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ACT No. IX OF 1894. 

THE PBISONS ACT, 1894. 

Passed by tiie Govehnoe Qexebal of India in Council. 


{Received the assent of the Governor General on the 22nd March 1894.) 

[As amended by ’tbe (L) Burma Laws Act, 1898 (XIII o! 1898), (2) 

Prisons (Amendment) Act,_ 1910 (XIII of 1910), (3) Repealing 

and Amending Act, 1914 (X of 1914), and (4) Prisons (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1925 (XVII of 1925).] 

An Act to amend the law relating to Prisons. 

"WnEREAS it is expedient to amend the law relating to prisons in 
British India, and to proride rules for the regulation of such prisons, 
it is hereby enacted as follows: — 

CHAPTER I. 

PRELnitNART. 

1. Title, extent and eommeneiement. — (1) This Act may be called 
the Prisons Act, 1894. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, inclusive of^ 
* • • • British Baluchistan, the Santhol Parganas and the 
Pargana of Spitl; and 

(3) It shall come into force on the first day of July 1894. 

(4) Kothing in this Act shall apply to civil jails in the Presidency 
of Bombay outside the city of Bomuay, and those jails shall continue 

^o be administered under the provisions of sections 9 to IG (both inclu- 
YVe) of Bombay Act II of 1874, as amended by subsequent enactments. 

2. ’ Repeal. — (1) On and after the said first day of July 1594, tlio 
enactments mentioned in the schedule shall be repealed to tbe extent 
specified in tbe fourth column thereof. 

(2) But all rules and appointments made, directions given and 
orders issued under any of tho'e enactments shall, so far as they nro 
consistent with this Act, be deemed to have been respectively made, 
given and issued under this Act. 

(3) Anv enactment or document referring to any of those enactments 
shall, so far ns may be. lie construed to refer to this Act or to tbo 
corresponding portion thereof. 

3. In this Act— 

(1) " Prison '* means any 'jail or place used permanently or 
temporarily under the general or speci.al orders of a 

' The words “ Urjwr Piinn* ** were Tei*e»lM by the Banus Lawi Act, 1553 
(Xin o{ ICO?), t** the Fifth Schedule. 

• 5i<s much of this section mud of the fwhodoTe. ms relates to the Upper Bam* 
T.aw* Art (XX of b*s been reiwmled diy the Bans* Lmwi Act, 1533 

(XIII of 153?), itt tbe Fifth Pchedole. 
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Provincial Government for tlie detention of prisoners, and 
includes all lands and buildings appurtenant thereto, but 
does not include — 

(a) any place for the confinfetn^ni of prisoners who are exclu- 

sively in the custody of the police; 

(b) any place apeclttlly appoidted by the Provincial Government 

under section 541 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1882' {X of 1882); or 

(c) any place which has been declared by the Provincial Govern- 

mentj by general or epecial order, to be a subsidiary jail : 
(2) “ Criminal prisoner *’ means any prisoner duly committed 
to custody under the writ, warfabt or order of any Court 
or authority exercising criminal jurisdiction, or by order 
of a Court-martial: 

(8) ** Convicted criminal prisoner *' means any criminal prisoner 
under sentence of a Court or Court-martial, and includes tt 
person detained in prison under the provisions of Chapter 
Vni of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1882* (X of 
1832), or under the Prisonw^ Act, 1871 (V of 1871): 

(4) *' Civil prisoner " means any prisoner who is not a criminal 

prisoner: 

(5) '* Hemission sVslem " means the rules for the time being in 

force regulating the award of marks to, and the 
consequent shortening of sentences of, prisoners in jails : 
(G) ** History ticket*' means the ticket exhibiting such inform- 
ation as is required in respect of each prisoner by this 
Act or the rales thereunder: 

(7) “ Inspector-General ” means the Inspector-General of 

Prisons s 

(8) “ Medical Subordinate ” means nn Assistant Surgeon» 

Apothecary’ or qualified Ilospifal Assistant; and 

(9) “ Prohibited article ’* means an article the introduction or 

removal of which into or out of o prison is prohibited by 
any rule under this Act. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mainttn^vce and Officers of Prisons. 

4. Arrommodfition /or prisoners . — ^The Provincial Govefnmf’ftt shall 
provide, for the prisoners in the torritOTi6B under such Government, 
nerommod.ation in prisons constmeted and regulated in ^tch manner 
as to comply with the requisitions of this Act in respect of the separn- 
tiriTi of pn*tjner«. 

f). 7n»prrtor-Gencro7,~_'An Inspector-Ocneral shall be appointed 
for the territories subject to caeb Provincial Oovcmmenl, end shall 


' Sff nir* ttiM Co.]#, (ft Criminal Prfxwlwre, (Art V of 
• S*t tv)w tie Code of Criminal rroewlure, 1805 (Act V of 1505). 
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exercise, subject to the orders of the Provincial Government, the general 
control and superintendence of all prisons situated in the territories 
under such Government. 

6. Officers of ■prisons, — For every prison there shall bo a Superin* 
tondent, n Medical Ofiicer (who may also be tho Superintendent), a 
Medical Subordinate, n Jailer and such other officers as tho Provincial 
Government thinks necessarv: 

Provided that the Provincial Government of Bombay may declare by 
order in writing that in any prison specified in the order tho office df 
Jailer shall he held by the person appointed to be Superintendent. 

7. Temporary/ accominodation for prisoners. — ^IVhenever it appears 
to the Inspector-General that the nunlber of prisoners in any prison 
13 greater than can conveniently or safely be kept therein, and it is not 
convenient to transfer the excess number to some other prison, 

or whenever from the outbreak of epidemic disease within any 
prison, or for any other reason, it is desirable to provide for the tem- 
porary shelter and safe custody of any prisoners, 

provision shall be made, bv such officer and in such manner as the 
Provincial Government may direct, for the shelter and Safe custody in 
temporary prisons of so many of the piisoocrs as cannot be conveniently 
or safely kept in the prison. 


cnAPTKR in. 

Bcties of Officers. 

GeneraUp. 

8. Control and duties of ofjicefi of prisons. — All officers of a prison 
shall obey the directions of the Superintendent; all officers subordinate 
to the Jailer shall perform such duties os may bo imposed on them by 
the Jailer with the sanction of the Superintendent or be prescribed by 
rules under section 59. 

0. Officers not to hnvd hueiness draJinps viik prisoners.— "So officer 
of a prison shall sell or let, nor shall any per«on in tru^t for or em- 
ployed by him sell of let, or derive any benefit from selling or letting, 
any article to any prisoner or bnve nny money or other business 
dealings directly or indirectly with any prisoner. 

10. Officers tiof to he interested tn pmon confroctr.— Xo officer of a 
prison shall, nor shall any person in trust for or employed by him, 
nave any interest, direct or indirect, in nny contract for the'supplr 
of the prison: nor shall he derive anv benefit, directlv or indirerth% 
from the sale or purchase of any article on behalf of the prison or 
belonging to a prisoner. 


Swpmnfen’dcnf. 

11. Superintendent. — (11 Subject to the order* of the Inrpertnr- 
0*Tiernl, the Superintendent shall manage the prison in all matters 
reliticg to discipline, labour, expenditure, puawheent and control. 
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(2) Subject to such geiuiral or special directions as may be given 
by the Provincial Government, the Superintendent of a prison other 
than a central prison or a prison situated in a presidency-tovru shall obey 
all orders not inconsistent with this Act or any rule thereunder wliicn 
may be given respecting the prison by the District Magistrate, and shall 
report to the Inspector-General all such orders and the action taken 
thereon. 

12. licoords to he hfpt by Superintendent , — The Superintendent 
shall keep, or cause to be kept, the following records: — 

(1) A register of prisoners admitted; 

(2) A hook showing when’each prisoner is to he released; 

(3) A punishment-hook for the entry of the punishments inflicted 

on prisoners for prison offences; 

(4) A visitors’ book for the entry of any observations made by 

the visitors touching any matters connected with the 

administration of the prison; 

(5) A record of the money and other articles taken from 

prisoners; 

and all such other records as may be prescribed by rules under section 
09 or section CO. 


Medical Officer. 

in. Duties of Medical Officer . — Subject to the control of the 
Superintendent, the itedical Officer .shall have charge of the sanitary 
adnunisiration of the prison, and shall perfom such duties as may be 
prescribed by uiles made by the Provincial Government under section 59. 

14. Medtcal Officer to report in certain crtscr.— ‘Whenever the 
3Iedical Officer has reason to believe that the mind of a prisoner is, 
or is likely to he. injurioudy affected by the discipline or treatment 
to which he is subjected, the Medical Offirer shall loport the case in 
writing to the Superintendent, together with such observations ns he 
may think proper. 

This report, with the orders of the Superintendent thereon, shall 
forthwith he sent to the Inspector-General for information. 

15 Report on death of prisoner . — On the death of any prisoner, the 
Medical Officer shall forthwith record in a register the following parti- 
culars, 50 far as they can be n«certoincd, namely: — 

(1) the day on wbicb the deceased first complained of illness 

or was observed to be ill, 

(2) the labour, if any, on which he was engaged on that dav, 

{3\ the scale of his diet on that day, 

(4) the day on which be was admitted to hospital, 

(5) the day on which the Medical Officer was first informed of 

the illness, 

(fi) the nature of the dt«p.ase, 

(7) when the deceased was l.as! «ecn hrfnre hi< death by the 

Medical Officer or Medical Subordinate, 
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(8) when the prisoner died, and 

(9) (in cases where a post-'tnortem examination is made) an 

account of the appearances after death, 
together with any special remarks that appear to the lledical Officer to 
be required. 

10. Jailer. — (1) The Jailer shall reside in the prison, unless the 
Supei'inteudent permits him in writing to reside elsewhere. 

(2) The Jailer shall not, without the Inspector-General’s sanction 
in wilting, he concerned in any other employment. 

17. Jailer to yivc iiottce of death of fritoner. — Upon the death a 
prisoner, the Jailer shall give immediate notice thereof to the Superin- 
tendent and the Medical Subordinate. 

18. Raponsihility of Jailer, — ^The Jailer shall be responsible for 
the safe custody of the records to be kept under section 12, for the 
commitment warrants and all other doenments confided to Ms care, and 
for the money and other articles taken from prisoners. 

19. Jailer to he present at night. — ^The Jailer shall not be absent 
from the prison for a night without permission in writing from the 
Superintendent; but, if absent without leave for a night from unavoid- 
able necessity, he sliall immediately report the fact and the cause of 
it to the Superintendent. 

20. Poircrs of Deputy and Assistant Jailers. — ^\Miere a Deputy Jailer 
or Assistant Jailer is appointed to a prison, he shall, subject to the 
orders of the Superintendent, be competent to perform any of the 
duties, ond he subject to all the responsibilities, of a Jailer under this 
Act or any rule thereunder. 

Subordinate Offieers. 

21. Duties of ^ofe-lecper.— The oflieer acting ns gate-keeper, or any 
other officer of the prison, may examine anything carried in or out of 
the prison, and may stop and «earch or cause to be searched any person 
suspected of bringing ony prohibited article into or out of the prison, 
or of carrving out any properly belonging to tlie prison, and, if any 
such article or property be found, shall give immediate notice thereof 
to the Jailer. 

22. SuhoTilinnte officers not to he dhsrnt vithout trare. — Officers 
subordinate to the Jailer shall not be nb«ent from the prison without 
loa\p from the Superintendent or from the Jailer. 

29. Coni'ict officers. — Prisoners who have hern ‘appointed ns officers 
of pri«ons shall be deemed to be public servants within the meaning 
of the Indian Penal Code (XLV of ISCO), 


CHAPTi:n IV. 

At>uis«ion, Pruovri. axu Discriirnr or Peisoties. 

24. Prifonm to hr ernninrd on adriiffon. — (1) Whenever a 
privoner is ndmilte<l into prison, be shall l>e sfnnlutl, and all ne.ijKins 
and jtroLibited articles shall be takes from him. 
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(2) Every criminal prisoner shall also, as soon as possible after 
admission, be examined under the general or special orders of the 
Medical Officer, who shall enter or cause to be entered in a bo6k, to be 
kept by the Jailer, a record of the slate of the prisoner’s health, _ and 
of any woutids or marks on his person, the class of labour he is fit 
for it sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, and any observations which 
the Medical Officer thinks fit to odd. 

(3) In the case of female prisoners, the search and examination 
shall be earned out by the matron under the general or special orders 
of the Medical Officer. 

25. Effects of ‘prisoncTs . — ^All money or other articles in respect 
whereof no order of a competent Court has been made, and which, may 
with proper authority be brought into the prison by any criminal 
prisoner or sent to the prison for his use, shall be placed in the custody 
of the Jailer. 

2f). Removal and discharge of prisomers. — (1) All prisoners, pre- 
viously to being removed to any other prison, shall he examined by the 
Medical Officer. 

(2) No prisoner shall be removed from one prison to another unless 
the Medical Officer certifies that the pri«ioner is free from any illness 
lendering him unfit for removal. 

(3) No prisoner shall be discharged against his will from prison, if 
labouring under anj' acute or dangerous distemper, nor until, in the 
opinion of the Medical Officer, silcn discharge is safe. 


CHAPTER V. 

DisciruNF. OF Prisoners. 

27. Separation of prisoners . — ^The requisitions of this Act with 
respect to the separation of prisoners are as follow: — 

(1) In a prison containing female as well as male prisoners, the 

females shall he imprisoned in separate buildings, or 
separate parts of the same building, in such manner as to 
prevent their seeing, or conversing or holding any inter- 
course with, the male prisoners: 

(2) In a prison where male prisoners under the age of eighteen 

are confined, means shall be provided for separating them 
altogether from the other prisoneis and for separating 
those of them who have arrived at the age of puberty from 
those who have not: 

(3) IJnconvicted criminal prisoners shall he kept apart from 

convicted criminal prisoners; and 

(4) Civil prisoners shall he kept apart from criminal prisoners. 
23. Association and segregation of ftisoners . — Subject to the 

Tequirements of the last^ foregoing section, convicted criminal prisoners 
may be confined cUher in association or individually in cells or partly 
ia one way and partly in Ih# other. 
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UO. Solit^r^ cotxfincmttil. — 2Co coll shall he IjsCd for salKnfjr confine- 
Went «n!o*^ it is luriiishod writh the ineatiR of cnahlnij; llic prisoner to 
coniniuiiii-alo nt nny time Tvitli nn officer of the prison, tiiul every 
prisoner so confined in n cell lor tniire than twcnty-foiir hours, rrhclher 
Us a jmnishment or olhertrise, sltnll he sisiled ol least onto a day by 
tlie Sieiliral UQiccr or Medical Suhordinale. 

3d. Pntvnctt »inr/cr icnfcnrc of Jcof/i.— (1) Kvery prisoner under 
Rcuteni'e of death, shall, imuivdlntcly an his arrival in luc prison oftcr 
s<-nleiu'e, lie searched hy, or hy order of, the duller, and all articles 
shall he taken from him ^^h^^h the Jailer deems it dangerous or in- 
expedient to leave in his posse^^ion. 

(2) Kvery such tirisnUer shall he confined in a rell apart from all 
other pri‘^oncrs, and shall he placed hy dny and hy night under the 
charge of a guard. 


CUAl'TKU VI. 

Food, Clotimno and BruDiNO or Civil ami Unto.vvicted Chimikal 

l»iciJ?o\*rus. 

31. J/atnt«nanctf o/ cerfom pmonrn jtom i>ri\nlr iourcfs.—X civil 
prisoner or an unconvictod criminal piisoner shall lie permitted to main- 
tain himself, and to purchase, or receive from private sources at proper 
hours, food, clothing, bedding or other necessaries, hut subject to 
examination and to such rules us may he nppro\ed hy tlie Inspector- 
General. 

32. lieitnction on transfer of food and clothing hcl^cecn certain 

Xo part of any food, clothing, hedding or other necessaries 
oclonging to any civil or unconvicted criminal prisoner shall he given, 
hired or sold to ain other prisoner; and any pri.wmer transgressing the 
provisions of this section shall lose the privilege of juirchnsing food 'or 
receiving it from private sources, for such titne ns the Superintendent 
thinks proper. 

33. Su-pply of clothing and hedding to riril and unconvirted criminal 
prisoners. — (1) Kveir civil prisoner and unrnnvjcled criminal prisoner 
unable to provide himself with sufficient clothing ond hedding shall 
be sunplied by the Superintendent with surh clolning and hedding as 
may DB nereisdry. 

(2) ^’hen any civil prisoticr hnS been cojUtnitted to prison in execu- 
tion of a decree in favour of a private person, such person, or his 
representative, shall, within fortV-efght hours after the receipt by him 
■of o demand in writing, phy to the Superihlettdent the Cost of the dOlh- 
ing and hedding so supplied to the prisoner; and in default of such pay- 
ihe&t the prisoner may be released. 


CJHAPTteB VII. 

EuTLOTUENT op pRISONKTlS. 

34. Emphi/mcnt of civil pnsoners.—{l) Civil prisoners mar. with 
‘the Superintendent’s permission, work and follow any trade or 
profession. 
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(2) Civil prisoners finding their own implements, and not main- 
tained at the expense of the prison, shall be allowed to receive the whole 
of their earnings; but the earnings of such as are furnished with 
implements or are maintained at the expense of the prison shall be sub- 
ject to a deduction, to be determined by the Superintendent, for the 
use of implements and the cost of maintenance. 

3o. EmpJoijvient of criminal prisoners . — (1) No criminal prisoner 
sentenced to labour or employed on labour at his own desire shall, 
except on an emergency with the sanction in writing of the Superin- 
tendent, be kept to labour for more than nine hours in any one day. 

(2) The Jledical OfBcer shall from time to time examine the labour- 
fnp prisoners while they are employed, and shall at least once in every 
fortnight cause to be recorded upon the history-ticket of each prisoner 
employed on labour the weight of such prisoner at the time. 

(3) "When the Medical Officer is of opinion that the health of any 
prisoner suffers from employment on any kind or class of labour, such 
prisoner shall not be employed on that labour, but shall be placed on 
such other kind or class of labour as tbe Medical Officer may consider 
suited for him. 

30. Employment of criminal prisoners sentenced to simple imprison- 
ment . — Provision shall be made by tbe Superintendent for the employ- 
ment (as long as they so desire) of all criminal prisoners sentenced to 
simple imprisonment ; but no prisoner not sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment shall be punished for neglect of work excepting by such 
alleration in the scale of diet as may be established by the rules of the 
prison in the case of neglect of work by such a prisoner. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HeSLTII of PJIISONERS. 

37. Siclc prisoners . — (1) The names of prisoners desiring, to see the 
Jledical Subordinate or appearing out of bealth in mind or body shall, 
without delay, be reported by the officer in immediate charge of such 
prisoner.s to the Jailer. 

(2) The Jailer shall, without delay, call tbe attention of the Medical 
Subordinate to any prisoner desiring to see him, or who is ill, or whose 
state of mind or body appears to require attention, and shall carry 
into effect all written directions given by the Medical Officer or Jfedical 
Subordinate respecting alterations of tbe discipline or treatment of any 
such priconor. 

33. Record of ‘directions of Medical Officers. — ^All directions given by 
the Jledical Officer or Jledical Subordinate in relation to any prisoner, 
with the exception of orders for the supply of medicines or directions 
relating to such matters os are carried into effect by the Jledical 
Officer liitnself or xindor bis superintendence, shall be entered day by 
day in the prisoner's history-ticket or in such other record ns the 
Provincial Oovernment may by rule direct, and the Jailer shall make 
an enfn* in its proper place stating in respect of each direction the fact 
of its having been or not having been complied with, accompanied- by 
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mdi o}t‘crr.ition«, if ntiy, oa tlir Jailer tliiiiks fit lo innke, nnd the date 
cl the entry. 

i}9. IIofpit/iL — In ererj’ pri«on a ho'pilal or proper place for the 
reception ol sick prisoners sfinU he proMded. 


CHAPTini IX. 

Visits to PnisoNcns. 

•10. fo finf nn<f vntonricifd rriini’ncif pnionert. — Due provi- 

sion shall he made for the ftdmtsMon, nt proper times and under proper 
rc’-trictions, into cicry prison of persons with whom cisil or unconvicted 
cnininal prisoners may desire to communirnte, Cinre heinp taken that, 
fo far os may he consistent with the interests of justice, prisoners under 
trial may see their duly qualified legal odvisers without the presence 
of any other person. 

•II. Search 0 } rinVon.— (1) The Jailer may demand the name nnd 
oddre^s of any visitor to a prisoner, and, vrlvcn the Jailer has any 
ground for suspicion, may search any visitor, or cause him to ho 
fenrehed, hut tlie search shall not ho made in the prescnco of any 
prisoner or of another visitor. 

(2) In case of any such visitor refusing (0 permit himself to bo 
pearened, the Jailer may deny him admission; and the grounds of such 
proceeding, >vith the particulars thereof, sliall bo entered in such 
record as lUc Provincial Government may direct. 


CHAPTER X. 

Offences in reijitio.v to Phisons. 

42. Penalty for introduction or removal of yrohxhitcd articles into 
or from -prison and commi/Mication vith prisoners, — ^^Vhoever, contrary 
to any rule under section 69, introduces or removes, or attempts by 
any means whatever to introduce or remove, into or from any prison, 
or supplies or attempts to supply to any prisoner outside the limits of a 
prison, any prohibited article, 

and every officer of a prison who, contrary to any such rule, know- 
ingly suffers any such article (o be introduced into or removed from any 
prison, to be possessed by any prisoner, or to be supplied to any prisoner 
outside the limits of a prison, 

and whoever, contrary to any such rule, communicates or attempts 
to communicate with any prisoner, 

and whoever abets any offence made punishable by this section, 
shall, on conviction 'before a Magistrate, he' liable to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six months, or to fine not exceeding two hundred 
rupees, or to both. 

43. Power to arrest for offence under section 42. — ^TVhen any person, 
in the presence of any officer of a prison, commits any offence specified 
in the last foregoing section, and refuses on demand of such officer 
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to etate his panie and residence, or gives a name or residence Tvhich 
such officer knows, or has reason to believe, to be false, such officer 
may arrest him, and shall without unnecessary delay make him over to 
a Police Officer, and thereupon such Police Officer shall proceed as if 
the offence had been committed in his presence. 

44. Publication of penalties . — The Superintendent shall cause to be 
affixed, in a conspicuous place outside the prison, a notice in English 
and the Vernacular setting forth the nets prohibited under section 42 
and the penalties incurred by their commission. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Prison-Offences . 

45. Prison^offences. — ^The following acts are declared to be prison- 
offences when committed by a prisoner: — 

(1) such wilful disobedience to any regulations of the prison ns 

shall have been declared by rules made under section 59 
to be a pnson-offence; 

(2) any assault or use of criminal force; 

(3) , the use of insulting or threatening language; 

(4) immoral or indecent or disorderly behaviour; 

(5) wilfully disabling himself from labour; 

(G) contumaciously refusing to wpfk; 

(7) filing, cutting, altering or removing handenffs, fetters or bars 

without due authority; 

(8) wilful idleness or negligence at work by any prisoner 

sentenced to rigorous imprisonment; 

(9) wilful mismanagement of work by any prisoner sentenced 

to rigorous imprisonment; 

(10) wilful damage to prison-property ; 

(11) tampering with or defacing history-tickets, records pr 

documents; 

(12) receiving, possessing or transferring any prohibited article; 

(13) feigning illness; 

(14) wilfully bringing a false accusation ngpinst any officer or 

prisoner; 

(15) omitting or refusing to report, as soon os it comes to his 

knowledge, the occurrence of any ffre, any plot’ or 
conspiracy, ony escape, attempt or preparation to escape, 
and any attack or preparation 'for attack upon any prisoner 
or prison-official; and 

(16) conspiring to escape, or to assist in escaping, or to commit 

any other of the offences aforesaid. 

'46. Punishment ef such offences. — ^The Superintendent may examine 
nny person touching any such offence, and determine thereupon, and 
punish such* offence by— 

(1) B forniol warning':* 
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Exj)Ionntton . — A formal warning sliall mean a warning personally 
addressed to a prisoner by the Superintendent and recorded in the 
punishment book and on tlie prisoner's litslory«ticlvcl; 

(2) change of labour to some more irksome or lercro '(for such 
period as may be prescribed by rules made by the 
rro>inciaI Government; 

(5) Lard labour for a period not exceeding seven days In the 

case of convicted criminal prisoners not sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment; 

(4) such loss of privileges admissible under the remission system 
for the time bcinj* in force ns may be prescribed by rules 
made by the Provincial Government; 

(6) the Buhstitution of gunny or oilier coarse fabric for clothing 

of other material, not being woollen, for a period which 
shall not exceed three months; 

(G) imposition of handcuffs of such pattern and weight, in such 
manner and for such period, os may be prescribed by rules 
made by the Pfovineial Government; 

(7) imposition of fetters of such pattern and w'eight, in such 

manner and for such period, os may be prescribed By rules 
mode by the Provlnctol Government; 

(8) separate confinement for any period not exceeding ’three 

months: 

Fjpfcnotion.— Separate confinement means such confinement with or 
without labour as secludes a prisoner from communication with, but 
not irom sight of, other prisonere, and allows him not less than one 
hour’s exercise per diem and to have bis meals in association with one 
or more other prisoneis; 

(9) penal diet, — that is, restriction of diet in such manner and 

subject to such conditions regarding labour as may be 
prescribed b^- the Provincial Government; 

• Provided that such restriction of diet shall in no case be 
applied to a prisoner for more than ninety^siz consecutive 
hours, and shall not be repealed except for a fresh offence 
nor until after an interval of one week; 

(10) cellular confinement for any period not exceeding fourteen 
days: 

Provided that after each period of cellular confinement an 
interval of not less duration than such period must elapse 
before the prisoner is again sentenced to cellular or soli- 
tary confinement: 

Explanation . — Cellular confinement means such confinement with or 
without labour as entirely secludes a prisoner from communication with, 
but not from sight of, other prisoners. 

*•**««•• 


* These words were added by aeotioo 2 of th© prisons (Amendment) Act, 1925 
(XVII of 1025). 

* Original clause (11) of eectiop 46 was repealed by section 2 of the PrUoas 
(Amendment) Act, 1925 (XVII of 1925). 
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(11) penal diet ae defined in clause (9) combined ivitL cellular 

confinement; 

(12) wliipping, provided that the number of stripes shall not 

exceed thirty : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall render any female 
or civil prisoner liable to the imposition of any form of 
handcuffs or fetters, or to whipping. 

47. Plurality of punishments wider section 46. — (1) Any two of the 
punishments enumerated in the last foregoing section may he awarded 
for any such ofience in combination, subject to the following excep- 
tions, namely: — 

(1) formal warning shall not be combined with any other 

punishment except loss of privileges under clause (4) of 
that section; 

(2) penal diet shall not be combined with change of labour under 

clause (2) of that section, nor shall any additional period 
of penal diet awarded singly be combined with any period 
of penal diet awarded in combination with cellular con- 
finement; 

(3) cellular confinement shall not be combined with separate con- 

finement, so as to prolong the total period of seclusion to 
which the prisoner shall be liable ; 

(4) whipping shall not be combined with any other form of 

f iunishment except cellular or separate confinement or 
OSS of privileges admissible under the remission system; 

(5) no punishment shall be combined with any other punish- 
ment in contravention of rules made by the Provincial 
Government. 

(2) No punishment shall be awarded for any sucb offence so as to 
combine, with the punishment awarded for any other such offence, two 
of the punishments which may not be awarded in combination for any 
Bucb ofience. 

48. Aicard of punishments under sections 46 tmd 47 . — (1) The 
Superintendent shall have power to award any of the punishments 
enumerated in the two last foregoing sections, subject, in the case of 
separate confinement for a period exceeding one month, to the previous 
confirmation of the Inspector-General. 

(2) No officer subordinate to the Superintendent shall have power to' 
award any punishment whatever. 

49. Punishments to he in accordance xcith foregoing sections . — 
Except by order of a Court of Justice, no punishment other than the 
punishments specified in the foregoing sections shall he inflicted on any 
prisoner, and no -punishment shall be inflicted on any prisoner other- 
wise than in accordance with the provisions of those sections. 

fiO. Medical Officer to certify to fitness of prisoner for punishvient. 
—(1) No punishment of penal diet, either singly or in combinntion, 
or of whipping, or of change of labour under section 4G, clause (2), 
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ISPI.] 


flial! l>o tintil (})»* pri«oTirr lo trliom «iich ptini'lirnont 1 i.t< l)fcn 

n^aulrd l>rfii rxaTiniird Ity llir Mctlic.!! Ofiirrr, w|io, if lip ron«i*!crA 
tlir pii'oiHT }ii to iitiilrrjjo iltp |>uni«Iinirnl, certify nccftnliiiply in 

tlic ajipiojtnate roliiinn ot tfi«* {>uiii«fiincnl>tfool. j>rr<rri(icil in Jcction 12 . 

(‘J) K Ivc con*.ideT^ the prisoner unfit to unilerpo Ui(* uuni^limcnt, li« 
fhall in likf* iiiaiuipr record liH opinion in UTitirip ond ?Iiall jiato ivJirllirr 
(lie pn-niior M nli'oliitcty unfit for |>uni<!inirnt of tlie kind anarded, 
or nlirtkor lie coniidcra any modification nrcc«aar)‘, 

(3) In the latter ca«c he ?hall atalc what extent of puni>hn)ent ho 
thuiK-> tiie privincr can undetpo without injury* to his heallli. 

61. L'rilnrs tn /’Mntr/inic«f*//ooil.— (1) In the punishment-hook 
pre«er:!icd in section lli there i«hall he recorded, in respect of every 
punisliment mflntcd, the prifoner’a name, register numher and the class 
(whether liahitufll or not) to nlncli he belongs, (he pri^n-olTencc of 
which ho Was g«il(y, the date on which such prison-offence uns com- 
mitted. the numher of previous pri^oii-ofTenees recorded against tho 
jirisoner. and the dale of hjs last prison-offence, the punishment award- 
ed, and the <Ia(c of infiiVtion. 


(2) In the ra«e of every serious pri*on-offenec, (he nomes of the wit- 
no-es proviiitr the offonce*«hnU he recorded, and, in the case of offences 
for whith whipping is nw.irded, the Supcrintemicnl shall record tho 
suhstance of ilic o\iilcnre of tho witnesses, the defence of the prisoner, 
and the finding with the reasons therefor. 

(fi) Against the entries relating lo each punishment the Jailer and 
Superintendent shall ofTix their initials ns evidence of tho correctness 
of the entries. 

62. Procedure on comwiiVf/if nf heinous offcncr.^—lt any prisoner is 
guilty of any offence against prison ifiscipline which, by reason of his 
having frequently rouiinitted such offences or otherwise, in the opinion 
of the Superintendent, is not adequately punishable by the infliction 
of any punishment which he has power under this Act to award, tho 
Superintendent may forward such prisoner to the Court of the District 
Magistrate or of any Magistrate of the first class or Presidency Magis- 
tiate having jurisdiction, together with a statement of the circuni- 
Etanccs, and such Magistrate shall thereupon inc^uire into and try the 
charge so brought against the prisoner, and, upon conviction, may 
sentence him to imprisonment which may extend to one year, such 
terra to be in addition to any term for which such prisoner was under- 
going imprisonment when he committed such offence, or may sentence 
him to any of the punishments enumerated in section 4G : 

Provided that any such case may be transferred for inquiry and trial 
by the District Magistrate to ony Magistrate of the first class and by a 
Chief Presidency Magistrate to any other Presidency Magistrate: and 

Provided also that no person shall be punished twice for the same 
offence. 


5G. Whipping. — (1) No punishment of whipping shall he inflicted 
in insfalnienfs, or except in the presence of the Superinfeiident and 
Medical Officer or Medical Subordinate. 
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(2) "Whipping shall he inflicted with a light ratan not less than 
half an inch in diameter on the buttocks, and in case of prisoners under 
the age of sixteen it shall be inflicted, in the way of school discipline, 
with a lighter ratan. 

54. Offences hy ‘prison sxibordtnates. — (1) Every Jailer or officer of a 
prison subordinate to him who shall be guilty of anj' violation of duty 
or wilful breach or neglect of any rule or regulation or lawful order^ 
made by competent authority, or who shall withdraw from the duties of 
his office without 'permission,' or' without' having given previous notice 
in writing of his intention for the period of two months, or who shall' 
wilfully overstay any leave granted to him, or who shall engage witliout 
authority in any employment other than his prison-duty, or who shall 
be guilty of cowardice, shall be (liable, on conviction before a Magis- 
trate, to fine not exceeding two hundred rupees, or to imprisonment for 
a period not exceeding three months, or to both. 

(2) No person shall under this section be punished twice for the 
same offence. 


CHAPTER XIT. 

M1SCEU.ANEOUS. 

65. Extramxiral ctistody, control and evxplnymcnt of prisoners>-~^h^ 
prisoner, when being taken to or from any prison in which he may he 
lawfully confined, or whenever he is working outside or is othen%5sa 
beyond the limits of anv such prison in or under the lawful custody 
or control of a prison officer belonging to such piison, shall be deemed 
to be in prison and shall bo subject to all the same incidents ns if lie 
were actually in prison. 

50. Confinement in irons . — ^AVhenever the Superintendent considers 
it nece<«sary (with reference either to the state of the prison or the 
character of the prisoners) for the safe custody of any prisoners that 
they should he confined in irons, be may, subject to such rules and 
instructions as may he laid dorni by the Inspector-General with the 
sanction of the Provincial Government, 50 confine them. 

57. Confinement of prisoners xindcr sentence or transportation in 
irons. — (1) Prisoners under sentence of transportation may, subject to 
any rules made under section 59, be confined in fetters for the first 
three months after admission to prison. 

(2) Should the Superintendent consider it necessary, either for the 
safe custody of the prisoner himscll or for any other reason, that fetteis 
fliould be retained on any such prisoner for more than thioe months, 
he Rhnll apply to the'Inspector-General for sanction to their retention 
for the period for which he considers their retention neecRsnrj*, and 
the Inspector-General may sanction such retention accordingly. 

58. ^ Prisoners not to he ironed hy Jailor crccpt vnder ncceisity.—’ 
No prisoner shall he put in irons or under mechanical restraint by the 
Jailer of his own authority, except in case of urgent necessity, in winch 
case notice thereof shall he forthwith given to the Superintendent. 
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r>n Pojrrr tP male tuirt . — The Provincial Government may make 
T«li3 consistent vrith this Act' — 

(1) ilcfininp the nets nhirh eliall constitute prison-offences; 

(2) dclorniininp the classification of prison-oITcncca into ecrioua 

and minor offences; 

(3) fixing the punishments ndmissiWe under this Act wliicli slinll 

he awardahlc for commission of prison-offences or classes 
thereof; 

(4) declaring the circumstances in which nets constituting both 

n prison-oficnce and an offence under the Indian Penal 
Code may or may not he dealt svith ns a prison-ofience; 

(i) for the award of marks and (he shortening of sentences; 

(fi) regulating the use of onus against any prisoner or body of 
prisoners in the ease of an outbreak or attempt to escape; 
(T) defining the circumstaucos and regulatiag the conditions 
under which prisoners in danger of dcatli may be released; 
(8) for (ho classification of prisons, and description and construc- 
tion of wards, cells and otlior places of detention; 

(0) for the regulation by numbers, length or cbaracler of sen- 
tences or otherwise, of the prisoners to be confined in each 
class of privins; 

(10) for the government of prisons and for the appointment of all 

officers appointed under this Act; 

(11) as to the food, bedding and clothing of criminal prisoners 

and of civil prisonera maintained otherwise than at their 
own cost; 

(12) for the employment instruction and control of convicts within 

or without prisons; 

(13) for defining articles the introduction or removal of which’ 

into or out of prisons without due authority is prohibited; 

(14) for classifying and prescribing the forms of labour and 

regulating the periods of rest from labour; 

(15) for regulating the disposal of the proceeds of the employment 

of prisoners; 

(IG) for regulating the confinement in fetters of prisoners 
sentenced to transportation; 

(17) for the classification and the separation of pristpners; 

(18) for regulating the confinement of convicted criminal prisoners 

under section 28; ' ‘ 

(19) for the preparation and maintenance of history-tickets; 

(20) for the selection, and appointment of prisoners as officers of 

prisons; 

(21) for rewards for good conduct; 

(22) for regulating the transfer of prisoners whose term of trans- 

E ortation or imprisonment is about to expire subject, 
owever, to the consent of the Provincial Government of 
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ftHY, ollu'r Trovince to vliicli n prisoju'r is to bo irons- 
fi'in'd; 

for tbo tiontinont, irnnsfor nnil ilisposnl ot rriiniiml lunutica 
or UH-ovoroil ctiuniuil luimtics oontlninl in prisons; 

(iJJ) /or ri'^Miliitin^ tbo tranmuiFsioii of nj^pouls unit j)i'titiona fioin 
prisonora nnil Iboir coinmwnionlions with liicir frioinia; 

(95) for tbo nppoltitnront nmt gutdonco of visitors of prisons; 

(90) for oxtoniHng nny or nil of tbo provisions of this Art nml of 
tbo rnlos tboroumlor to tnibsitlinry jnils or spooinl plnroi 
of vonlinoiniMil nppointod tiiulor sootion 511 of tbo Code 
of Oriininixl riooodiue, 1SS9*, nnd to llto oilioois om- 
ployod, und tbo prisourrs confined, therein; 

(97) i!x rognrd to odinission, custody, onxnloyinont, dieting, treat* 

inont und rolonso of prisoners, nnn 

(98) gorNMully for carrying into cfifccl tbo purposes of tins Act. 

00. [OmttinL'] 

01. V.rhihifioi\ oj ropiV-t of fii/cs.-— Copies of rnlos under section »’){>, 
so far as they ufToct tbo govcrmnenl ot prisons, shall bo oNbibited, both 
in r.ngliab and in tbo Ycrnoculnr, in sonic placo to which all jiorsons 
cnipluyod within u prison have access. 

09, h'xt'rcifc <>/ 2 >'"rer.i of ^'u/>erinte»M/cnf omf Mt'tJicol All 

or any of the powers and duties eonfened and iminxed by Ibis Act 
on a Suiu'rintondont or ^todicnl Olbccr imiy in bis absence bo exercised 
and perionned by vueb other otVicer us tbe’rroviueial (loierniuont may 
appoint in this belialf either by iiniuo or by bis ollieial do'ignution, 
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Xo 

Title of short title. 

^ Bxtent of repeal. 

m 

2 

3 

1 4 



Arts rftlt Corfmor *a Co*wi7— 

eontinaed. 

' 

1678 

XIV 

An Art trt •••imiUfe certain Mwcfa of tlie 
lyyal Oorrmnfnl of the JJorth-Westcnj 
I'roTinfcs and Oudh. 

'■ Fection 2, 

IS91 

XII 

Hepealirg and Amending Act, 1691 . 

So much of the second 
srhMuIe a« relates to Acta 
VIII oflSSCand.XXVJ of 
1870. 



Acti fftht Gormor tif Fort Si. Ctoryt fa 
Cotincti. 


18G0 

V 

! 

^ Madras Jails Act, 1809 .... 

Bo* tnach as Uai not been 
repealed. 

1SS3 

1 vir 

lUdrat Jails Act, Aaeadraent Act, 1683 . 

The whole. 

1689 

11 

An Act to amend the Sladras Jails Act. 
16C9. 

The whole. 



AeJt e/ <A< Cottnor of Botabay in Countxt. 


1874 

II 

An Act for the trsatatlon of Jails In tho 
City and Presidency of Bombay, and tho 
eolorcemcnt of discipline (herein. 1 

Bo much as has not been 
repealed, except sections 
0 to 10 (both tnelosiee) 
as amended by Bombay 
Act 11 of 1882. 

1883 

II 

An Act to amend Bombay Act II of 1874 . 

Section 3. 

1883 

IV 

An Act to amend (he law concerning the 
confinement of cinl prisoners liable to | 
imprisonment under tho Mminal Pro* 
cedure Code. 

Tho whole. 

1887 

I 

An Act to further amend Bombay Act 11 of 
1874. 

The whole. 



Act» of lit Ueulenora Oovtmor ofBtngal 
in Council. 


18&1 

n 

An Act for the regulation of Jails and the 
enforcement of disc^Iino therein. 

So much as has not been 
repealed. 

1865 

V 

An Act to amend Act II of 1864, passed 
by the IJeutenant Goyemor of Bengal in 
Conncil, and to extend the provuiona 
thereof to the Presidency Jail. 

So much as has not been 
' repealed. 


* Th« entry Kpe&tms th&t portion of t!ift Uppot Banna Laws Act. 1886 (XX of 1686) 
vhich relates to Act XXVI of 1870 vu repealwbj the Banna Laws Act. 1808 (XllI of 1898}! 
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THE SCHEDULE— concM. 


Year. 


Extent of repeal. 


12 3 4 



made under the Stalult 

1 33 Fieforta, Chafer 3. | 


lllj 

I Santhal Patganaa Settlement Regulation . 

1 

So much of the Schedule 
fsa amended by Regulation 
in of 1886) as relates to 
Bengal Acts 11 of 1864 
and V of 1 863. 

IX 

Aralian llill District Iaus Regulation, 1674 

So much as relates to Act 

1 XXVI of 1870. 

u 

Assam Prisons Regulation, 1875 . 

The whole. 

I 

Bntisli Balucbistao Laws Regulation, 18D0. 

So much as relates to Act 
XXVI of 1870. 
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DistUAnoi: or 


Sl-CTIONS. 

iJJ. Itclc.i'o, cn rcr(’ptn»ajirp, liy ortlcr of lligli Court, of jirisoncr 
riiuininfiuK'il for junlon. 


1»AKT IX. 

l*r.o\is.ioNS ion iiionniNo tiii. Atti-'i>i\c»; or I*i:isom:rs .ind 

OIITAIMNG TlJl.m CVIOLSCK. 

of Priioncr$ in Court. 

ni. llcforiMJcc^ in tliN I'art (o |>ri«on<, otr., to be coji'itrHfil as refer- 
ring aUo to ItcformatoTA* ScliooU. 

o5. roT\er for Civil Courts to require appearance of prisoner to give 
oviiloiire, 

30. District .Tuilge iti certain cases to countersign orJers made under 
section 3j. 

37. Tower for certain Criminut Courts to require nttcndnncc of 
jiri«oner to give evidence or answer to charge. 

CS. Order to be transmitted tlirougb Magistrate of the district or 
sub-division in ubicb person is confined. 

39. Procedure where removal is desired of person confined in Presi- 

dency-town or more tlinii ouo liundred miles from placo 
where evidence Js required. 

40. Persons confined beyond limits of appellate jurisdiction of High 

Court. 

41. Prisoner to be brought up. 

4-. Power to Government to exempt certain prisoners from operation 
of this Part. 

43. Officer in charge of prison when to abstain from carrying .out 

orders. 

Co7nviission$ for Examination of Prisoners. 

44. Commissions for examination of prisoners. 

45. ' Commissions for examination of prisoners beyond limits of appel- 

late jurisdiction of High Court. 

4C. Commission how to be directed. 

'Service of Process on Prisoners. 

47. Process bow served on prisoners. 

48. Process served to be transmitted at prisoner’s request. 
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Sections. 

49. Application of Part in certain cases. 

50. Deposit of costs. 

61. Power to make rules under this Part. 

62. Power to declare who shall be deemed ofBcer in charge of Prison. 

63. Pepeals. 


SCHEDULES. 
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Court by wLicb tbe same was issued or made, together with a certificate, 
endorsed thereon and signed by him, showing how the same has been 
executed, or wliy the person committed thereby has been discharged 
from custody before the execution thereof. 


PABT III. 

Prisoners in the Presidency-towns. 

5. IFflrrnnfs, etc., to he directed to Police Officers . — 'Erery writ or 
warrant for the arrest of any person issued by the High Court in the 
exercise of its ordinary, extraordinary or other criminal jurisdiction 
shall be directed to and executed by a Police Officer within the local 
limits of such jurisdiction. 

G. Power for Provincial Governments to appoint Superintendents of 
Presidency prisons . — The Provincial Government may appoint officers 
who shall have authority to receive and detain prisoners committed to 
their custody under this Part. 

Explanation.— -Any officer so appointed, by whatever designation he 
may he styled, is hereinafter referred to as “ the Superintendent 

7. Dclixcry of persons sentenced to imprisonment or death by High 
Court . — "Where any person is sentenced by the High Court in the exer- 
cise of its onginal criminal jurisdiction to imprisonment or to death, tlie 
Court shall cause him to be delivered to tJie Superintendent to|jether 
witli its warrant, and such warrant shall be executed by the Superinten- 
dent and returned by him to the High Court wlien executed. 

8 Dchxcry of persons sentenced to transportation or penal servitude 
hy High Court — ‘Where any person is sentenced by the High Court in 
the exercise of its original criminal jurisdiction to transportation or 
penal servitude, the Court shall cause lam to be delivered for inter- 
mediate custody to the Superintendent, and the transportation or penal 
Bcndtude of such person shall be deemed to commence from such delivery. 

9. Delivery of persons committed hy High Court in execution of a 
'decree or for contempt . — Where any person is committed by the High 
Court, whether in execution of a decree or for contempt of Court or for 
any other c.vuse, the Court shall cause him to he delivered to the 
Superintendent, together with its warrant of commitment. 

10. DcUveiy/ of persons sentenced hy Presidency Magistrates.^ 
Wlicre any person is .sentenced by a Presidency llagistrate to imprison- 
ment, or is committed to prison for failure to find security to beep the 
peace or to be of pood behaviour,' the ifagistrate shall cause him to 
be delivered to the Superintendent, together with his warrant. 

11. Dclirerxf of persons committed for trial hy Iliqh Court.— Every 
person committed bv a Jlagistrate or Justice of the Peace for trial hy 
the TTigli Court in the exercise of its original criminal jurisdiction shall 
be delivered to the Superintendent, together with a warrant of commit- 
ment. directing tlie Superintendent to produce such person before Iho 
Coiirt for trial ; and tbe Superintendent shall, ns soon ns praetieable. eaus© 
Rurh person to be taken before tlio Court at n criminal session thereof 
togethfr with tlie warrant of commitment, in order that ho may ho 
d(-.iU «ilh-ntcording to law. 
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by the State or the Euler thereof or by the Central 
Government or the Crown Eepresentative, and 
(ii) if the reception, detention or imprisonment in any pro- 
vince of British India of persons sentenced by any such 
Court or tribunal has been authorized by general or 
special order by the Provincial Government; or 
(c) by any other Court or tribunal in any Indian State, with the 
previous sanction of the Provincial Government in the case 
of each such sentence, order or warrant. 

Provided that effect shall not be given to any sentence or order or 
warrant for detention passed or issued by any court or tribunal in 
Burma without the previous sanction of the Provincial Government 
concerned. 

(2) "Where a Court or tribunal of such a Euler or State has passed 
a sentence which cannot be executed without the concurrence of an 
odiccr of the Crown, and such sentence has been considered on the 
merits and confirmed hy any such officer specially authorized in that 
behalf, such sentence, and any order or waiTant issued in pursuance 
thereof, shall be deemed to be the sentence, order or warrant of a Court 
or tribunal acting under the authority of tlie Central Government or 
the Cioun Eepresentative. 

IG. IParrani o/ officer of such Court to he sufficient authority. — A 
warrant under the official sigiiatuie of an officer of such Court or tribunal 
ns is referred to in section 15 shall be sufficient autliority for bolding any 
person in confinement, or for sending any person for transportation, in 
pursuance of tlie sentence passed upon him. 

17. procedure where officer tn charge of •prison doub't* the legality of 

warrant sent to him for execution under this (1) Wliere an 

officer in charge of a prison doubts the legality of a warrant or order 
sent to him for execution under this Part, or the competency of tlie 
person whoso official seal or eignalure ie affixed theieto to pass the 
sentence and issue the warrant or order, he shall refer the matter to 
tlie Provincial Government, by wlm-so order on the case he and all other 
public officers shall be guided ns to the futuro disposal of the prisoner. 

' (2) Pending a reference made under sub-section (1), the prisoner 
shall be detained in sucli manner and with sucli restrictions or mitiga- 
tions as may be specified, in the warrant or order. 

18. Execution in British India of certain capital sentences not 
ordinnrili/ excnitahle there. — (1) Where n British Couit exercising, in 
or xiith respect to territorj' beyond the limits of British Indio, jurisdic- 
tion which the Crown has in such territory, — 

{«) has sentenced any person to death ; and 

(b) being of opinion that such sentence should, bv reason of there 
being in such (erritoiy no eceuro plare for the confinement 
of such person or no suitable appliances for his execution 
in a decent and humane manner, be executed in British 
India, has issued its warront for the execution of sucli 
sentence to the officer in charge of a prison in Bn’tisli 
India, .such offieer shall, on receipt of the warrant, cause 
the exerution to be r.arried out at such place as mav bo 
prescribed therein in the same manner and subject to’ the 
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iiarnr >n all ir»|*rrl« n* if il were n warmnl 

Jtilx i*»tif‘.l un'l^r ill** |umi«u'n* nf Kriion of the CVie 
of Cniinnal I’rofoiluto Jh'JS (V of IhOS). 

(2) Thr of txlnrh the ofU***!* i« chfttpe ore to execute ?cn» 

Ujirei mulrr niiv Mirh u.^rTniili n% nfoir‘ni<l in e.irli I’rnxitiro lie 

ptuli nx the I’ro'innnl (Joxrtmnrnt iiiaVf hy penrml or ^j'rci.Tl order, 
ilirnt 

(•Ti .\ (’ourt jih.ill lie ilrrmrtl In he n Ilrili*h Court for l!ip ptirpo'C^ 
of tijjx ^ettinn jf the jirc'j'Hnp .lw«lpo, or il the Court ronx|«l of two or 
jimu* .ludircx, nl lra»l »iJie ot the .I«i!pr«, i» nu ofljrrf of the crown 
jiui)i(ir»7ril to net n' fuirh .ludpe liy nov Itnli.’in Stale or the Kulcr 
tlii-iciif or till* Ceniml (iorernm* iit or the Crtuxn Ilejire«enlntivp: 

rrox’nled that exerv warrant iit«uc«1 under lliix »uh'*cction liy ony 
5tJch tnhunal fhall, if the trihunnl mn«i'ts of niore than one .Tudpe, ho 
pipned hy a .Tudpc uhn is an ofiicer of the llritinh Urivernment uutliorjz- 
0(1 as afore-aid. 


CAllT V. 

l'rn<oNs cMnn Srvn'Ncn *•!' l*rvAi. SrnviTfnr. 

10. Persons tnulrr senteure <»/ j>rnitt serriluilr hn\r to he dealt 
irrfij.— {1) ILvpiy ]»er>on under pentence of penal •ervitude niny he con- 
fii'cd in ffuch prison wilhin the l*rovinrc ns the l*ro\inrial Govrrninont, 
li\ general onVr. <lirer<s, and may. xxhile so conhneil, he hrpt to Iinrd 
labour and, until he ran conxeniently he removnl to nuch prison, ho 
imprisoned, xxith or uilliout hard lal’iour, and dealt with in all other 
respects ns persons under nontcnce of riBorous imprisonnieut may, for 
the time hemp, hy law he dealt with. 

(2) Tlic time of such intermediate imprisonment, and the time of 
removal from one prison to another, jihall he taken and reckoned in 
discharge or part discharge of the term of the Rentenec. 

20. Etwetrnents respcclhiq persons «n*frr sentence of trnnsportntion 
or imprisonment irilh liard lahonr applied to persons under jrnfence of 
penal servitude. — Ever}' enactment now in fnice in Ilritish India with 
respect to persons under sentence of transportation, or under sentence 
of imprisonment witli hard labour, Rholl, Fo far ns is consistent xvith this 
Act, he coiistriictod to apply to perfions under flcnlciice of penal Bervitude. 

21. Potcer to grant license to person sentenced to penal servitude.'^ 
(1) The Provincial Government may grant to nny person under sentence 
of penal servitude a license to he at large wilhin such part of the Pro- 
vince and during such portion of hin term of penal servitude as may be 
specified in the license and upon such conditions ns the Provincial Gov- 
ernment may by general or special order prescribe. 

(2) The Provincial Government niay’rex'oko or subject to such condi- 
tions alter any license granted under Bub-sertion (1). 

22. Licensee to he allowed to go at lar^r.— So long as any license 
granted under section 21, sub-section (1), continues in force and 
xmtevolced, the licensee shall not be liahte to imprisonment or penal 
servitude hy reason of his sentence, hut shall ho allowed to go and remp* 
at largo according to the terms of the Hcenso. 
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^•1. Apprrhrr<ion oj convict trhcrc licence rcrolnL — In r.-xsc of the 
rc%ornti<in of .my >0011 liron<c as aforc»ai<l, any Socro^tary to the Pro- 
vinri.il Ooveniinont mas', hy or<ler in writinp, sicnify to any Justice of 
t!i«' or ilaui'tmle tliat the licence h.as been revoked, and require 

li’Jii to j«-ue a uarr.mt for the arre-t of the licensee, and such Justice or 
}ilapi'trate ^llall i'sue his n-arrant accordingly. 

t?}. lijccution of irnrrant^ — ^.V svarrant issued under section 23 may 
he evrcv.led by .any ofilcer to whom it is directed or delivered for that 
jmrjMi-e in any part of British Indm, and shall have the same force 
tn any place nitlun British India as if it had been originally issued or 
suh'e.picnily ondorfed by the Justice of the Pe.ice or M.agistrate or 
other authority having jurisdiction in the place where it is executed. 

2.*» /.rcr)i»rr ».'7jrn nrrc*fc</ to he brought up for rcconmitmcjJt. — (I) 
"When the liffn«ee, for who'e arrest a warrant has been issued under 
se''linn 2-1, is arrested thereunder, he shall he htoujrht, as soon as 
convenicjitly may be, before the .Tustiee or Magi«trate by whom the 
Ti.armnt wa« i^«ue<l, or liefore some other Justice or Macistmte of the 
»atne place, or before a Justice or Magistrate having jurisdiction in the 
di^tnet in which the Hcen«ee has been arre«fed. 

(2l Such Ju«tice or Maci«trate as aforesaid shall thereupon niake 
out a nnrrant under his hand and se.al for the recommitment of thtj 
Hron«ee to the privin from which he wa« released under the license. 

Jiccot')niimc7tf . — When a warrant has been issued under «eetion 
2"», ^ub-seetion (21, the Ucen«ee «ha!! be rtvomtnitted nerordingly, ond 
-ball therrtq>on be liable to be kept in penal «erviluile for ««irli further 
tenn a«. with the time during which be may hare b-'en impri-nned under 
the oricrinal ‘••nience and the lime during nhich he may have b^en at 
ba^irc under an unrevoked licence, is equal to the term mentioned in the 
oricrinal «entenee. 

27. I'rtuihy for hreoch of comJttion of the fjVrn*c. — If ,a licence is 
cranied under -cction 21 upon any condition «perified therein, and the 
iicen*ee— 

ffi^ violate^ .anv condition «o sperifieil; or 

(h) roe« beyond the limits <o specified; or 

(r) knowing of the re\(>cation of the licence. n»'glrcls forthwith* 
to -urrender hiin«elf, or conceals himself, or endeavours to 
avoid arre«t ; 

ho «hall 1 e liable upon ronvirlion to 1»e «entenred to penal s/rriinde for 
a icrri rot exceedm" the full term of pen.il servitude mentioned in 
the nrigiral «fntencc. 


PABT VI. 

T»r>;ov\i. or pMsovrr.s. 

2>. r'fr'r-rn in thti Vo.Ti to pr>»oni. efr.. to hr cr‘n*irvr(J as 
rfr'-jt ■> 0^1^ fii / ^r1.o,.Jr — 1-, Pirt, all refrrrnce< to 

or tn in]Hi«on’‘*ent or ennfirement b.’ eor'tiuf.l a« referri;!" 
al'T to TI< f. rT.'.it.'n’ Stl ool« of to dit»*ntu>n thertin. 
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CD Urmnr^l rf ptiffvfrf . — “(IJTliO !*rni!n'j.>l f*'-TrrT4-:<“nl t.nr, 
1'^ prnrml tir »p(vial nrilrr, protiil^ /of (hr ffjn'n.il nf nti^ pri»oT>»-r 
tonuiic'l iti n |'n'Mn~ 

(fl) tamlrr fmlmro nf ilr'tih, or 

(h) tindrr. rr in Ii>u of, n ^<'n!cncc of imjiri»onwf nl or 
porlatinn, or 

(r] in Hofanll of pnvmtnl of n finr, or 

(f/) in ilrfaull of pirtrp fimin'lr for Iropinp Iho praro or for 
niainlainitip pood hrhftviotir, lo nny othrr prT*on in 
(hr I’rnvinrr nr nith tho roti^rnl of (hr Plot ifiri.’il (intrrti* 
riirnt ronrpinrd, to any pri»on in any <i(ljrr Proxilirp, 

(2) Suhjprl lo (hr ordcra, and tindor (he rontrnl of (he Provjnrinl 
Govcrnnirnt, (he Impertor-Orneral of pYiwirn tii.iy, in lile niannrr, 
proride for (he removal of any prisoner confined a' aforesaid in n prison 
111 the pro\irire (o any other prL»on in the province, 

30. Lunatic priiottert hmc to he tIenH iriVA.— (1) •'Where it appears 
to (lie Proxiiirial (loaerntnent that any perM>n delaine*! or imprisoned 
under any onler or ^eiitenre of any Court i^ of iin«ounil mind, the I’ro- 
MiKinl (in\4'riimeiit may, liy a irnrmnt aettinp forth (he prniind'« of 
belief that the person i* of unbound mind, onler hi' remoinl (o a lunatio 
nsylum or other place of n wife emtody within the Provinre, there to ho 
Kept and treated ms the rrovincial OovermmmI diieils duriiip (lie re- 
mniiider of (he term for ubicli lie has been ordered nr senleiieed to bn 
detained or iinpuMUK'd, or, tf on the expiration of that term it is certifieil 
hy a medical ofTioer that it is neces<w»rj’ for the pafely of (he prisonoi or 
others that he shoubl b<« further detained under inciliLal care or treat- 
ment, then until lie is discharged according to law. 

(2) Where it appears to the l^rovineial Government that the prisoner 
liaJ become of sound mind, the Provincial Govcrnmenl idinll, by a warrant 
directed to the person Laving charge of the prisoner, if still liable to be 
hept in custody, remand liiin to the prison Irom whirh he was removed 
or to another prison within the Province, or, if the prisoner is no longer 
liable to be kept in custody, older him to l»u disehaiged. 

(3) The piovifiioiis of section 0 of (he Lunatic Asylums Art, IS-^S 
(XXXVI of 1858), sliall apply to every person confined in a lunatio 
asylum under sulvsection (1) after the expiration of (ho term for which 
he was ordered or sentenced to be detained or imprisoned ; and the time 
during whicli o prisoner is confined in n lunatic asylum under that Rub- 
section shall he reckoned ns part of tho term of detention or imprison- 
ment which he may have been ordered or sentenced hy tho Court to 
undergo. 

(4) In any case in which the Provincial Gnvornnient is competent 
under sub-section (1) to order tho rcuiovnl of n prisoner to a hinnlio 
asylum or other place of safe custody within tho Province, the IVoriii- 
cial Government may order liis removnl lo any such nsylum or plaro 
within any other province or within any Indian State by .agreement 
with the "^Provincial Government of such other Province or with 

• This section was substitutwl for tlio oricinal section, bv tbo Itepoaling > 
Amending Act, 1903 (No. I of 1003), Bcction 3, and SclieJuto II. 
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6Uf*h State or tlio Ruler thereof the cose may he; oikI tlie provisions of 
tliia eection respecting the custody, detention, remand, and discharge of 
a prisoner removed under sub-section (1) shall, ho far as (hey ran bo 
jiiiide applicable, apply to a prisoner removed under this sub-section. 

iU. [Rcfjiovol of -prixoners Jrom Urritoriet under one Provinciul 
Gorcrninfi7it to ferntories vnder another.'^ 

Jiepcahd hy the Repealing anti Amendinff Act, 1003 (7 of 1003). 


PART TII. 

PuiisoN.s UNDnn Se.vten'ce of TnANsronTATioN. 

.n2. Appointment of placet for confinement of persons vndcr sentence 
of irnntporlniinn and rcmoral /hrrefo.— -(1) The l^rovinrinl Government 
may ap|K)int places uitbin the Province to wbicb persons under sentenro 
of trauMiortatjoTi shall be sent; and the Provincial Govonimont, or some 
f)fnci'r duly authorised in this behalf by the Provincial GovcrniriPiit, 
hhall give orders for the removal of such persons to tho places so 
appointed, except ^'hen senteuee of transportation is passed on a person 
alieady undergoing transportation under a sentence pieviously passed 
for another onence, 

(2) In any case in ■which the Provincial Goverjunont is competent 
under suh-aection (1) to ajipoint places within the Provinces and to order 
the removal thereto of persons under sentence of trnnsporlnlion the Pro- 
vincial Government may appoint such places in any other Province liy 
agreement Aiith the Provincial Government of that* Province, and may 
by Iil»c ngreenn-iit gi%e ordeis or duly aulhorizii some officer to give 
orders for the rcnioud tlicrcto of micli persons. 


PART VIII. 

Di.sriiAKCi: or Pni.soxEns. 

ttJl. llrlrmc, on rccoi/niznjice, hy onler of Iliyh Court; of jtrisoncr 
rccommeudfd for pardon . — Any Comt ultich is a Higlt C«>urt for Die 
piirp'MPs of the Government of India Act, lOJiy, may, in any case iti 
uhith it has recommended to Her Majesty the granting of a free paidon 
to any pri«oncr, permit him to he ut liberty on liis own recognizance. 


PART JX. 

Pi'ovivioNS roa jironinso iin; Arrr.NDwrr; m- Pjusomus sno 
« nf.iiNi.No Till in Kviun.s’ci:. 

/l/fr/i<binrr of Vritonrrs in Court. 

ni. TUfrrmres in tht* Part to prirnnt, rfr., In hr cointrucil at 
rrftrriny ttho tn J{rfnnmit„ry S,hooh. — In this Part, all icferciices to 
prions nr tn impri'onmeat or rnnriiieinetit shall he construed as referring 
fcUo to llffurinatory Schools or to detention therein. 
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•{ > J'vtrrr for f’m/ f’ruirf# fo rfjutrf •Jpjtrnt>tncr of yrhnurr fo »iirf 
fiiilrnrr — Stili]»yt to tljr t^ittnikion* n| frrlion nnj' (’i'll Court limy, 
it il (tiinlK ihnt tin* cvKlrticc *>l nnv j*rt»on cotifiufl it» nny j«rj‘on 
« iiliin tlic loral limit* of it* nppriinir jiiri«ilKtioii, if it i* n litglj Court, 
or, if it i* not n llicli Cotitt, tjirn nttlnn tlio local lliniti of tlie npjtrlinto 
jun*^<hf lion of tlpr Ihpli Court to uliirli it i* nulHinliiintp, i* malprinl 
ill niiy mailer jx-rnlitip hoforp it, male oti nriler in llip form pctfortli 
in ilir fir»i *< lic'lulc, ilirrctcil to the i»llircr in rliarpc of tlic prison. 

•Ui Ihrtrid Juihjr m rrrioin Ctt$ci (o rnuutcrtiijn onlrrt nim/c i/nf/cr 
$r, itou .31 — (Ij Whrrr nil onlrr umlcr section H'l i* iiiailo in nny civil 
innller ponduip— 

(<j) in n Court Aulionlinntc to the J)i*trirt Jiidpc, or 

(f>) in a Court of nmnll Cau*cs otitiidc n Prc^idpiiry-town, 

il -liall not l»c forunnlcil to the officer to ulioni it i* clircrti»cl, nr arfed 
upon liy him, until it has hren snlimittcd to, nnd coiintcrsipncd Iiy,— 
(i) tlie District Jtidpc fo which tin* Court i.s suliorilinafp, or 
(n) ihc District .Tudpc within the local limits of whose jurisdic- 
tion the Court of Small Cau«es is situate. 

(H) l'\cry order suhniitteil to the District .Tudge under stih-section 
(1) shall ho accompanied hy a statement, under Ihc hand of Ihc Judge 
of the suhnrdinnio Court or Court of Small Causes, ns the case mav he, 
of the fails which in his opinion render the order necessary, ami tlio 
District Judge may, after considering such stnteniCnt, dcclinu to counter- 
sig^fi fhe order. 

nj. /’oirrr for certnin Criminal Coiirfs to require nttendauee of 
liritontr to give evidence or nnsteer to charge , — Suhject to the provi- 
sions of section 39, any Criminal Court may, if it think.s that the 
evidence of any person confined in any prison within the local limits 
of its appellate jurisdiction, if if is a’ High Court, or, if it is not a 
IIipli Court, then within the local limits of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the High Court to wliich il is suhordinate, is material in any matter 
pending before it, or if a charge of an ofTcnco against such person is 
made or pending, make an order in the form setforth in the first or, 
second schedule, rts the case may he, directed to the officer in charge 
of the prison: 

Provided that if such Criminal Court is inferior to the Court of a 
Jfagistrate of the Ist class, the order shall ho submitted to, nnd counter- 
signed hy, the District Slagistraie fo whose Court such Criminal Court 
is subordinate or within the local limits of whose jurisdiction such 
Criminal Court is situated. 

38. Order to he transmitted through Jfoi/ijfrafe of the district or 
suh-division in ^rhich 'person is confined . — ^AVliere any person, for wlio«c 
attendance an order as in this Part procided is made, is confined in an}* 
district other than that in wliich the Court making or countersigning 
the order is situate, the order shall be sent by the Court by which it 
is made or countersigned to the District or Sub-divisional llagisfrato 
within the local limits of whose jurisdiction the person is confined, an 
that Ifagistrafe shall cause it to be delivered to the officer in charg 
the prison in wdiich the person is confined. 
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• 39. Procedure icherc remotal is desired of 'person confined in Presi- 
dency-town or more than one hundred miles from place lolierc evidence 
is required . — (1) Where a person is confined in a prison within a Presi- 
dency-town, or in a prison more than one hundred miles distant iioni 
tlie place where any Court, subordinate to a Uig^ Court, in which his 
evidence is required, is held, the Judge or presiding officer of the Court 
in which the evidence is so required, shall, if he thinks that such person 
should be removed under this Pait for the purpose of giving evidence in 
such Court, and if the prison is within the local limits of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the High Court to which such Court is subordinate, 
apply in writing to the High Court, and the High Court may, if it 
thinks fit, make an order in the form setforth in the first schedule 
directed to the officer in charge of the prison. 

(2) The High Court making an order under sub-section (1) shall send 
it to the Di'itrict or Sub-divisional Magistrate within the local limits of 
whose jurisdiction the person named therein is confined, or, in the coro 
of a person confined in a piison within a Presidenci’-town, to the Com- 
missioner of Police, and such Magistrate or Commissioner shall causo 
it to he delivered to the officer in charge of the prison in which the person 
is confined. 

40. Persons confined heyond limits of appellate jurisdiction of Hiyh 
Court. — Where a person is confined in a prison beyond the local limits 
of the appellate jurisdiction of a High Court, any Judge of such Court 
may, if he thinks that such person should be removed under this Part 
for the purpose of answering a charge of an offence or of giving evidence 
in any criminal matter in such Court or in any Court suhordinato 
thereto, apply in writing to the Provincial Government of tlie territories 
within which the prison is situate, and the Provincial Government, may, 
if it thinks fit, direct that the person be so removed, subject to sucli 
rules regulating the escort of prisoners ns the ^JO^iucial Government 
may prescribe. 

41. Prisoner to he hrouyht wp.— TJpon delivery of any order under 
this Part to the officer in charge of tlie prison in -which the person named 
therein is confined, that officer shall c.'iuse him to be taken to the 
Court in which his attendance is required, so as to he present in the 
Court at the time in such order mentioned, and shall causo him to ho 
detained in custody in or near the Court until he has been r.varained or 
until the Judge or presiding officer of the Court authorizes him to ho 
token back to the person in whirh be wns confined. 

42. Poiccr to Government to exempt certain prisoners from operation 
of this Part. — Tlic Provincial Government may, by notification in the 
Official Guielte, direct that any person or any class of persona ahall not 

' be removed from the prison in which be or they may be confined ; and 
thereupon, and so long as such notification icmains in force, tlie 
prorisinjH of this Part, other than those contained in sections 41 to 4G, 
shall not apply to such person or class of persous. 

43. Officer in charge of prison when to ahstain from carrying out 

orders. — In any of the following cases, that is to say, 

(a) where the person named in any order made under section 35, 
section >!i or section 39 appears to he, from sicknesq nr 
other infirmity, unfit to be removed, the officer in charge 
_ of the piison in which bp is confined, slinll apply to the 
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Innji« «i} t^llI•«f• jtiti»«ln linn llif i« silijnlr, oml il 

► nrli Mnpi'ltntr. |tv nrilinp ntiilrr In* lian«J, tlrclarn 
liiiii>>>1f io Ix" of «ipiiiinn lljai l!ip prr*nn tinninl in llio 
nrilrr i*. fr'nin fsrlvnr*' nr ntlirr itilittnily, tjnfil lo ha 
t<nu)^o(l, nr 

(h) vlirrn tlir priKHi namnl in nnv ^urli nr<lor in unilcr coin- 
tiiillfil f*ir liial ; or 

(r) %'lirrr tlir |wr»nn nnincil in nny piirh order ii under n rcninnd 
prinluip trjal or pending n ptcSitnitiiir^ invc'tipation ; or 
(d) ^\lirre the prfon tintiied in niiv Burh orcler i^ in custody for 
n poiiod «htrJi \rouId expire hefnrr the rspiralion of tho 
tune re<pnrc<l for removing hini under Ihi^ I’nrl nnd for 
tahinp him hark to the prison in which he in ronfined; 
the oOlcor in charpe of the prison ehaH nlistnin from rarryinp out tho 
order, and shall send to the Court from trhicli the order has been issued, 
a ^t:^^r•tIlen( of the reason for so nlxlaininp: 

Provided lliat such olTiccr ns aforesaid shall not so abstain whero— 
(i) tlic order has been made under section 37; nnd 
(il) the jier‘‘on named in the order is eonfined under committal 
for trial, or under a remand pendlnp trial or pending a 
preluiujian* investigation, and does not appear to be, from 
sickness or otiior iiiGrmity, unfit to bo removed; and 
(iii) (he place, wliore the evidence of the person named in tho 
order is required, is not more than five miles distant from 
the prison in which he is confined. 


Commissions for Efomination oj PrMOnerJ. 

44. Commissions for crimination of prisoner s.-^Itx any of the follow* 
ing cases, that is to say, — 

(а) where it appears to nny Civil Court that the evidence of a 

person confined in any prison within the local limits of 
the appellate jurisdiction of such Court, if it is a High 
Court, or if it is not a High Court, then within the local 
limits of the appellate jurisdiction of the High Court to 
which it is subordinate, who, for any of the causes men- 
tioned in section 42 or section 43, cannot be removed, is 
material in any matter pending before it; or 

(б) where it appears to any such Court as aforesaid that the 

evidence of a person confined in any prison so situate and 
more than 10 miles distant from the place at which such' 
Court is held, is material in any such matter; or 
(c) where the District Judge declines, under section 36, to 
countersign an order for removal ; 

th’e Court may, if it thinks fit, issue oi commission, under the provisions 
of the Code of Civil Procedure (XIV of 1882), for the examination of 
the person in the prison in which he is confined. 

45, Commissions for examination of prisoners heyond limits of 
appellate jurisdiction of High Court.— Where it appears to a High 
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, THE SECOKD SCHEDULE. 

‘ (See Section 37.) 

' Court of 

To the officer in charge of tKe {state name of frison). 

Tou are lierehy required to produce , now a priBoner in 

, under fiafe and sure conduct before the 
Court of at on the day of 

nest by of the clock in the forenoon 

of the aame day, there to answer a charge now pending before the said 
Court, and after such charge baa been disposed of or the said Court has 
dispensed with hia further attendance, cause him to be conveyed under 
safe and sure conduct back to the aaid prison. 

The day of 

'A. B. 

(Countersigned) C. D. 



‘ CnAPTKR I. 

CLASSIPtCATlOX AXD EsTACUSiniENT. 

1. The Ajmer Jnil m n Ccnlrol Prison. 

2, Unless otlicrwi«c onlered l»y (ho Prorincinl Government in nny 
individnal cn«e or ea«es, nil prisoner* eentenred to Bimple or riRoroug 
Imprisonment or to transportation for life or n term, nnd Undcr-trinl and 
Civil Prisoners nro confined in (lie Ajmer Central Prison, 

0. The Commissioner nnd District Mapistrnte of Ajmer-Merwnro, 
has heeft appointed c^o/Jlcio Inspector-General of Prisons. 

4. The cstahlishment of the Jnil shall ordinarily consist of:— 

1 Superintendent. 

1 Jailer. 

1 Deputy Jailor. ' 

• 1 Assistant Jailer, 

^ 1 Clerk, 

1 Chief Ilead Warder. 

3 Ilead Warders. 

0 The Civil Surgeon of Aimer-ifersvam plmll he the Superintendent 
and Medical Officer of the Ajtncr Central Prison. 

G. (a) When the Superintendent is absent on duty or casual leave 
the Additional Civil Surgeon ehall, subject to the approval of tho Com- 
missioner of Ajraer-Merwara, hold executive and medical charge of tho 
prison. But the Commissioner may, if circumstances bo require, 
appoint the Assistant Commissioner, to the executive charge and tho 
'Additional Civil Surgeon or tho Assistant Surgeon in charge of tho 
district hospital to the medical charge of the prison. 

(h) When the office of Superintendent is vacant, the Commissioner 
of Ajmer-Meni-ara shall make necessary arrangements for tho executive 
and medical charge of the Prison, reporting his action to the Provincial 
Government. 

7. A candidate for appointment to an executive or clerical post not 
already in government service ehall — 

(1) be not less than 21 and not more than 25 years of ago ; 

(2) have passed the High School or Matriculation or a higher 

examination; 


2 Gate-Keepers. 

45 ilnle Wnrders. 

1 Suh-Assistnnt Surgeon. 
1 Compounder. 

1 Female Wnrder. 

1 Dyeing Master. ! 
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Court tliut the evidence of a person confined in a prison beyond the 
limits ot its appellate juiisdiction is material in any civil matter p 
iiig befoio it or before any Couit suboiJinate to it, the High C 
may, if it thinks fit, issue a commission, under the provisions of 
Code of Civil Procedure (XIV of 1882), for the examination of 
person lu the prison in ivhich he is confined. 

4G. Commission how to he directed . — Every commission for the 
amination of a person issued under section 44 or section 45 shal 
directed to the District Judge within the local limits ofVliose juri; 
tion the prison in which the peison is confined is situate, and the Dis 
Judge shall commit the execution of the commission to the office 
charge of the prison, or to such other persoa as he may think fit. 

Service of Process on Prisoners. 

47. Process how served on prisoners . — ^When any process directe 
any person confined in auy prison is issued from any Criminal 
Kevenue Court, it may be served by exhibiting to the officer in ch 
of the prison the original of the process and depositing with him a 
thereof. 

48. process served to he transmitted at prisoner's request.- 
Every officer in charge of a prison upon whom service is made u 
section 47 shall, as soon as may be, cause the copy of the process dep 
ed with him to be shown and explained to the person to whom 
directed, and shall thereupon endorse upon the process and sign a c 
ficate to the effect that such person as aforesaid is confined in the pi 
under his charge and has been shown and had explained to him a < 
of the piocess. 

(2) Such certificate as aforesaid shall be nn'md facie evidence of 
service of the process, and, if the person to whom the process is direc 
requests that tlie copy shown and explained *to Ijim he sent to any o 
person and provides the cost of sending it by post, the officer in ch; 
of the prison shall cause it to be so sent. 

MiscelXancotis. 

49. .Application of Part in certain cases. — (1) For the purpose 
this Port, the Courts of Small Causes established in the Preside: 
towns and the Coiuts of Presidency Magistrates shall he deemed t( 
subordiiiato to the High Court of Judicature at Fort William, Ma 
or Bombay, as the case may be. 


• • • * *1 

50. Drpoftt of costs . — ^Xo order in any civil matter shall be madi 
n Coint under any of the provision.s of this Part until the amoun 
the costs and charges of the execution of such order (to be determiner 
the Court) is deposited in Riicli Court ; 

Provided that, if upon any application for such order it appear 
the Court to uliich the appHealion is made, that the applicant has 
sufficient means to meet the said costs and charges, the Court mar 


' Sii>>-»eclinn^ (2) nn<l (H) were rci>cn1cd by the Lower Burma Courts Act, 
(VI of laooi. Potion -15. 
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< . THE SECOND SCHEDULE. 

(5cc Section 37.) 

Court of 

To the officer in charge of the {state name of prison). 

Tou are hereby required to produce , now a prisoner in 

, Under safe and sure conduct before the 
Court of at on the day of 

nest by of the clock in the forenoon 

of the same day, there to answer a charge now pending before the said 
Court, and after such charge has been disposed of or the said Court has 
dispensed with hia further attendance, cause him to be conveyed under 
safe and sure conduct back to the said prison. 

The day of 

A. B. 

(Countersigned) C. D. 



CHAPTER I. 


Ct*.\f!SinCAT!OX AND EsTABLlsmttNT. 

1. Tlio AjnuT .Toil ia n Central Pri<«n. 

2. Uiilr<^ oflionvj«c onlorM by the I'rorincial GoTerntncnl in nny 

»ndi\-iiinal ca»e or nil pri«oncrA yentrneiMl to nimplo or riporoua 

iinpn^ontnoot or to transportation for life or n trnn, nncl Under-trial nnd 
Civil Prisnner.s aro ronfine<l in tlio Ajmer Central Pri«on. 

n The Commissioner and District iinpistrato of Ajmer-Mcrwara, 
lias been appointed cs-of^cto Inspector-General of Prisons. 

■i. The establishment of the Jnil shall ordinarily consist of;— 

1 Superintendent. 

1 Jailer. 

1 Depuly Jailer. ' 

• 1 Assistant Jailer. 

^ 1 Clerk. 

1 Chief IIc.ad ’Warder. 

3 Head Warders. 

5. The Civil Surpeon of Ajmer-Merwnra shall ho the Superintendent 
and Medical Officer of the Ajmer Central Prison. 

C. (fl) When the Superintendent is absent on duty or c.asual leave 
tbe Additional Civil Surgeon shall, subject to the approval of the Com- 
iiussioner of Ajnier-Menrara, hold executive oml medical charge of tho 
prison. Put the Commissioner may, if circumstances so require 
appoint the Assistant Commissioner, to the executive charge and the 
'Additional Civil Surgeon or the Assistant Surgeon in charge of tho 
district hospital to the medical charge of the prison. 

(b) When the office of Superintendent is vacant, the Commissioner 
of Ajmer-ilcrvrara shall make necessary arrangements for the executive 
and medical charge of the Prison, reporting his action to the Provincial 
Government. 

7. A candidate for appointment to an executive or clerical post not 
already in government service shall— 

(1) be not less than 21 and not more than 25 years of age; 

(2) liave passed the High School or Matriculation or a higher 

.examination; 


2 Gate-Keepers. 

Male Warders. 

1 SuVAssistant Surgeon. 
1 Compounder. 

1 Female Wanlor. 

1 Dyeing Master. * 
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“On leaving the conflaenco of the Punjalj rivers Alorancler snilei! 
down tile Indus to the realms of the Sogdi where he hnilt another city 
nccording to Arrian. Diodoroa describing tbo same people nndcr a 
difierent name says that be received the submission of tho Sodrao and 
Masarnao nations on opposite hankii of tho b’ %'*■- -nd fonnded another 
Alexandria. From these accounts it is evident that tbo Sogdi of Arrian 
and tbo Sodrao of Diodorus are tho same people, although the former 
have been identified with the Sodha Rdjputs by Tod and M’Murdo, tho 
latter with the servile Sudraa by Taux<^^ . . . 


When Alexander had gained his victory over the Mallei in tho 
battle of Multan, the Oxydrakao sent heralds to him with tenders 
of unconditional submission. The Oxydrakae woro' doubtless the 
people residing in tho vicinity of Uch**^ who sent to Alexander 
1,000 men, tho bravest and noblest of their race, as hostages, 
besides 500 war chariots Avith their drivers and horses, fully 
equipped, Alexander was gratified by this mark of respect shown 
by the Oxydrakae, and returned their hostages keeping only the 
chariots with their horses and drivers.**' Leaving Philippos in charge 
of the country round the modem Multan and ' ITch, Alexander 
sailed down the Indus towards a place where he laid the foundation 
of another Alexandria.**®' 


From this place ho sailed down himself to tho Land ruled over 
by Musicanus, which was reported to be tho most opulent in India. 
Socretaa praises not only the fertility of tho country but also the 
manners and character of its people and the laws ana administration 
of its ruler, a ruler who had neither come to surrender liimself and 
his country, nor sent envoys to seek his friendship. Ho had not 
oven sont prosenta to show the respect due to a mighty king, nor 
had ho asked any favour from Alexander. He thoreforo made his 
voyage down the river so rapidly that he reached the frontier of 
the country of Moosikanos before that prince had even heard that 
Alexander would attack him. Mousikanos dismayed by his sudden 
arrival, hastened to meet him, takmg the choicest presents and all 
Ids elephants with him. He offered to surrender both his nation 
and himself, and acknowledged his error which was the most 
effectiYO way with Alexander to obtain from him whatever one 
desired. Alexander therefore granted Mousikanos a full pardon on 

J7) 4 f!„ -..V.. ir.i T - oeo 


11th ■ ■ . 

trade, wealth, sumf* — ' *' 

of the inhabitants 
banks of a river whi 



wellings and marshes in which they 
possess excellent camels, and pnr- 


,xUneilnl}ilU»,alputtboaEh«tnUexuuwnl«th»Min«a»®B la HiJpuUDsf 


S?* swift piced camels of tho breed, c 


It 1ms hoon licM hy mMiy ntilljoritic-* tlml llm cnplt.il of 
irouslkrtnos ■xm'; Alor, which Mih-oqnontU* fomiM tljo ‘cni f.f tho 

government of thp lloi »lyim‘>ty oml of Clj;irh the l.finrj»'T, htil it 
nppears more iirolmhle that the part of the* Ui1mwnlj»nr lemloiy 
sonth-wc?t of Uch nnd now fonmng tin* Kiln! Irin of hliilnpur nnd 
&5diq:v!vid was nt Iwt inchuKtl m the donniinin** of Minmhniio**, 
This was the s*icw held hy General H:up wlio thonglit tlml ‘ilio 

Kingdom of Mom^ikanos inu-^tlmve emhmcc<ltliy(h‘.tnct 

of fiahiiwalpnr which answers Ivtlor to tlie dc^cript'on of timt 
kingdom as the most floiinshmg in nil India than the country 
around Alor.’*”* 

Alexander had fixed the confluence of the Akcslnes (Chenah). 
and Indus as the Iwundary of the satrapy of PJiiIipj>o«, and ho 
now made Oxyartes and I’cithon satraps of the conntiy to the south 
from the confluence of these nvers to the sea. Hence tlieir jurisdic- 
tions roust Lave met in the modem Stale. I’hihppos was soon 
assassinated by his mercenaries, and Feithon nppcai-s to have lieeii 
driven from his satrap}’ hy I’oros after Alexander's dcatli.*”’ I’oros 
in turn was decoyed by Eudemos into his jiow’cr and executed. 

Tim Buddhist Pkkiod. 

The Buddhist Empiro of Asoka undoubtedly comprised Sind 
and under the Kushan dyna^ a Buddliiht monasteiy was erected 
at Sui Viluir in the reign of Kanishka ns its Bactrian-i’illf inscription 
shows. This vihdra appears to have been ono of a lino of vihdras 
along the Indus. Materials, however, for a detailed histoiy of tho 

State during this period aro laddog. 

From the close of the Kanishka iicriod to A. D. 4f)5 nothing is 
known with any certainty, though the Tarikh-i-Murnd avers tlmt 
the ruined fort of Man, which was built by Raja Sahans Karor as a ' 


on It ia Bot unlikely that tlie rums oi Dattati Uanira or Pillanpnr on tlio Bej, nn 
old bed of the Indus, mark the site of the capital of Mousikanos. Tlio crouud for 
thi? theory is that among the ruins of Pittanpur stand the remains of a bngo ton cr 
. It 18 floid Hint this tower was parti- 
then fonnd which bore nil inscription 
inte of Alexander, and that its bricks 
■ • • (rape) refuse.^ Unfortunately this 
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CHAP. T> B. residence for his mother^ becamo tlie abode of tho Shaikh Hakim 
HiBtvxy. Qoraishij'.and in tho Malfuz or Biography of Shaikh Abul Gais, 
Hiikim, irhich puiports to hayo been yritten in the eighth 
centurj' H., it is alleged that Salians Karor iras a contemporary of 
Christ and a nder of part of Sind. On this eyidenco Sahans 
Karor can only bo regarded as a legendary king. 


The Rai HjTfAsrr. 

The Bai About ^95 A. D., honTCTer authenticated history begins again 
a'.*'d? 4 £) 5 , for in that year Baja Dinrajj commenced his reign. Ho iras one of 
the Bai dynasty, a hno of rulers as to whose origin nothing is 
known, though their dominions were vast, extending to Kashmir 
and Kanauj, to Qandahar and Seistan, and, on tho west to Jlakrnn 
and the port of Hebal, while on the south they held Surat. Their' 
capital was Alor, and -under their rule Sind was divided into four 
prorinces, viz., Bahmanabad and Siwistan : tho province in which 
lay Aakalanda or Talwara and Pabiya or Chachpur, and which 
comprised the greater paitof the Bahawalpur State: and thefoiu*th 
pi'ovinco which included Multan and tho Western Punjab, . 
ad.4;b. Pjyq rulers of the Rai dynasty goyemed Sind for IS/' years 
after 495 A.D. These were— 


Bai Sibirat 7, 

* Bai Sabft$i J, 

Bai Siburftslb 
Bai S&bflsl IT, 

all of whom roigned with splendour and success. Bai Sih^ras 
repulsed an invasion under a Persian b'ng or a governor of Sijiston, 
but fell in tho battle fought at Kicb. Rai Sahasi H, tho last of his 
line, lemitted taxation on condition that the fortresses of Uch, 
Sevrai (now Sarwabi) and Man, all in Bahawalpur territory, and 
other strongholds, including Alor, were kept in repair by his 
subjects. But ho allowed Chach, a Brahman, to obtain great 
influence in his kingdom. 


tzT^ Chach, known to the Arabs as Sasa, the son of SbLaij, was a 

Brahmnn*“^ and is said to have invented chess. On tho death of 
A.D. C3I, Sahasi H, Chach mtirried his widow and established himself 
on the throne, excluding tho rightful heir of the Bai, who c^ed 
in Malii-at,‘“’ Bsina of Chittor, to his aid. Chach, however, resisted 
Jlahrat, tliough he was oidy shamed into going forth to fight by 
his queen, and when challenged to single combat by the Rana 
treaclierously slew him by a ruse, Buying then proclaimed his 
brother Chandar his successor at Alor, Chach advanced on Pabiya 
which was held by Chntrn, a descendant of tlio Bais, and over- 

US) Neo Belisious Life.tnfra and Ell. /, p. -lOA Po£tin/»er on the authority 
oI tho 21ajn)a’'i*W£n<lilC says tbe Bais reigned for 2,000 years, Trhicli must be a 
gros< cioRfferatloD. 

}}*^jdost of the Saraot Drahtsana in BaMiralpar claim to be Us dcscoada&ts. 

' ibe repnted foonder of llarot. < 
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tlirow liim. Cliatrd tlion fled to TJcli wlicro lio was assassinated, CHAP. l, b. 
the fortress being surrendered to Chacli, who next •wrestca ilultan Historj. 
from the possession of Bajhra, also a kinsman ortho Bais. Finally 
Chach reduced Sikka. His rule extended to Kashmir, Kandahar 
and Las ’Bela, and ho mado an expedition to Kirman. Hying in 
the fifty-first year of the Hijra, after a reign of thirty-thi’co years, 

Chach was succeeded by his brother Chandar who ruled for eight ^ d. ,06. 
years and was in turn succeeded by his nephew Dahir who was a . d 712. 
slain in the ninety-third year of the Hijra. 

For some years there were serious disputes between Hiihir and 
his younger brothers Raj and Dharsiya. The latter wanted to 
many his sister Bai to the Raja of the Bhatiyas and Dahir was 
opposed to this proposal. This induced the Bhtitiya to attack 
Dahir ; but the latter totally defeated the former by the assistance 
of tho mercenaries of the tribe of tho Alafis —a tribe that had taken 
refuge in tho tcrritoiy of Dahir, who had left Makrtin after having 
killed the governor of the place. 

These events are thus described in tho manuscript history of 
tho late Colonel Minchin 

" AccordiDg to the Chach-ndraa which Sir H. Elliot considers is a 
translation of ft genuine Arab liiitory, tho present Balidwalpur State 
formed one of tbe Satrapies of the kingdom of Alor. It wns colled 
Aakalanda and Pabiya, the former title recording ibo onoionl hotob of 
Uch, and the latter 1 strongly suspect might be translated trans-Beds; 
as I have shown that tho town of 0ch is situated on tho loft bank of au 
old branch of this rircr and this fort was evidently situated on tbo delta 
formed by the junction of these rivers. These towni were also known 
ns TftlwAra and Chachpur. The former Dnmo«may have been given 
because of tho strip of sand running clo^e down to the town of Uch and 
the latter undoubtedly records the namo of tbe Bralimun usurper, who 
supplanted the Rai dynasty at Alor, and the name is still retained in 
the town of Chachar opposite Mithnnkot. Sir H. Elliot ideutiSes CUath 
with Sassa tho Indian, tbo ioveotor of chess, as Sassa is simply the Arabio 
form of writing the word Chach. His accession took place in A. D. GSl 
and shortly afterwards ho determined to visit the whole of liis empire, - 
and accordingly marched np the left bank of tho Indus to Pabiya to 
which ho laid siege ; the governor, howCver, as soon as his provisions were 
exhausted, fled to Askalanda. Chach having left an officer in charuo of 
Pabi^a, proceeded to Askalanda. There was, however, a great and bravo 
man in the Fort of Askalanda who was in the interesis of Chach, and, . 
being promised the governorship of both theso foris, killed CbatrA, the 
fugitive governor of Pabija and sent his head to Chach. Having com- . 
pletod this expedition, Chach proceeded towards Sikka and, Multan, but 
was delayed for three months at a ford on tho Beas which he was unable 
to^ cross. This must have been the other br.inch of the Beds which 
the Chon&b 80 miles below Hultan. Eighty-lwo years later 
ibn Qdsim -having accomplished tho conquest of lower Sind 
tho coarse taken by Chach, and according to the old 
chronicler journeyed till bo arrived at tbe old fort of Ya*biha or Pabiya. 

H was on old fort and tho chief of it was Eak«as. He was a cousin of 
D&hw, the son of Chach, and was present at the battle where be was 

S’ having fled came to this fort in a wretched plight. WheQ the 
Muhammadan Army arrived, hostages wore sent and chiefs and nobles 
>Tcnt forth and mado submissioo, Mohammad ibn Qdsim having learnt 
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ttat Knksfts belonged {o tbe family of Alor appointed bim na his ■Watir 
with tho title of the MuMrak Mnslifr. When lie lisd settled the affairs 
with Knksashe crossed Iho Boa* and reached the stronghold of Astalanda. 
The siege lasted for eeren days, when tho chief, who was a nephew of 
the chiet of Jlaltan, left nt night and took refuge in tho fort of Sitka, 
which is a large fort cn the south bonk of tho RAvi. The people, artizaos, 
and merchants then sent a message soliciting tho protection of llDham- 
mad iba Qlsim. He gr.'intcd their request, but put the whole gairison 
of four thonsand men to tho sword and sent their families into Blnyery. 
He appointed Atb.i, son of Salma Taroimi, governor, and proceeded 
towards Sileka and ATaltan/* 

The Abab Intasioks, 

As early as G8G A. B. in the fifth year of tho reign of Cliacli 
and in the khild/at of Umr, Bcbal, tho port of Sind, bad been 
attacked b}’ the Arabs under Alugbirab, and in 38 or SD A. H., or 
fully t^renty years later, Haras invaded tbe ^ngdom but retired 
caiTying off much plunder, and in bis secoiid inroad in 42 A. H. bo 
^vas defeated and killed at Kiktin. But two years later Mnballab 
ibn Sufi'a was detached by Abdu’-r-Rabman, the conqueror of 
Kjibul, and invading the Indian frentier penetrated to Multan but 
effected no permanent lodgemont.^”^ 

After Rai B.ibir'e accession, botreTcr, the Arab invasions began 
in eainost. Tbo pretext wastbo refusal of Bibir'’’^ to make reparation 
for tbe plundering of eight Arab ships at Bebal by tbe piratical 
Meds, This led to tbo despatch against bis kingdom of an army 
under Muhammad IrnddU'd^Bin ibn Q.lsim, two punitive expeditions 
against Debal having faded. 

Tho forces of Muhammad-i-Q.isIm comprised 0,000 picked 
cavalry from Irak, with 0,000 camel-nders and a train of 8,000 
Bactnan camels. At Mjkrdn Uo was joined by Muhammad Hirdn 
whose reinforcements included five catapults, each manned by 500 
men. With these forces Muhammad ibn Q.lsim reduced Debal early 
2 . m Apnl, and then Kinm and Sebwan. He defeated and slew Dabir 
at Rilwar^’"’ in June, taking Alor, Ueb and Multan, with other minor 
strongholds, in the same month.* Askalanda was at this time hold 
hj Bajhni Tab, a grandson or nephew of the Bajhra who had held 
Multan against Chach the usurper, and so a descendant of the Bais. 
Bajhra offered a strenuous resistance, but after a six days' siege 
nbandonecl tbo fortress and fled to Sikka, and lilubammad put tbo 
garrison to the sword, sparing only ita traders, artizans and peasants. 
Ho then left Utba Tamimi in charge of tbo place and besieged 
Sikka, which fell in seventeen days. Bajhra finally took refuge in 
ilultan and capitulated. 


llrigtjs’ F»rishta,l, 4 

<i‘> USlnr had, honerer, it wooldseem, Ja II. 81, fepnlsed on inttision by Eaonial, 
gotepnOr of Kiim.irajyn. a iironnceof ivashajlr, with the aid of the Arabs. 

£U I **** midway hetwoea Brabmaaaljad and Kirdo. 

» sonjewhat from that circa In tho Ohach.afma (quoted 

o”/’ *l*.*f^>**>)‘ It « from tUq Petsiaa cdiUoa of 

ino uaach.atma and Coloael Uiacbiaa maauscnpt. 
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Only threo years Jator, however, ifuhammad ibn Qasim was 
recalled and put to death by the KhaKfali Sulaiman, owing, it is 
said, to the false accusation of Suiya Devi, a daughter of Djlhir, 
that she had been dishonoured by him. hluhammad was succeeded 
by two gOYemors who accomplished little, but in 99 H. ’Amni 
ibn hluslim-al-JBahali was appointed by tho Khalifah ’tJmar ibn 
Abdu-l-Aziz to tho command in Sind, and he induced many of 
the Hindu Cluefs to accept Islam in return for their admission to its 
privileges. Among these Jai Sinh, a son of Dahir, embraced IsMm, 
and was restored in tbe possession of his territories, and resisted 
Junaid, the successor of *Amru, when the latter marched to tho 
Indus. In tho fighting which ensued Jai Sinh was slain, and 
nothing more is heard of the Rai dynasty of Sind. 

In tho contest between tbo Abbassidw and tbo Dmmayids for 
tho IcTiildfat Abdu*-r-Rahmau, appointed governor of Sind by tho 
former, was opposed by Mansdr, tbo nominee of tbo latter, and 
slain in battle, but Miisa Tamimi eventually defeated llansilr and 
ho perished of thirst in his flight to tho desert. Hnsham, a vigorous 
governor, was next appointed, and ho was succeeded by Umar bin 
Hafs, called tho Hnzarroard. In 771 A. D. Edh became governor 
and under tbo Ehalffab Hanin-ur*Rasbfd Abu’hAbbas for a long 
period ruled Sind with splendour and success, and tho era of pros- 
peri^ which tho province enjoyed under tho Abbassides was 
hardly interrupted by tbo revolt of Basbfr bin D^dd, under tho 
Kholifah id Mamdn, as Bashfr soon returned to his allegiance and 
was succeeded by Mdsa, son of tho famous Barmecide Yahyo, who 
was dismissed for squandering tho government revenues in c^rity 
and was replaced by Ali bin Isa. Tho governorship of Ali is 
noteworthy for his occupation of Kaikan, the country of the Jats, 
in which he established a military colony, and for his fjxpedition 
against tho JJeds, whom ho completely subdued, building in their 
country the ‘ Sakr-ul-Med ’ or Jlcd’s causeway, a name preserved 
in tho town of Sukkar or Sakkar. His son and successor iloham- 
mad also carried on a naval war against tho ^eds, of whom 
numbers were slain. 

After 870 A. D. the power of the Khollfiths declined, and 
Sind was tho first province to sh’p from their control, for in 257 
A. H. the Khalifiih hlu’hamad confcrrc?d its government, with 
those of Balkh and Tukharistan, upon Ta’kdb ibn Lais in order 
to divert tbo Buffirrides from their designs against ’Iraq. After 
Ya’kilb's death two principalities, Multan and Mnnsaro, wero 
founded. Tho latter extended from Alor .to tho sea, so that tho 
present State of BahawalpOT must’havo been wholly included in tho 
independent kingdom of Multan, which tho traveller Ma’sddi, who 
visited tho Indus valley in 915-6 A. D., found to bo flourishing 
under tho Amir of Multan, Abn’l-TaUiat ul-Munahba Qoraisb, n 
descendant of Glrilib, who had established himself on tho shdi^ of 
* Unrin before tbo birth of Muhammad. His family, says Mn'siidf, 
had held tho kingdom of Multan * nearly from tho beginning of 
Islam, * f.c., probably ginco tho Azah conquest. His domimons 
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extended to tlio frontier of Klmnlsiin, nnd tlicro vcro reckoned to 
be 120,000 liomlets round tho capit.'\l. !Most of tlio it* venue 
derived from tbo ricli offerings made at the Temple of tho Sun nt 
Multan -wbicb ■was resorted to by people from all parts of tho 
continent. A few years later IsbiKlirf and Ibn Haukal visited tho 
valley of the Indus, Tho latter, in whoso relation that of Istakhri 
is included, says, tho Multan territory vras fcrtilo and its produce 
cheap, though its fertility was inferior to that of Mansura. Tho 
people were dressed like those of Inik, though tho Amir was habited 
like a prince of tho country, and some persons woro their hair 
long, and their dresses loose, on account of tho heat. Tho Muham- 
madans and tho idolaters were dressed alike. Tlio Arabic and 
Sindian languages were spoken at !Multan and nt Mansara, and at 
Mansura tho traveller found some descendants of the Khahfnh Ali, 
who had him driven by persecution to seek a lufugo in that country. 
Tho Muhammadan power was however far from being firmly 
established, for tho iimabitants of tho Mansiira kingdom wore even- 
tually obliged to protect themselves against the Mods and other 
savage tnbes of the desert. 

A.D.08S, Tho prosperity of the Multan territories was not however 
destined to endure, for in 375 A. H., tho Kannatian sectaries, 
after their overthrow in Iniq, took refugo in Smd. This remark- 
able sect was founded by Abdulla bm Maimiin, a Persian, who 
preached that tho lino of the true Imams closed with Ismail tho 
seventh Imam in succession from Ali, Hasan and Husain. Denying 
the doctrine of tho resurrection Abdulla taught that good deeds 
were not rewarded nor evil punished in this world or tho next, and 
these doctrines were spread by secret societies as well as by open 
war. The sect derives its title from Karmat, a minute Arabic 
script used for tho secret despatches of the sect by Ahmad, one of 
Abdulla’s followers. It was also called Mulahida. The i^rmatian 
conquest merits more than a passing notice, for distinct traces of it 
are still to be found in the popular religious ideas of the State. It 
is indeed possible that these ideas are older than the Karmatiau 
heresy and that their prevalence among the population of Sind 
facihtated the rapid subju^tion by its adherents of the kingdoms 
of Mansura and Multan. No doubt tho weakness of the petty bcal 
kingdoms favoured the progress of the Karmatians, who were 
powerful enough to destroy tho great Hindu temple at Multan, and 
also to change the site of the orthodox mosqno m that city. But 
^0 Karmatians must have f' 'uid some strong local support in Sind, 
Bahrain auii A1 Hassa they could 
t- *■ or undertaken a 
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^vhich thej bad groaned. One of tbe Bftlocli clans, indeed, still preserres 
tho memory of its hero-sy, or tliat of its progenitor, in retaining its 

present title of Karroati Independent of ihe general dissemination 

of Shid sentiments in the valloy of too Indns, which favoured notions of 
tho incorporation of the Godhead in Man, the old occupants of tho 
soil mast, from other causes, have been ready to acquiesce in the wild 
doctriaes of tho heretics, who now o0ored thomsolves for spiritaal 
teachers, as well as political loaders, > 

“Tlieir incarnationof thoDcityj their typos and allegories; 

their philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric; their religious 
reticence ; their regard for particalar namben, particularly 7 and 1 2 ; the 
Tarious stages of initiation ; their abstruse allusions ; their mystical 
interpretations; their pantliolstic theosophy, weio so mneh in conformity 
with sentiments already prevalent among tlioso willing disciples, that 
little persuasion could liavo been required to induco them to embrace 
so congenial a system of metaphysical divinity, of which the final degree 
of initiation ...... undoubtedly introdoced the disciple into the regions 

of the most unalloyed athoiem. 

“ So susceptible, indeed, must tho native mind have been of these 

insidious doctrines that IlammefPorgstall and others have very 

reasonably concluded that the doctrines of these secret societies,— sneh as 
the Karmatisns, Ismaihans or Assassins, Dmses, Batiois, and sundry 
others, which at various periods have devastated tbe Muhammadan 
world, and frequently threatened the extioction of that faith, — though 
originally based upon the errors of tho Gnostics, wero yet largely indebted 
to the mystical philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and especially 
of India, where the tenets of traosmigratioo and of absorption into the 
Deity wore oven more familiar both to Buddhists acd Brahmans than 
they were to these miserable schismatics. 

“The Hindu population, therefore, though they had moch to dread 
from them, if it continued obstinately in tbe path of idolatory, was 
likely to oiTor a rich field of proselytism to each sealons fanatics as the 
Karroatians, or * people of the veil,' whoso creed conid not have been 
less attra-f-T- *•" s— — — * — *•* ,■* t , 

in many ■ ' s . ; • • . ' i • ' ! 

being am , j • : ; ’ ^ 

Guido ! tho Director! tho Invitation I the Word! tho Holy Ghost I tbe 
Demonstration I tbe Herald I the Camel I' *' 

Farisbta thus remarks on tho Karmatian ralo in Multan 

* On referring to historical works such as tho Tarjuma*i-Ma’tinf 
&c., it appears that Sulfcin Mahmud wrested Multan from the 
possession of tho Karmatian heretics and that it remained under his 
splendid dynasty till its decline, when tho Knrmatians regained its 
possession and appointed Hnmid Khan Lodhi, a man of their own 
faith, as its governor.* 

The Ghazmtide Peeiod. 

■When Sabuktagln invad^ tho dominions of Jaipal, the Brahman 
Rdja of liahore, Hdmid Khiin Lodhi tho Karamita, sided with tho 
Hindu ruler against tho Muhammadan invader, doubtless because 

Sabuktagfn <**' had been tlio main instrument, under the last of tho 

, Samani rulers of Khuras.hi, in suppressing the Kardmita sectaries 
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extended to the frontier of Khornsan, and there irero reckoned to 
be 120,000 hamlets rotmd the capital, ilost of the rerenuo Tvas 
derived from the rich offerings made at the Temple of the Sun at 
Uilnltan -which was resorted to by people from all parts of the 
continent. A few years later Istakhri and Ibn Haukal visited the 
valley of the Indus. The latter, in whoso relation that of Istakhri 
is included, says, the Multan territory was fertUo and its produce 
cUeap, ihongK its fertility was inferior to that of Mansdra. The 
people were dressed like those of Irak, though the Amir was habited 
like a prince of the country, and some persons wore their hair 
long, and their dresses loose, on account of the heat. The Muham- 
madans and the idolators were dressed alike. The Arabic and 
Sindian languages were spoken at Multan and at Mansura, and at 
ifansura th^o traveller found some descendants of the Khalifah Ali, 
who had him driven by peraeciition to seek a refuge in that country. 
Tile Muhammadan power was however far from being firmly- 
established, for the inhabitants of tho Mansura kingdom wore even- 
tually obliged to protect themselves against the Meds and other 
savage tribes of the desert. 

Tho prosperity of the Multan territories was not however 
destined to endure, for in 375 A. H., the Kannation sectaries, 
after their overthrow in Imq, took refuge m Sind. This remark- 
able sect was founded by AMulIa bin Maimrin, Persian, who 
preached that tho lino of the true Imnms closed with Ismail tho 
seventh Imam in succession from All, Hasan and Husain. Denying 
the doctrine of the resurrection Abdulla taught that good deeds 
were not rewarded nor evil punished in this world or the next, and 
these doctrines -were spread by secret societies as well as by open 
war. The sect derives its title from Kanuat, a minute Arabic 
script used for the secret despatches of tho sect 'bj Ahmad, one of 
Abdulla’s followers. It was also called Mulahida. The Kannatian 
conquest merits more than a passing notice, for (Hstinct traces of it 
are still to be found in the popular religious ideas of the State. It 
is indeed possible that these ideas are older than the Karmatian 
heresy and that their prevalence among the population of Sind 
facilitated the rapid eubjugatioa by its adherents of the kingdoms 
of Mansura and Multan. No doubt the weakness of the petty local 
kingdoms favoured the progr^ of the Karmatians, who wero 
powerful enough to destroy the great Hindu temple at Multan, and 
also to change the site of the orthodox mosque in that city. But 
the Karmatians must have found some strong local support in Sind, 
for ‘as they came as refugees from Bahrain and A1 ^ssa they could 
scarcely have traversed an inhospitable countiy, or undertaken a 
long sea voyage, in sufficionb numbers, to appear suddenly with 
renovated power in Sind,’ and the facility with which the Karmatians 
conquered Sind is thus accounted for by Sir Heniy EUiot^”^ : — 

“Many Hinda conrertj doubtless readily joined them, both in tha ■ 
hope of oxpolVmg their preaeot masters, and in the expectation of receiving 
a portion of their patrimony for themselves, after the long oxclnsion under 
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Tvhich they had groaned. One of the Baloch elans, indeed, still preserTSs 
the naeroory of its hereby, or that of its progenitor, in relaiaitig its 

present title of Karmati Independent of ihn general dissemioation 

of Shid sentiments in the vnlloy of the Indcs, which favoured notions of 
the incorporation of the Godhead in Man, the old occopants of the 
soil mnst, from other causes, have been ready to acquiesce in the wild 
doctrines of the heretics, who now offered themselves for spiritual 
teachers, ns well as political loaders. • 

''Their ...... iucarnation of tho Deity ; their typos and allegories; 

their philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric; their religious 
reticence ; their regard for particular numbers, particularly 7 and 12 ; the 
various stages of initiation ; their abstruse allusions ; tbeir mystical 
interpretations; t’ '■ s ^ • to bo much in conformity 

with sentiments ■ ■ . . • • willing disciples, that 

little persuasion ■ . I , i induce them to embrace 

BO congenial a system of metaphyfical divinity, of which the final degree 
of initiation. ..... undoabtcdly introdneed the disciple into the regions 

of the most unalloyed atheism. 

" So susceptible, indeed, must the native mind have been of these 

insidious doctrines that nammer-Piirgstall and others have very 

reasonably concluded that the doctrines of these secret societies, — such as 
the Karmatians, Ismailians or Assassins, Druses, Batinis, and sundry 
others, which at various periods have devastated the Muhammadan 
world, and frequently threatened the extinction of that faith, — though 
originally based upon the errors of tho Gnostics, wore yet largely indebted 
to the mystical philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and especially 
of India, where the tenets of transmigration and of absorption into the 
Doit/ were oven more familiar both to Buddhists acd Brahmans than 
they were (o these miserable schismatics. 

"The Einda population, therefore, though they had much to dread 
from them, if it continued obstinately in the path of idolatory, was 
likely to o0or a rich field of proselytism fo such zealous fauatica as the 
Karmatians, or 'people of tho Toil,’ whose creed could not have beoo 


• tT t ' i ' . *<«■*, ti.i 

Guido 1 the Director! tho Invitation! the Word I tho Holy Ghost! the 
Demonstration I the Herald ! tho Camel 1’ ” 

Farisbta thus remarks on tho Karmatian mlo in Multan » 

‘ On referring to historical works such as tho Tarjuma-i-3Ja’iini 
&c., it appears that Sdtan hlahmiid wrested Multan from tho 
possession of tho Karmatian heretics and that it remained under his 
splendid dynasty till its decline, when tho Karmatians reonined its 
possession and appointed Hamid Khan Lodhi, a man of their own 
faith, as its govenior.’ 

The GEAZMnpE PiaiiOD. 

When Sabuktagin invad^ tho domim'ons of Jaipal, tho Brahman 
Ihlja of Lahore, H^mid Khan Lodhi the Kanimito, sided with tho 
Hindu ruler against tho Muhammadan invader, doubtless because 
Sabuktagin had been tho madn instniment, under the last of tho 
Samani rulers of Khurasan, in suppressing tho Karamita sectaries 
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Ca&P.r,B. ra that country, bufc ho dtimately did homa^ to tho invader. 
Hist^ TliD I^dliis, however, did not abandon tho Karamita beliefs, and 
therefore no lasting ^anoe between them and the Ghaznivides was 
possible, eo that wo find Abul Path Daiid, the grandson of Hamid 
' Khan, in alliance with Anang P«l, Baja of Lahore, in lus resistance 
to Mahmiid of Ghazni. On &bjmid’s second invasion in 395 A.H. 
A. D. looi. be was occupied with the reduction of Bhatindah, whoso govemor 

R^ja Bijai Bai h^ revolted against tho suzerain Anand Pal, and 
bad molestEd Mahmiid’s hluhammadan deputies, but his third 
A. D. leys, invasion was dirccfted against hlultcui. Abul Path inYohed the aid 
of his niy, Anand Pal, and the latter true to his^allegiance opposed 
ilahmdd, but was totally defeated near Peshawar and fled to 
Sodhra. Mshimid then advanced on Multan 1^ way of Bhatindah 
and the city was surrendered to him after a siege of seven days, 
Abul Path becoming bis tributary. But tho invasion of Khurasan 
by the king of Kashgar recaBed Mahmdd to Ghazni, and Sewak 
Pal, a Hindu converted to Islam, whom he had appointed hiadepu^ 
in India* seized tho opportunity to revolt, but MahmUd suppressed 
this rebellion and then m 1008 A. D. turned his arms once against 
Anand Piil for his countenance of Abul Path’s resistance three years 
before, according to PnrisUta, ‘”>or possibly for connivance in Sewak 
Piirs revolt, and completely defeat^ him and his allies, capturing 
Hagnrkot. In 1010 A. B. Mallmild again advanced on Multan, 
which had revolted, and h.a*ring token Abul Path prisoner sent 
him to the fort of Ghur^ where he remained in confinement rill 
his death. The author of the Mirdt-i-Masii'df adds that after this 
event Multan was deserted, its ta'ts or chief, Anand PAl, taking 
A, D. 1024, refuge in TJeh. Fourteen years later however Mahmud agmn visited 
Multan which must have recovered some of its former importance 
for he there fitted out his army for his expedition to Bomnath and 
marched thence through the Bahawnlpur territory, visiting Mauj- 
rarh, Colonel Mincbin thinks, on tho way, A^r the faS of 
A. t). 1025. Somnith he marched back along the Indus and wrested Mans^ra in 
416 A. H. from an apostate ^a follower of tho Karmatian heresy 
according to Sir Henry Elliot) and placed a Muhammadan prince 
on the throne. Ho then attacked Bhatia (possibly the modem 
Bhutta Ifahnn in the SAdiqabad Kardari) and reduced its inhabi- 
tants to ohedience.*“^ On ius way back to Gbazaai, says Colonel 
hlindun, he passed through tho Bahawalpur deserts where his army 
Buffered greatly. The following stoiyy told, in the Jami-ul- 
HikAyat, has every appearanco of truth : " Two Hindda offered 
themselves as guiQ«^ and led the way for three days into a 
desert where there was neither water nor grass, and then told 
Mahmdd that they had been commissioned by their chief to lead 
him astray. ^Tou have the eea C^ary‘\^i^azawJ before you and the 
army of Hindostau behind, do with ua what you like for not a 
fiinglo man of your army will escape.* A waterfowl was seen 

(«} Actfoidinn to a-Hinda ehn»riotar ol Jamtaa Bbatindah bab Jaipil'a caPiJal 
6tid^3cfio{rcBidence.T..B.,-1.,-p.7S, ^ 

fS) JJripp*, page 45. , . . . 

t«j KiwU-ot-TawSrCkbi Heuiy ESiofc, Tot II. r. 24?. 
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flying in the nir. The Sulbiii said, -where theio are wiitci’fowls CHAP. 1, 1 
there must ho s-^eet -Nratcr, and proceeded after it. At lengtii he History, 
reached the banks of a great rirer, tlio crater of was braekisli 

and unfit to drink. Ho then saw another Araterfowl, and followed 
it up and came to a -rallcy in which they discovered siveet water. 

There they found a descendant of Ali, who was dwelling there 
with his Jamily. Tlie Sayad doclaml liis ignoiance of tlie road, 
but pointed out an old man close who knew' it. Tlie latter led 
them to a certain spot on tho hank of the i iver, but the anuj’ 
found it unfordable. The Sulhln ciistiug Iiimself ujion the 
protection of Providence, regai'dless of himself and fearless of the 
consequences, -with the name of God upon his tongue, urged liis horse 
into the stream. Tho array followed and, ^rith the assistance of 
God, crossed m safety.” Sir Hemy Elliot consideis this conlcl only 
have been the Srad or Panjnad/^^ but Colonel JImehin thinks that 
it was probably, from the w'ater being biTvckish, a branch of the 
Hakra, and that after crossing that stteara tlio army must have 
proceeded to TJeh and cros.'^cd the tSullei at some point tow'ards the 
north'Cast, the Indus flowing in those days close to Uch in tlio bed 
of -what is now the Panjnad. 

In connection ^nth this period the Minit-i-Masiidi'-®’ gives an 
account of a young noble, &il.«r j\Iasiid, a nephew of Sulhin Jlahmdd, 
who being unable to rcinam at Ghazni m consequence of tlio enmity 
of tho Wazfr Hasan Mairaandi, obtained pci-mission from the Sultan 
to ti-avcl for a year in tho Punjab, and leaving the Ghazni Court 
ivith a strong body of troo|)s came to Multin, winch ho found 
deserted, for since Mahiuiid had plundcied it for the second time, 
it had never been restored, and tlie Rais Arjun and Anang IMl, 
tlio lords of tho place, had gone to ivhklc in tlie jn-ortnee of Uch. 

Thcuce they scut ambassadors to Jlasiul to inquiio if he tliought it 
right thus to ovoiTuii a foreign countn-, adding, “ perhaps }-ou 
W’lU have cause to repent it.” Alasud replied, “ The country is 
God’s, his slave has no kingdom, but ho to whom God gives it 
will be the possessor.” He then bestowed khiiatt on tlie ambassadors 
and dismissed them irtth a caution to prepare for war. As soon as 
they had departed, he sent six Amu-s, vj;., Mir Husain Arab, Biizid 
Jafar, Tarknn, Xakf, Feroz and Unir j\[u}k Ahmad, with several 
hundred troops to attack Uch. Rai Anang Pal came out of his 
stronghold to meet liiiu. The combat i-aged for thi*ce hours, and 
many vetei-aiis fell on both sides, and tlio Rai was at last obliged 
to yield. Tlie conqucroi-s cntei-cd the city and plumlcreKl it, carty-ing 
off an imraonso amount of property. 

In 425 H. Isial-Tigin, governor of Mulhm, rovolted, but Tflak a.d.ic3i. 
Malik, son of Jai Sen, was sent against him and he -was drowiictl 
in the Indus on his flight to Mansuria. 

It will now’ bo necossaiy to iUgn>^ ftnd givo a bncf account 
of tbo Snmi-a and Sainma dynamics of Sind, Ivfoio dc-ahng with 
tho ]'criotl of tlio Sultans of Ghor. 
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CHAP. I, B. XuE Sntn^ AND Sammi DiN'AsriEs of Siah. 

Histoiy. The — ^AcconUog to tlic Ttilifat-ul-Kirnra the Snmr.is 

ai'e descended from the Arabs of Samira or Saninn-a ■\rho accom- 
panied the Tamim family, ^rhich furnished governors to Sind under 
the Abbassides, to the Indus valley in the second centurr of the 
Hijra, but Elphinstone and Elliot concur in reganling them as 
Rajputs {of the Pramara'^’ race according to the latter}, tvIio, Tvith 
a kindred tril>e called Emra. gave their name to Urara-Sumro the 
cotmtiy round Alor. I’he Sumras undoubtedly supplanted the 
Tamim and nile<.l independently over Smd for more than a centuiT, 
but it Tvould appear that under the Tamims the Sumnis exercised 
considerable power. Hence Abul Pazl states that the rule of the 30 
Snmra princes lasted for oOO years, but the Tsirlkh-i-Tahiri, describing 
them as Hindus, assigns to their rule a jieriod of only 143 years 
from A. H. 700-84 5, and says that their dominions included Alor, but 
that thcii' capital avas at Muliammad Tur in the i>arijn)ia of Hirak. 


A. D. 1320 . The Tulifat-ul-Kinim states that avhen Ghizi Khiin Malik, in 
the year H. maivheil towai'ds Delhi with an anny collected 
from Multin ami Siml, overthrew Khnsro Kluin, and assumed the 
title of Giyjs-ud-Din Tugblak Jihah, the Sjnmr.is took advantage of 
his absence and assertetl their independence, but Muhammad Yusdf, 
the author of the says that during the 

rciOT of 8ultan AMur R.ishtd, son of Mahmud of Gha23ii, an indolent 
and weak-mindetl lulor, the jKople of Smd became disaffected, and 
the Sumi'is as^cmbletl lo tlu* vicinity of ITiam in 4-15 H., chose as 
A. D 1053, their raler a man nameil Siimra, nho iviginxl independently for a 
long period, and left the kiugilom to his .'On BUilngai*.'*'*' The latter 
reigned fifteen veal's, and tbeil m 4*>1 H Blmngar was succeeded 
A, D 1039 bv^ seventeen nilers of this dynasty. Then the government fell to 
liamir who Iv.nga mant ■was dcposetl by tbc Sammas. 
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v.ays S«- Heniy Elliot, may jjossibly have allowetl 
^ ~ a titular sovereignty to 

the Ghaznivides even 

— — down to the time of Abdur 

-1 1 R.ashid in 1051 A. D., or 

33 paid tribute as an ac- 

-*'> I knowledgment of feoltv, 

n \ after that time, the 

• t 15 I advance of the Seljuks on 

the northera frontier of 
the empire and the 
internal disorders of the 
government, must have 
offered too favomtiblc a 
" conjunction for them to 
profess any longer an even 
_ nominal suboidination to 
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distant monai'chs unable to cnfoi*co it ; that the Surara power could 
at no time hare been extensive anti absolato in Sind, which was 
subject to perpetual incursions from thoGhorian, Khiljiand Tughlak 
dynasties of Delhi and the Punjab, .as avcU as the still more ruinous 
devastations of the ^fughals, that during these visitations the Suranis 
took refuge in the native deserts, till it pleased the stronger power 
to i*otiro after ravaging the crops and securing tlicir plunder, that 
they could have enjoyed little fi*ec<lom and independence, and can 
only claim to rank as a dynasty, from the absence of afiy other 
predominant tnbes, to assert better jireteusions to that distinction/”^ 
" In the sacred books of the Druses, ” saj'S Sir Iloniy Elliot,'”^ 
“ wo find an epistle of ^Duilnnn Raba-ud-Din, .... the pnncipal 
“ compiler of the Dnisc -writings, addressed in the year 423 H. 
“(1032 A. D.) to the Unitmirmi of Miihdii and Bindustdn in 
general, and to Sftadch. /bn Sthnn' Hdja Hal »m particular 

‘ Oil illustrious Hija llnl, arouse your family, tl>o Umtarians, and 
‘hnngback Dnud tim yonngor into i lie true religion ; for Jra’sud only 
‘delivered him from prison and bondage, that you miglit accomplish the 
‘ ministry with which you were ch.irgcd ngiinst Abdnltn, his nephew, and 
‘against all the inhabitants of Mnli.tii, -“O that the ili«ctple8* of the 
‘doctrines of holiness, and of tho unity, might bo distinguished from the 
‘party of bewilderment, contradiction, ingenuity and tebellion/ 

“ Here,” continues Sir Homy Elliot, “ the name is puri^* Indian, 
“ and the patronymic can be no other than one Suinra. Tjmt some 
“ of that tribe, including the chiefs, had affiliated themselves to the 
“ Karamafians is more probable than'’ *’ 

“ by M. Reiuaud, that ceitaiii Arabs • . • ■ 

“ nations. It seems quite evident . 

“ of names that the party particul.arly addressed wai a Sumra; 

“ tliat this Sdmra was a Ivaramatian ; and tliat tho 

“ Kararaatians of the valley of the Indus were in relation and 
“ correspondence not only with those of Pci-sia and Arabia but also 
“ with tho Dmscs ” 

The capital of Hamir, tho last Sumra Chief, was tho town of 
Pattanpur, tho mins of which arc still called Patan-Munara, in tho 
prosent Iviixlari of S-idiqabad, and, on liis overthrow by tho Sammas,- 
iio is said to have abandoned his capital and repaired to the Dragul 
hills on tho Baloclnstm boixlcr, wJierc he .‘Jcltled Avith all his tribes 
which eventually adopted tho name of Gorehini, still .a sept of tho 
Baloch.‘’‘> 

J'he Siimuxi Vi/ii'iKlg . — The Saminas deprived the Sumrds of 
their dominion in Sind in 752 H. and retained their power till 
927 A. II. IVlion Firo/. THighlak, King of Dellii, inv.aded Sind in 
792 A. II., tho Samnias opposcil him with 40,000 infantiy and 
20,000 cavalry and kept him at bay for two and a half years. And 
in 912 II. Dil^slwd, tho Wazfr of i.im Xauda, conquered tho countiy 
as far as Uch. 


Compare Ilfnrr KUiot, Vol. I, pp. 493 91 
Vcl I. p 4'U. ■’ 
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1210 A. 


1215 A. 

1217 A. 


Tub Ghoiswx Sim-taks. 

Qlie vitnlitr uf tbe Karimita raoTemciit may }io ganged from 
tbe fact that tbe>o sectario^ liacl i-ecovercd some years 

pinoi* to 571 H.j jn irlucJi year tbe Sult'ui of Glior 

recoTcrcd it fiom them amt tlieii advaiicetl to UclMvliicli Avas in 
possession of a mjd. Finding the place too strong to bo easily 
taken by siege ilnizz-nd-Diii made overtures to the rdnii ndio iras 
despotic over her bu^hand/’^' pifimising to make Iier his consort 
and Qneen of tlie World if liy licr efforts the city rrere taken. TJie 
stipulating that hor mni property should lie spared, agreed 
to g^vo hor daughter in man iage to tho Sultan and shortly after 
caused liev husband to lx? pot to death and dclivei’cd np tho city. 
Tho rdaf’s daughter then became a Muhammadan and was married 
to the Sultan who .sent her irith her mother the rdiii to Ghazni 
where they both died witlmi twfj yeais of the sun-endcr. This 
rdjd of TJch was, according to the Jlinit-hJahjin-ICnma a Bbiti 
chief, a tnlu' winch hiul prerjon-sly JielcI a largo part of Sind, but 
it la added that Uch wa.s actually trdeen by assault. In 573 or 
•574 H. Sultj'm Muizz-ud-Dfn marched an array towauls ^Tjilwwala 
by way of Uch and Mulb'm but was defeated and, returned suc- 
cessful, thnngli lie iva.s aide in 573 IT. to conquer tho whole of 
the tenUoiy nil thf ‘.tM-cna<.t in an o.\p(Khliou against Diwal, and 
presum.'ilily hec.Tnio ma'.t<'r' of all ,Smd, In the liistonos of his 
comiuo.^t- m Tudia Alnlinu and Uch do not appear to be faiihev 
menrioued sn that wo mar infer tint they remained po.*«ce:i))ly 
under his lulc, hut it 13 worth noting that Muizz-ud-Dfn’.s assassi- 
nation wa.s most probably the work of two or three Fidafs of tbe 
ilulabida or heretics who were, wc may conjecture, Kanimitas. 

Muizz-ud-Dln (“Muhammad of Ghor”) wa.s succeeded by the 
Sultiin Qutb-ud-Din I-bak, ‘aI-Mu’i 2 zi-us-SuIt.iai,’ the slave of Sultan 
ilu’izz-ud-Din and the fotmder of tho Slave dynasty. During his 
rule‘“^ Mahl; J{»siy-ud-Din-i-x\etamuv ^vas feudatoiy of Uch, but 
after hi** death in a campaign against tlie Maliks of Turkistan the 
government of Uch Avas entioiRtcel to ifalik K^itsir-ud-Dra Kabaja 
who had espou'ied two of Q«tl>-iul-Dm'.s daughters, and on that 
SulUm’s death he piwecded to Uch aucl possessed himself of 
hliiltan, Siirist.in and Diwal, as far as the sea-coast, subsequently 
annexing the coimtiy to tho eastwaitl as far as the Savsuti and 
Tabailiinda Dhatiiida). He also took Lahore. He was, however, 
ou‘'tcd from Lahore, Jlulfcin and Ucli by the forces of Sultan 
T.i]-ud-Din I-yal-dnz in 612 H., but ^vas reinstated m their 
pos.scssion as trdnitary of I-yal-timish after the latter had defeated 
I-yal-duz and jnit him to deatli. But Ivahaja did not remain long 
suliject to Sulhm Shanis-ud-Dm I-yal-t’mish and allowed his tiihute 
to fall into anear-s wheieujxni tho latter m C13 H. marched flora 
Dcllii on Lahoie to enforce its payment, and rapidly fording theBeas 


(W/ His proper tiUi*. alter bis ACtes-iuii, WdS Muizz-uJ-Djn JInharamaJ, tlioucti he 
is Qsiiiiilr tallt u Sli>li5b*nd*Din or Mufanioniad Ghori. T. N„ p 416. 

on //»({i pp.4’'Xl-l, where Ba«rt 5 gtves th<: correct tninsJation of EarisblaV 
account of this alTsir 

on T. it., pp. h3l>2. Also pp. &3J.4. 
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compcUwl Knbajfv to seek I'cfiigc in TJcli whither I-yal-timisli was not 
prepared to follow liiin. KaUga consolidated his power in Sind and 
acquired gi'cat power, in spite of constant hostilities between him 
and I-yal-timish. He reduced the Sumi-ji power to insignificance, 
only Tbatkit, Jungal and Tafur icmaining in their possession. 

The SfuGHM, Esvasioss 

Meanwhile far-reaching events had occurred in Central Asia 
and the power of tlie JIughals made itself felt. The Sultnn Jalal- 
ud-Dm Khwarazini, the mler of Ghor and Ghazni, was defeated on 
the Indus near Peshawar in CIS H. Ig* Chingiz Khan and, refused 
a refuge by I-yal-tiraish, endeavoured to obtain a footing in the 
country cast of the Indus. He defeated the Kliokhars in the Salt 
Range and then, in alliance with them, turned to Ucli and !^^nlt;^n. 
'J'he Kliokhars had had a long-standinff fend witli Kalxija wlio was 
encamped with 20,000 men near Uch and their forces led b}' 
Jalal-ud-Din’s general ovorwbehued him in a night attack and the 
Sultan came to Hch, but rctunied to the Salt Range in the hot 
season, Jvabaja being restored in his possession of Jfulhin on 
payment of a largo sum as tribute 

But Chingiz Klimi had meanwhile organized another arm}* 
against .lalal-ud-DIn who retreated towaids Lower Shid, and on 
arnving at Multan demanded a contribution frem Kabaja which 
was refused. ’ Unable to enforee his demand the Sultan marched 
on Uch, but as that city also proved hostile he burnt it and retired 
to Siwishin. 

The Mughal forces under Turti, the Ku’in or gcneial, following 
in pursuit invested Jlultan (C21 H.) but abandoned the siege after 
SIX weeks on account of the intense heat and retreated. Q'he 
Khwarazmi fovco-. must then have partly re-occupied the countiy 
for two year.s hter we find a body of the Kbalj tribe, which had 
foiracd pait of theaimyof Sult-in Jalal-ud-Diu cstablislied in the 
district of Mansili a. Kabga however ha-ring defeated the Klialj 
and slain their leader re-occnj)icd Uch and Mnlhin^’*' in G23 H. 

Uch hatl, it would seem, by tlu.s time i-ecovoi cd from its buming 
b}* Sultan .lakil-ud-Hm for in tbo next year Minhaj-i-Saraj, the 
author of flie Tabaqat-i-Nsisiri, was appointed to the cliaige of the 
Firuzi College in that city, but it enjoyed but a brief .spoil of 
ti-anqnillity for in G25 H. I-yal-timish in alliance until the remnants 
of the Khalj and Khwai-azmi fugitives marched from Holhi riu 
Tabarhindah on Ucli while the governor of the prevince of Lahore 
inarehed on Multan. Uch was closely invcsti'd and ajqieai-s to 
have fallen after a siege of nearly tlirce.month':, but Knlrija wlio 
had fled to Rhakkar was still untakeii, and I-yal-timi«]i dospatclicd 
a foreo against him. Kalwja ciideavourcsl to make tenn«, but 
wthout sncccs-s, and taking l)o.at to c''ea[)e down the Indus Ijo was 
drownctl bv the sinking of ihc-i-cs^solon the 22nd of .Tanricli-ul-Akbir, 
G25 H. 'i’lie fate of his sou 3Inliammad Ikshiain .Sliiih is unknown 

OH) T N«Fr e^’3-4. ftiio rp Mi-oii. 

oa Or returned to Moltin. lie wm enparentlr in lliocity during iti »irpe l-r tie 
MuRhalt mnd it does cot tppeir trheo or Low be feft il. 
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and liis tcn-itorics pa-i.'Jcd under tlic sw.ay of tlic Slave Kings of 
Delhi. Kabaja had ruled ivitli varying fortunes for tiventy-tvo 
years. After his death the Sumrjts lecovcrcd their poTver in Sind. 

At the time of the death of I-yal»timish Malik Saif*ud-Din, 
Ibak-i-TJchchah was feudatoi'y of Ucli, and soon after in C3o or 
G34 H. iMulhin was thi’eatened by an invading force of Q-irlugh 
Turks under Bialik Saif-ud-Dm Ilasan, but the Ibak advancing 
from Uch repelled this im’oad.*’®^ But in G3G TI. the Qi'irlughs took 
iMultan, Uch being then held in fief liy !Malik !Mua 3 *)'id-ud-D{n, 
Hindu Khan,*^'^ and I'ctaincd its possession. 

In G38 n. the Mughals advanced again on iMulhin, but finding 
they wore likely to lie ingorously op|)oscd turned their faces toward.s 
Lahore which they sacked. In consequence of this inroad ]\ralik 
Izz-ud-din Kabir Khan-i-Ayiiz, whom the Queen Razi'yyah had 
removed from the fief of Lahore to that of !^^ultan, proclaimed his 
independence and took posscs.sion of Uch and its dependencies. 
Ho died howoi’or in tho following j'car (G30 H.), and was succeeded 
hy his son T.lj.ud.dfn Ahu-Bakr*i.Ay.iz wlio subjugated Sind and 
several times attacked and defeated tho Q.trlughs bofoi’o Multiin.'*®’ 

In 043 H, Kyuk Khun, the gi*andson of the Chingiz or “ gi'cat ” 
Khiin, despatched araiics to invade China, Iiiin, Hindustan, Khurasan 
and Iraq. Tlio aimj* of Hindusbin was placed under tho command 
of tho Kii-in Mangotah and invaded the Delhi Kingdom by way 
of the Salt Range and tho Sind Sagar Doab, keeping along its 
western frontier and entering tho proiince of Jilulbin in ordoi; to 
assail that city and Uch, then the frontier strongholds of tho 
kingdom. Its advance caused Malik Saif“ud-dm Hasan, the Q.irlup;h 
I^’k, to abandon iMultan and embark on tho Indus for Sihwim. 
Mangxitah fii*st invested Uch, tho environs of which ho destroyed, 
but the place was vigorously defended and the Mughals lost one 
of their chief leaders. Meautune Malik Ghiiis-ud-din Balkan, after- 
wards King of Delhi, had organized tho royal forces to repel the 
Jilughal invasion, and maivhed, not by the direct louto from Delhi 
rm Saiaisti (Siisa) and Marot but by Lahore, crossing tho Beas and 
then advancing down the cast bank .of tho Euvf, which w^s generally 
fordable, so as to out off tho Mughal line of rotioat up tho Sind 
Sagar Doab to the Salt Range. This movement compelled the 
Ttiughal leader to raise tho siege of Uch and dividing his anny 
into three divisions he rotii*^, abandoning many prisoners, to 
Khurasan. 


(30)T.Tf,l.. r 633 

13:) Jlid. p 645. 634 B. was oventM lor w y >.,t outbreak of the fanatical 


uu.j .u ...w 1 ...t oi.wMuu, ii. juiioLiuu t\iiu lue Jiiciura.to Isoldtlie Muchnl 

invaders at his mercy, sqKirted irom thwrlase and liable to be aUo attacked from 
Mnltan. Cf. tboT. N., pp. 6C7 and 600. and Rarerty’s article in the J A. S B, 
1&92, pp. 16C.168. It is not elcirnlietliii Gldy/u nd-din actual' . . . 

or not. 


t actually crossed the Rivf 
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In 644 H. tho Sultjrn Kjtsir-ud-dm Sfaliraad Shah * mado tho CHAP. I. B- 
lilalik-nl-Kahir ’ Nnsrat-nd-dm Shor Ehan-i-Sunkai-/^®"^ Malik of History 
Sind and Hind, and in that same year the Mughals hold Multan to ^ p 
ransom, extorting 100,000 (Urams, TThoreas from Lahore they 
realized only 30, 000. Subsequently the 6of passed to !Malik Izz-ud- 
din Balban-i'Kashlu KMn and in 647 H. RIahk Saif-ud-dm Hasan, 1240 a . d , 
tho Qarlugh, advanced from Bani;m,“‘* -which territory he hold in 
spite of tho Mughals, to attack Multan, but Balban-i-Kashlu Kliiin 
advancing from Uch to defend it engaged the Qlrlughs. Malik 
Hasan was slain, but his followers kept his death secret, and 
though Balkan had entered Multan .after tho battle ho was compelled 
to o-TOCuato it, and the' JIalik Nasiv-ud*dfn, Rfubammad Hasan’s 
eldest son, took possession of it. Shcr Khan, however, shortly 
afterwards recovered it and placed his oivn retainer Ikhtiyar-ud- 
dfn-i»Kuroz in charge of the city. In 648 H. Balkan advancing 1230 a . d . 
from Uch mado an attempt to wrest Muitjin from Ikhtiyar*ud-di'n, 
but failed and retreated to Uch. Iklitiyar-ud-di'n further appears 
to have defeated the Rfughals in this year for ho is mentioned as 
sending many captives of that race to Delhi in tho month of 
Shaiwal. In 649 H. Rfahk Balkan showed a tendency to revolt issi a. d. 
at Kagaur, which he also held in 6ef, but made his submission when 
tho royal forces marched on that stronghold, ^fahk Shor Kh4n 
next marched on 'Uch from Tabarhindah and Lahore, by way of 
Multiin, and Balban hastening from Kngaur to Uch, went to 
Shcr Khiin’s camp and was there dctainctl as a prisoner until ho 
suirondered Uch, whence ho went to Delhi. Early in 650 H. tho 1252 A. D. 
Sulhin,^'’ RlahmiidSliah, maichcd in iwisoii with liij, army from DcUii 
towards Lahoio, intending to proceed to Uch and Multiin, in order to 
reinstate Balban-i-Ka.slilu Khun m those dependencies after ousting 
Shov Kliun from them, but ho returned with his army to Delhi 
without crossing tho Boiis.**” In 651 II. howovor ho again maTclicd i2-3 a. d. 
oil Uch and Jlultun and tho Malik Shor Khun withdrew from hi.s 
positions iii the Indus valley and flctl to Turkistan, lea-ving Uch, 

Mulhiii, and Tabarhindah in the hands of i-otamcrs. EailyinlSol 
they woro conferred on Ars.iL«i Klwn SanjaiM-Chast and Mahmud 
Shiili rotunicd to Delhi, but some time in 12.5.5 tlioj’ woio restored to 
JIahk Balbun-LKashhi IHiun, who in tho following year tendered Ins 
allegiance to Hulukii Khun and by him a body of Mughal troops iindor 
Ku-yfii S.’dm was hont to L’eh. In 1257 *^' Balbuii-i-Kashlu Khun 123CA. n. 
maichcil along tho Bcus with tin.- tiuiqis of Uch ami Rlultan against 
Delhi, but tho revolt failed and Balkan, de^ertetl by his Inxiiw, flctl 
to Uch and thcuco to lluUku in Initj, whence ho returned with a 
Mughal liitondant and a Ijody of tiuops under Xn-yin Sulin. 


CTJ'i) llo >Tas ncou'in of tlic Ulu^R KLin. afterwarcU the Eoperor Ghijis-ud-din, 
IlaUian, and nn III ftri Turk. lorrocrlv a iia»i/ul cr "larecf Altamtb boon after Le 
rcl>cJled n;rn>iist Mahmud and o«'uiacd independ* nee. hut he tras cvcEtuall/ 

CumiKlh'd ti> ri>."i\e n Uahiia or lutci dant T N , j p “1*0 and 1109 

(•'' T N. j. 177 

Oi) , |i • i; ircrt) t •>» l! .nun w '? La»«, Ikc:i the l..n> true t nv^t vf th? 

rrjer p''rl « f i’i“ Snd Sienr iVc-**. I’lf p ■ 77 
T. N , pi*. Ovd-CO. 

UV Ills eT«n*. u :aid by tcct. toLaTe cccLmdiatLefrtT.ct:* jtar, 
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Tho Sultan xsa-^ir-ud-dm ^lalimdd SluUi rpas succeeded hy liis 
ministov Ghiyas-ud-dni Balban, under Avliom Sher Khan continued 
to goYCi 11 ijulioro and tlie otlicr ten-itorios exposed to tlio !Muglial 
inroads, until in the 4tli or oth year of tho i-eign he died. Balban 
then ap})omted liis eldest son Kusrat-ud-dm ^luharamad, govemor 
of Sind, Lahoie and Multan, with tho title of Qaira-ul-^klulk. 
'Uh’s pi-inco for many years kept tlio IMuglials at b.iy, but at length 
ho Avas defeated and- slain by the famous ^lughal loader Samar, 
“ tho bravest dog of all tho dogs of Chingiz Khan,” at Dip.ilpur 
in G8o or 684 H., avlicreby bo earned tho title of tho Ivhan Slialn'd 
or JlartAT Pniico. His Coni't at ilnltiin Avas a biilliant one, but 
the ^lughals appear to have confincxl his poAVor to tho territory 
south of the Beiia. His son Kai-Klinsiu ivas dopiivod of tho throne 
of Delhi but alloAVcd to retain tho fief of Multan until murdered by 
Kai-Kub:id soon after his accession. A similar fate aAvaited Malik 
Shahik, ouar of ^lult'n, and tho Slave Dynasty ivas soon sup- 
planted by tho Khiljis. 

Under Jalal-ud-dm, Fh-oz Shsih 13, tho first of that house, the 
Jilughals, though they continued to iiiA'ado India, began to orabvaco 
Islam and enlist in tbo sendee of tho emjioror, avIio cantoned thorn 
at ^doghalputa near Delhi, Avhilo bis sou ^Vrkali Kirin, tho gOA’crnor 
of Lahoiu, ^tulUu and Sind, appears to hayo cantoned his 
contingent of hlu^hal meiuonarics at Uch ^logbla near the tow’u of 
Uch.^““^ Arkali Iduin, tho rightful heir of Ibrahim Shah, avus absent 
at Mulhin on ‘that king’s death and thus lost the throne. A year 
later Ala-ud-din sent bis brother Ulugh Khan to oust Ai’kali lUiun 
from ^lultan, and he, AvUh his brother, gave himself up and Avas 
subsequently blinded. In tbo folloAVuig year (697 H.) the Mughals 
besieged Snvistan (ScUAvan)_but Avero repulsed by Zafar Khan, a 
malik of tho Delhi Ckmi't. JS’evortholess torrards the oud of the 
year they AVero ablo to advance as far as Delhi and in 704 H. a 
defeat inflicted on the Mughals by Ghiizi Beg Tughlaq IUi.-\u, 
goA'croor of the Punjab, led to an invasion by tho Mughals under 
Aibak Kh.in or Kabak Avho ravaged itultan. Ghazi Bog Avas hoAT- 
ever able to attack and rout tho invaders ATith terrible slaughter on 
the banks of the Indus os they retired. This success stemmed for 
a time the tide of ;^tugh•al inv.vsionT but in 727 H. the Mughals 
subdued Lamghan aud in tho ensuing year Muhammad Ibu Tughlaq 
suppressed the revolt of Kasliku KKin at ilultsin, and 11 veai's later 
he had to put doAvn a second revolt emdor Bahnim Abiya.* 

In 743 H. Shajui, an Afghan chieftain, descended on Mulflin, 
killed Bahzud Khan, its vicoroy, in battle and only submitted Avhen 
tho emperor in pereou moved on Midtun. iluhammad Ibn Tughlaq 
died in Sind on an exjxiditiou against the rising jioAver <S the 
Suranis, and his couan Firoz Shah III, -who Avas in tho camp, 
proclaimed himself emperoi* and marched to Uch Avhenco he 
proceeded to Delhi. Firoz ShahAvas also compelled to undertake an 


Ueb aud iluUAn to 
KhiQ, Oorernor o! 
i I.p 341 
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expedition against tlio Sumra chief Babinia but ho vras able to 
compel his submission. 

In 790 II. Sai-ang Khan, -who had bcoii appointed gorornor of 
Bipalpur, quaiTchcd Tvith Khizr Khsm Sayyid, tho aimr of Multan, 
and allying himself w‘th tho Bhatti chief got possession of tho 
pro-^nneo. Ho -was ho-wover defeated in turn by troops from Delhi 
and fled to'wards Jilulhin, Uch being hold for him by Bialik. 

In 800 H. as a preliminary to Timur’s inroad liis grandson Pir 
Muhammad invested Uch but on tho adA-anco of an army from 
Delhi under Tilj-ud-dm ho raised tho siego. IIo ho^vevor defoatc<l 
Taj-ud-dfn in tho Beas and dravc him Uick on !Mnlh'm which 
surrendered to him after a siogo of six months. Timur himself 
having crossed tho Indus besieged Shih:ib-iid-din, tho ruler of an 
island in tho Jhclnm, and di'ovo him towards Uch, whereupon 
Shaikli Nur-ud-dm pursued and defeated hira.““’ 

After Tiimir had left tho Punjab Khizr Kliiin, who had been 
reinstated in his governorship of Mnltiin, to which was added that 
of tho Punjab and Dipalpur, established a viitually independent 
kin^om at J^Iultan, and after a senes of victories over the 
nobles of tho Delhi kingdom bo seized that throne and founded 
tho Sayyid dynasty, which professed to bo more deputies of tho 
htuglials. Novorthcless under Khizr Khdu’s successor, hlubirak 
Shim, Mirza Shah Rukli, tho Mughal who held Kabul, deputed 
his lieutenant Shaikh Ali, to invade Bhakkar and Siwistan, and 
tho Delhi king nominated Bfalik-nsh-Shavq Malak Malimud Hasan 
governor of Mulbin to oppose tho invaders. This he did success- 
fully, and in 830 H. ho was transfcrml to lliss.ir, Malik Ilajab 
Kiidira becoming feudatoiy of Miiltiin until K32 II. when Malimud 
Hasan was ro-appomted with the title of Im'ul-ul-Mulk. When 
Shaikh Ali invaded tho Punjab in 1431 A. D. tlio Iraad-ul-Mnlk 
compelled him to retreat, but rotuniing to IVIulhiu ho was followed 
by Shaikh Ali who defeated his lioutoiinnt Shah Lodf and occupied 
Kliainibid near ^lultiin. Tho Imad-ul-Mulk was however able to 
repulse two assaults on MulUn and eventually, when i*oinforcod by 
Jlubiirak Shah II, defeated Shaikh Ah who fled to Kabul, ilalik 
Kliair-nd-dlii Khani then Ixicamo governor of Multan, and Shaikh Ali 
continuctl to harass its fronticis. IIuA'ing seized Tulamlia, which ho 
ilestroyctl, ho was only driven Iwck on Jlai-tot (? Marot) by tho 
adranco of tho Delhi emperor at tho hi*ad of a largo anny and in 830 
II. captured Lahore. Dijrilpur also nearly fell into his hands, but was 
rolievotl by the Imad-ul-Mulk from Sirhind. MuWrak Shah 11 then 
adwancctl to tho Ilavi jie.ir Dijvilpur, Shaikh Ali retreating Iwforo 
liiin, and cajituixxl Slioikot from Ainfr IMnzilTarJvhan, tho ilughal. 

I'lio province of !Mult.in w.is however by this time in a state 
of nnnroliy and in 81-1 II. intelligence rciichcti 3Iahnniraad Shah IV 
of Delhi that the Langiihs had ri'^m in revolt. 

V A local lii'tory. M»Uuialof Tir KbA’i«. tn tbr pOM*..ion cf the wu^iifun 

\ llip jlirinc c f I'ir Khalil. that Timfir tbft Sotlcj mt * place opfvwita 

1 ir Kl III* an ’ jjiffc I’lr Kbalit li«8 in tbo Uincbiniliid KirJtrl. TitnCr 
#l*iK>iuuJ Maltl AMar UiUrj, UoTcrnor cf Alckig, wj’.h tLe title of Ala el-ilclk. 
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The Lvngah and Natiar ArcinAN Di’nasties. 

In 840 H. tlio Langiili Afglmns, as Farislitn styles tliem in (the 
province of) iliiltdn, broke out*in rebellion, and at the same time 
Bahlol Khiin IfOdi, -who, after tho death of his uncle Islam Khan 
Lodi, had usurped the government of Sirhind, took possession of 
Lahore, Dipalpur and all tho coimtiy as far south as Panipat.**’’ 
From this it appears that the Langsihs ivero po-vrerful at Multan as 
early as 1437 A.D., but in his History of tho Kings of Multiin'^^’ 
Farishta gives an account of their rise to poivcr ivhich vould 
make it appear that their advent to Slultan \ras somo years later. 

' According to this account the province of Multan, left open 
to invasion from Ghor, Ghazni and Kabul in tho anarchy Tvhich had 
long since onsned ■when tho Tiiglilak dynasty ceased to nilo, suffered 
greatly from predatory inroads, so its inhabitants assembled in 847 H. 
and elected Shaikli Yusuf of tho tribe of the Qoraish to be 
ndcr of !Multan and Uch, and in his name the hhntld was road and 
mon^ coined. This prince reorganized tho government and gained 
tho friendship of tho neighbouring ZamXnoiirs, among othep? of 
one Eoi Silnn,^*"^ tho chief of Sfwi and its tonitoiy, whoso daughter 
ho man-ied, but after ho bad only reigned two years Rai Sihrii 
seized him by trcachoiy and usurped his authority undor the title 
of Qutb-ud-din. Shaikh Yusuf was expoUed fiom Multan by Qutb- 
ud-din and sent to Delhi whein ho was received with great respoct 
by tho king, Bahlol Lodi, who gave his daughter in marringo to 
his son Abdulla.^”^ After ruling lilulhin and a largo part of Sind 
for 10 years Qutb-udodin died much lamented in 874 H., and was 
succeeded by his son Husain, a prince of cultivated mind and a 
patron of science and hterature.^’’^ Ho was moreover a successful 
soldier. Early in his reign ho reduced Sborkot (then called Shiwai-) 
and Hot, whence he marched against Kotgiiwar and Dhankot, 
both of -jvliicb forts be j-educed, leavin" his brothor as governor in 
the former. Jleanwhilo Sultan Bahlol lOian sent an army under 
his sons Barllk and Tai*tnr Khan Lodi to recover Multan for Shaikh 
Yiisuf, but Husain Langsih •ivas ablo to first reduce Kotgirwar 
where his brother had set up • ' '' ‘ then 

to tuni on tho Lodis "who tvc ' ' ulUn. 

Sallying forth from tho city ' . with 

his ilidtani horse and routed them, though they soon aftoiwaids 
captured the fort of Hot by a stratagem. 

Husain was essentially a Loid Paramount of the Baloch Chiefs, 
many of whom flocked to his court. Jlalik Sohrab (Duvally) 
entered his service with bis sons Ismail and Fateh Khan and 


(**1 nngRs’ FarisbU, I, 536. 

W Bng-trs.lV, p. 380-2. 

(M) Hardly an Afphin title Of. Beal's Oriental Diciy , 321. 

{*:) Briggs, IV, p. 383. la tbe Ain-i-Akbari, however, Abul Pazl, who sfjles 
Qatb-nd-din a foreigner and calls him AlahmudShSh, says that Shaikh Yusuf reigned 
17 jenro. not 2. 

(‘«) Ho was a contemporary ol Jam NirSm-nd-din or Nanda, of the SammS 
dynasty la Stnd, who in 8C6 H. (1461 A. D.) sncceeded Jam Sanjar. 
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recoived Kotginrar and DLankotin Other Baloches received 

the part of Sind lying contiguous to BalocUistiin, till all the country 
between Sftpur and Dhankot was ocenpiod by Baloches. Uch he 
conferred on Jam Ibnilum Sahna/^^ and Shiwar on Jam Bsizid his 
brother, who had fled from the court of Jam f^anda the Snmma. 

On tho death of Bnlilol Khan, Husain sent an ambassador to 
Delhi and oflcctod a treaty with Sikandar Lodi, whereby it was 
agi*ced that hostilities should cease and that tho armies of Delhi and 
Jlultan should co-operate in case of foreign aggression.*®*^ Husain 
soon after this abdicated in favour of bis son Fhoz, who attempted 
to assassinate Belal, tho eldest son of tho Imad-uI-JIulk, tho 
minister of Husain, who still held oflico under himself, because he 
was jealous of Belal’s pojmlarity, and in TOVongo for this tho Imiid- 
ul-!Mulk poisoned Ffroz. Husain in spito of his ago was induced to 
ro-ascend the throne, and eontmuetl to nile till 908 H, when he 
■ died and was succeeded by his grandson, Mahmud, tho son of Ffroz. 

Tho reign of Mahmud Shah was chiefly eventful for tho rovol^ 
of Jam Bazfd, who had become minister to Husain shortly bofor® 
his death. Biizld was provoked to rebel and took refuge in Shiwa^ 
(Shorkot] which fort ho placed under tho suzerainty of Sikandar Lodi, 
king of Dollii, by whom Daulat IClian, govenior of tho Pmijab, was 
deputed to assist tho revolted minister. Daulat Khtiu acting ns a 
mediator induced tho contending parties to fi.x upon tbo Bavi ns 
the boundaiy of their torritones, Bazfd thus becoming an independ- 
ent ruler, or, at any rate, a foudatoiy of tlio Delhi kingdom, 
iforoover, Bazfd must liavo obtained control over tho tomtory 
round TJeh, for to tho chagrin of Mahmild Shiih lie gave it in jdtjir 
to one Mfr Jakar Zand,'*** tlio father of ^Ifr Shahid and lilfr 
Shalifda, the latter of whom is said to have Iwon tho first to 
disseminate tho Shia tenets in India.'*** This incident coupled with 
tho fact of Bazfd's piety (lie used to send cookeel piovi'sions daily 
down tho Chonab from Shiwar to IVIultitu for the holy jicrsoimges 
of that city) point to I'oligions diffcroncos as lioiiig at tho Iwttom 
of Bazfd’s disafTcction. 

Towaixls the close of Iklahmud Shah’s mgn the Arghuns invndetl 
Multiin, but that king dicil m 931 II. before they reached his 
capital. On lus death Lashkar Khan, the head of tho Lang.ih 
tribe, deserted to Ilu'^aiii Arghnn after laying waste it-j adjacent 
tciTitorj*. Tho niair.v rai^tHl to llie throne llusam LnngiJi II, son 
of Jlahmtld, who was .still a imnor, but tho Arghuns soon after 
took Multan by stonu and the Ling.ihs’ dynasty endid. 


Ml. r.v-'- 


O ) Not ojipirciitly A lUlo;h iriU-, Imia tnba of SicJ, cUidud;; dc-ccoi frum Jim 
Jam'loJ. » «•, An irinim oriK'ii. line--, II, p Js*'— S 

oi> riUiTiiiar IakIiIiiiI A'(cn<l(xi tbo Uelbiiliruoa m 11 

J'o.'ibly »bouM iXAd • Alir Cbikar lUod* Uo j» taid ij Iiato coue frost 
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Batiawalpue State.] J’he Ndliart. [Paet'A. 


CHAP. I. B- Tho Langahg, liowoYcr, held but a small portion (Kardarl 
Ei^ry Bahawalpur and the Uaqa of TJch) of the modem State of Bahawal- 
pur, most of its territory being held bj other inilcrs, of -whom the 
Nahars Tvere tho most prominent. 

TheJtShar*. Concurrently avith tho establishment of tho Langnh power 
Islam Khan I Lodf, an undo of Bahlol Khan, the King of Delhi, 
founded a rival state -which had its capital at Sitpur and included 
the Kin tract, now a part of the Dera Ghazi Khan District,- Kashmor 
near Katehpur Jlachka, Janpur and Klain Bela (now in lOianpnr 
Kaitlari) and most of Ksirdsiri Sadiqabad,^®*’ — in short most of tho 
tract now known as tho Jjamma. This State however was divided 
between tho two grandsons of Islam Khi'm I, Islam II holding 
Sitpnr with tho northern part and Q.isim !^an the south from 
TJmarkot, now in Dora Ghsizi Kirin, to Kashmor. The rule of this 
branch of tho Lodfs was so harsh and oppressive that tho successors 
of Islam Khan I acquhed tho title of Kahar or wolf. 

Tlio mle of tho Nahars cndmvd with somo vicissitudes till 
1700 A. D. Under Bab.ir tboy indeed lost their independence and 
^ they paid tribute to Akbar,‘‘'' but they remained in possession of 

1481 A. D, their State. lu 887-11. howwor Hiiji Khan, chief of the MiiTuni 
fvman of the Baloch, conqiiorcd a largo part of their territory and 
founded Dora Ghazi Kh.in. Still tlio I^ahars retained tho territories 
on both banks of tho Panjnad and Indus, now in Kiirdapfs Ahmadpur 
East and Khslnpur of tho modem State, till the 18th contury, but 
they woro further deprivo<l of a considerable territory by Shaikh 
Rjiju, the deputy of Nadir Sli.tb, who founded Rajanpur. 

During this period anal chy piwailcd iu Sind, tho north and 
north-west of which conntry -was held mainly by the Sammas up 
to 1521 A. D., as already described, while in tho south Amfr 
Patoh-ullah Klian also called Thiill Kirin Abbasi, tho ancestor of 
the Abassi Daiidpotnis, acquimi tho ildqa of Bhangar by conquest 
from Raja Dallu, tbo ndov of Alor and Bahmandbad, and named 
his conquered territory Qabir Bob. 

TheArebfins. Towards tho close of this period a new power arose in Sind. 

Shah Beg Arghdn having boon driven from Qimdhar by Babar 
A. i> 152J. iu 928 invaded lower or southern Sind, took Siwi in 1514 

Thatha in 1521 A. D. and raado Bhakkar, which he strono'ly 

fortified, his capital,- after totally defeating tho Sammds in'* a 
pitched battle. On his death in, 1525 A. D, lus son Shah Husain 
bucceedod him and his general Bitba Ahmad plundered Dorawar, tho 
country round Bbntta Wiilian and tbo tract which now forms 
Kardavf Sdiliqdbdd. In revongo tho Ddhrs, aided by the Baloch 
backed Se^^-Iai (modem Sarwahi) m the Arghun kingdom whereupoix 

Miiny grnMted by tho N^liars fire Ftill litM by famfiks of the Dalir nnd 

’’ -'’-o j, _r f . . r ■<' ’\li5npiu- niul Sadlf|dl) 111. 

, Thpirramcis jios'iMy 


. icals CDcrared > 

name-* of the MiiKbui PiuiM^rors nbore, and the Niliar i iders below. 

(30) Briggs II, l>.37. 
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Baba Ahmad seized Obaura and annexed it to tbo Argbdn dominions. 
Further by ^vay of reprisal for a raid by the people of Fatohpur 
and Derdwar and tbe Balocbos of SeuTai in ■which a number of Shah 
Husain’s camels had been stolen, the Raba pillaged those three 
towns, but on his return ho was attacked by the Baloch near 
Sowrai and received a wound from the effects of which ho died 
at !Matila, now llfrpiir in the Sukkar District. 

Shah Husain retaliated by sending fresh forces which devastated 
the wholo country up to ilau hlnbarak and on the Baloch sub- 
mitting to his rule the Arghdn frontier was extended to Bbutta 
Wnhan. Soon after this Shah Husain manned a daughter of the 
Khalifa Nizam-ud-din, Babar’s minister, which brought him into 
alliance with that emperor then engaged in subjugating the Punjab. 
Babar invited Shah Husain to occupy 3klultan and marching along 
the bank of the Indus, by the route which Chach and Muhammad 
Ibn Qasim had taken contunes before him, the Arghdn advanced on 
So^v^ai, which the Baloch abandoned and took refuge in Uch. 
Having destroyed tbo fort at Sowrai Shah Husain advanced to 
Man Mubarak, de'V'astating tbo coiintiy and massacring all the 
inhabitants who foil into his hands. From ^lau ho proceeded to 
Lar, whoso chief Nanda, the Dahr, submitted, and thonco to Uch 
where ho defeated the combined forces of tbo Balocbos and Langslhs 
though they greatly outnumbered the invaders. Ho thon occupied 
Uch whoso inhabitants wore terrified ty tho sight of their leaders* 
heads borne on the lances of tho Arghdn cavalry and mado but a 
faint resistan^jo. All tho Balocbos and Langsibs found in Uch wore 
put to tho sword, and tho massacre and piUago of tbe town was 
only stopped at tho intercession of tho Sayyids. Tho fortifications 
of ITch were destroyed and having thus made tho place dofoncclcss 
Sliiih Husain advanced on ilulUn. Onheanng this Mahmdd Shah, 
tho king of JIulhtn, deputed oco Shaikh Baha-ud-din Qoraishi with 
^taultinu Dahlol to wait upon Sbnh Husain and remonstrato against 
his further advance. Husain howovor replied that ho "was commis- 
sioned by Babar the Pudshiih and also desired to •risit tho shrine of 
Slmikli Bahu-ud-dfn Zakarjya, and continued his advanco.‘*'^ Multdn 
fell after a long siego'”^ and Slmh Husain placing Klnr.iju Shams- 
uil-din, ono of his ninir-!, in charge of the fort and nominating 
Basbkai* I\1 ihu Langlli, the deserter, bis deputy, returned to 
Tliattha, whcmipon LaOikar Kh:ui c-\i)ellixl Shams-ud*dhi and 
nP^iiraed tho title of gowmor.*-^' To assure his northcni frontier 
Shill; Ilusiin jvhuilt llio w.dls of Uch and left a considcrablo 
garrison in the place. Ho himself intended to return to Sind, but 
Icaniing tbnt a vast trca^uro uras concealed in tbo fort of Deniwar 
lie summoned Gbazi Kliiiii who held it for tho Ihijii of Jaisalmcr 


on Hripc''. HI. r- 

O'' IS inoiitl<« acronlirif; to one mccoant. Ilnpci HI, p. 435. ‘eotne raoothi ’ 
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to siirronder the stronghold. Ghazi Khftn hoircvcr refused to 
betray his trust and Shah Ilnsain marched on Doiitu'nr, sending in 
advance a force under Sambal Khan to scok a place for tlio main 
army to encamp. Tho scarcity of ivator compelled that leader to 
sink 300 ^vells in the Hakra, and the array was thereby aide to lay 
siege to the place and destroy the walls by mines, but eventually 
it was carried by assault, the Arghdns placing their shields on their 
heads and scaling the walls sword in hand. Its defenders wore 
put to the sword and the treasure found in the place divided be- 
tween the king and his array. 

. The emperor Babar died in 937 H. loa^dng his son Kami*an, 
governor of Kabul and Qandhar, and Huraaydn, Biibar’s eldest son 
and successor, further relinquished the Punjab and the countiy on 
the Indus to Kiunnin, whose deputies governed Sliilbin till his 
death in 1535. ifeanwLilo in 947 H. the emperor Humayim had 
been entirely dispossessed of bis territories by Shor Shah Sdrf and 
turned his thoughts to Sind, then under Husain Arghun, hoping to 
find support in that temtorj', onco subject to Delhi. Humayun 
encamped near XTch, but Bakbshwi Langah who was governor of 
Multan under Husain Laug;th refused to permit him to enter tbo 
town or to interview him in person, though ho supplied him with 
boats to cross tbe Indus. For hvo and-a-half years, from 947 to 
949 H. Humityiin remained in Sind vainly negotiating with Husain 
Arghiin, who played off lilirza Tadgdr, Kasfr Humayiln’s undo, 
n^inst him. In tbo Moharium of 949 H. ho marched to 
Uch, and thence via Dcrawar and "Wursalpur to Phniodf 
intending to enter tho Marwar teiritoiy, but fearing treachery, 
took refuge in Amrkot where Akbar -was bom. Himniyiln thence 
fled to Qandbitr. Thereafter Shah Husain entered into a close 
alliance with Kamnm to whom bo gave a daughter in marriage. 
Nine years later jn 9GC H. Husain died and the Arghiln dynasty 
became extinct.'”^ After tbo death of Husain Arghun Sind was 
divided between two of his govemors, Mahmdcl and Mirza Isa 
Tarkhan, the latter of whom held Bhakkar, bnt after Akbai‘’s 
accession to tho throne of Delhi his genorols Muhib Ali and Mujabid 
wrested it from Mahmud and its territory was annexed to Jlultan 
in 982 H. 

After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 A. D., tho Hans tribe, 
whose seats were at Malbl Hans and Sbafi Hans, noiv in the 
ifontgomeiy District, took possession of the Dhaddar tldqa in_ the 
west of Kardari Khairpur East, Tho Lakhwora sopt of tho Joyas 
under Salim Kluin and his son Farid IChan held ou lease from the 
governor of Multiin tho whole of the Kathala ildqa, and tho 
AVattus and other tribes of tho Ubbha paid revenue to them. They 
also established their ovorlordship over the Bhattis, and over tho 
Dlmddis of ITmarpur (now in tho iilontgoracry District). But ns v 
Salim Khan and his son ruled oppressively tho former was airestcd 
and sent to Delhi, and his village of Salfmgarh, now Mari Shauq 


(«» Briggs, III, p 437. 
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Slmli Tvas loTolIod to tho /ground. Farfd Khan also Tvas constantljr 
in revolt and is said to liavo fought tnrenty-ono ongagemonts -with 
Iho !Mughal governors of !Mulfain, but he ovontually submitted, 
and paid tribute to them for his estate of Sliahr Farid. During 
these troubles the Dhuddis roso to considerable * power, and took 
possession of a largo part of tho Ubbha -whei-e many legends are still 
told of tho wars waged by them. 

Before tho Da^dpotrsis rose to power the territory which forms 
tho modem State of Bahiiwalpur was held as described below : — 

1. A large part of Kitrdarf Sadiqabad and some part of 

Khanpur Ivardarf was held by Nur Muhammad 
Kalhora, also called IGiudayar Khan. 

2. Tho forts of Winjhrot, Blnmwar, Dentwar, Marot, and 

the country round the two latter, with most of the 
southern parts of Kardiirfs Sadiqnbiid and Khiinpur 
belonged to Jaisalmor. 

3. Uch was an appanage of IMulbin but tho Bukhari and 

Gilani Makhddms exorcised a secular authority which 
was strengthened by tbeir spiritual sanctity, 

A largo part of tho Babjuvalpur Ktirdarf and a part of 
the Ubbha was under tho governor of Multan. 

5. Tho ildqa of Shahr Farid \vas ruled by Farid Khan 11 
. Lakhwora. 

C. At tho close of tho 17th century most of the AVattds of 
IMinchmab'id paid tribute diroct to tho court of Delhi, 
but sorao wero subject to tbo ruler of Shahr Farid. 

7. Tho forts of ‘Wallhar, Plntlra, Andpgarh with tho 
adjacent torntory, wero bold by tho Baja of Bikaner, 
Zoniwar Singh. 

Tuc Abbasi DAenrOTRAS. 

Tlio Instoiy of tho D.iddpotnis seeks to connect itself with one 
of tho most cunous and interesting episodes of Indian history’, and 
gives a highly circumstantial and intnnsically not improbablo expla- 
nation of tho title AbbAsi. In 1843 (744 H.) iluhammad Ibn 
'iVghlaq, king of Delhi, considering that no king or pnneo could 
excrci’^o ifgal jwver without confirmation by tho Kliah'fa of tho race 
of Ahba«,^i'd that cveiT king who had or should boiX'aftcr reign, with- 
out such coufnnuition had Ixcn orwoiild bo ovorjKiwcrcd, solicited 
and received a diploma of iiive^^tituro from tho Khalifa of Egvpt. 
His sncce«‘'Or tho cnlightcni.d Firoz Shah III was similarly invested 
in 1350.*'*’ After the death of AI Mustansir-billth his de«condant'i 
for four generations from Sulhvu Yasln to Shah Muzammi! remained 
in Eg}*pt, but the latter’s son SniUn Ahmad 11 left that country 
Ivtween 1 300 and 1 370 A. D. in the reign of Abu-l-Fath al ’utazid- 
biH.ih Abu Bakr tlie sLxth Abb:is«j(3o IGialifn of Egj'pt and camo to 

r*u E. u I. rii, r. 219. ^ ■ 
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CHAP. I» B. Siudb by Tray of Kicb and Mokran boping- to find siipportors at 
History. court of Dolbi, 

In tbo Bbangnr torritory a Hindu Bjtjn, Rai Bborang Sahta 
attempted to cbcck bis progress, but evontnally submitted and gavo 

bim a third of bis territo /. ‘ ■* — . and tbo 

earlier 'Arab immigrants • . ' Ahmad 

Khan II constmeted canais ana saiiK TT’Oiis 111 nia new principality. 
He Tvas succeeded by his son Abd Nash* or Amfr Ibn Trho succeeded 
in defeating Rai Jhakra, tbo son of Rai Bhorang and bis ally Rai 
Lakha Samma, ruler of Kot Kangi-a. On the death of Abn Kiisir, 
AMuiQibir -^bdul Qahir succeeded him. Ho conquered tho fort of Parkar from 
or Qahir Gauhar Khsm, Tvho submitted and gavo Lira his daughter in 
marriage. The fort this accoidingly rcstoied to him but Qahir 
appointed a muiamid to collect tho revenno of tbo conquered territoiy, 
AMul Qahir was succeeded by Amir Sikandar or Sangrasi Khan, 
darKban. during Tvhoso reign thoro Tvcre no conflicts ivitb tho neighbouring 
tribes and peace prevailed. 

Amir Path* Seeing tlie rising pOTVcr ol tbo"Abb.isi Amirs, tbo neighbouring 
kings and rulers became jealous of them, and on tho death of Amir 
Sikandar Khan, Raja Dalld "Wattii, ruler of Roivar and Babmamibfid, 
attacked the Amir Fath^ulbih Khan ivhilo he vns still a minor and 
caused a fonnidoblo robellion of the S.ibta tribe, liis subjects. Amir 
Fotb'uUnh Ki/in iras obliged to abandon Bhongiir and orentnally 
established himself ivith bis subjects in tbo doltaj irhicb vras in tbo 
possession of the Gujjars ivho submitted irithout resistance. To 
this neiv possession no gave tbo namo of Q:\bir Bela to preserve bis 
ancestor’s memory, overcoming the bill tribes irbo opposed bim. 

AtnitBaha- Amir BahauUab Khun, son of F.nth-ulla Kh 5 n, further en- 
oiiab Ehia laigcd his dominious. The S 6 h.ta and Sammu tribes of Bbangar," 
•who had revolted presented themselves before him in Qahir Bela 
and returned to their al/egiance. After his death, the kingdom 
Atair of Qahir Bela devolved upon his son Amir JIuhammad Chauni 
c^n^KhL. Khan, and in his roign Sindh -was Tvrested from the Tarkhan 
dynasty and annexed to the llughal empire under Akbar. "When 
Prince Murud, the son of that emperor, came to Multan, he 
issued firmdm to tbo chiefs and Zamlndars to attend and do 
bomage there. Kcitber the Tarkhans nor tho Arghuns had 
ever had possession of tho whole of Sindh and various parts of 
southern and .Tvestera Sindh had been ruled by local chiefs, always 
at -war with, and jealous of one another. Accordingly each of them 
offered valuable presents to Prince Murnd in order to out-bid his 
rivals. When tho Princo learnt the noble origin of Amfr Channf 
Khan’s family and his personal qualities ho conferred on him tho 
title of Panjliazdn and dii-ected that tho rovonuo of the ildqa from 
Ubaura to Lahori Bandar should be collected by him on behalf of 
the Delhi GoTernmont. He ^ also granted a largo japir and at 
tho Princes bidding took up bis abode in Siwistan and founded a 
now toTTO which bo named Jbankur Bazar or Chakara Bazar. 
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Besides otlicr tribes, tlio tribes of Shvistan, tho Koroja, Snbtn, Chlifna, 
Abra, and others, became his subjects and after a prosperous reign 
ho died at tho ago of 150 leaving tiro sons, Wuhammad Mahdi 
Khiin and Baud iChan. On bis death-bed Muhammad Ohanni Khan 
made a -will directing that tho dastir-i’amdiat or turban of govern- 
ment should bo placed on tho head of Amn-zada Muhaiomad Mahdi 
Khan and that tho Ilamail Slmrif or holy Qoran and tho tnshih or 
rosaiy (sacred relies) ■which had been in the possession of the family 
since tho timo of thc Caliphs should bo given to Daud Khan. 

iMnhammad Jrahdi Kh;tn died after a short roign, and on his 
doath disputes arose as to tho succession with the result that tho 
Abbiisi power was greatly diminished. Tho two claimants to the 
throne wore Kalhora, son of Muhammad Mahdf Khan and Amir 
Baud Khan. Thc Arab tnbes sided with tho latter and tliosc of 
Sind with tho former. Ultimately Ami'r D.iiid Khan was forced 
by circumstancGS to nitbdraw bis claim, and abandoning tbe throne 
to Kalhora ho wont with his followois to Wadoi’a Jhangi Khan, 
the owner of Shnhr AVanji, where he founded villages and took to 
agiiculturo. 

Tims tho Abbiisis bccamo divided into two branches, tho do- 
scondants of Kalhora, who bccamo known as tbo Kallioras and long 
ruled over Sind, and theso of Baud Kluin aftoi wauls called tbo 
Daudpotras who founded tho Babawalpnr State. These branches 
remained at fond with each other for a voiy lung j.onod as will bo 
shown ill duo couisc. 

Baud Khitii, who held a con-^idorablo t-act of countiy, was 
succeeded in turn by Alnlimud Klian, Muli.-nmiad Klian I and Aiufr 
Baud Kliaii II. In tlio meant ino tlio number.-- of tho Abhasis and 
their kin had so muUipl cd tb.it tlioy woix-ccinjiclk'd to se yo a larger 
tract of countiy and tho sopai .itum of tho Kalhoia.s and Daiidpotias 
was finally cfTcctcd in thc tune of D.iud Khan II. Amir SnliJi Mu- 
hammad, son of Chandar Khan aiKlgiand-'On of B.'ukI Khan II, was a 
woll-intcntioncd loilcr and w.is iecogu'Zt*<l as their chief by tlio 
Baudpotins and other Abb«sis. Sahh Kh.in was succeeded by 
Ilaibat Kban and the latter by Ami'r Bhakkar Khan I. 

By tbo t ino of Anifr Bh ikksr Klian T tho Ab1n‘=i Baudpotnis 
had SpiX’ad Ixyond the lunit- c»f Sh.ilir W.uiii ami li ''"n B iliadnr 
Khan I with tho object id nicro.s- ng the min!lK.T i-f li.- fl'lIow^•l^ and 
on account of thc growing i-trength of liistrilH.* left AVanji siml movcxl 
to the town of Mawah, tho Zainfndirs of wh'ch fubinitterl to him, 
and for the next thnv or four ‘^•nerat’on* thc Abbisi Chiefs ro- 
miiinod in their now N.'ltkment. Baluilnr KliinI was .suceevded 
by Bhakkar Klnn II, nud tho Litter by MulnmmaJ Khin II iii 
tile lic.ul-5hip of tho family. 

On the death of Mnhanimid Kh.iii II, Aiab Khan, who li.ad 
aKindontyl the world, of his onn free will plic^d the 
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CHA?|_1. B- q£ jj‘g yomigor brother Firoz Klian or Piiiij Klatn 

History, and to him the Abbisi Dnudpotras p.r'd liomngo. Since then the 
chioftninJ^hip ha.'^ been hold W his dc^’ccmlants. Firoz Khiin .'^ottlcd 

dor Tarai tidga. Tho Abra and Cbinna tribes held him iu great 

revorenco. hi o had manj sons cf whom Bahadur Khan II iras tho 
eldest. Bahadur Khan abandoned Tarai and settled in Bhakkar, 
acquiring a laige area on the banks of tho Indus from Mirza Khan, 
who held Smd under tho omperor Alarogir, as an 17207 ??. He founded 
the to'\\Ti of Shikiii-ptir, still a flounshing town in Sind, and in its 
torritoiy the canal and dam of Pnnnun Khan, built bj* and named 
after a nephew of B.ahs1dur Khtiii, aro still kno'wn bj* that name. 

Meanwhile Nasfr Muhammad Kallionl bad collected a largo 
force and made a sudden att.ack on Bbakkar and Siwistiin putting 
several officials to tho Sword. Nawab Mirza Kbiin, govomor of 
Sind, opposed him hut unsnccc^sfullr, and it was not until Prince 
Muhammad j\Iuizz-ud-d!n, the governor of Multan, under ordoi'S 
from Aurangzeb maichttl a large ftimj against him that he was 
taken prisoner and sent to Delhi whence ho escaped and sought 
rofuge with Amir Bahiidur Khan. Mnhr Karimdinna, Bais of 
Lnkhi, aho attacked Sbikarpur but returned discomfitted, and the 
D.'uidpotiiis in rovenge seized Lakbi and sacked it continuing to 
m.ako raids on bis ten itorj- every now .and tbon. Amfr Bahadur 
Khan bad not reaped the full fuuts of bis conquests when he died 
and was succeeded by hi.s sou Muhammad JIubarak Khan I. 

Bakbtiyar Khsin, son of Slirza Kbiin, bad gi eatly oppressed 
bis subjects* dunng bis father’s lifetime, and on bis death the whole 
countiy rose against Bakbtiyar Kluin, compelling him to seek a 
rofuge vr th B.nlnidur Khan who on account of their old friendship 
granted him lands wheicon he socn after built Bakbtiyarpur. 
Bakbtiyar Klian was .appointed Muhofis or "Warden of 

the Siwi and other passes by the emperor of Delhi and being jealous 
of the nsing power of tho AbKisi D.iudpotnis and forgetful of 
Muhammad JIubarak Khan’s generous conduct to^va^ds him he 
bog.m to liai-as,s them. Tho Daddpotiiis thinking it inadvisable 
to take up arms repaired for a time to Tathi JIfran Shah where 
they built a .‘Stronghold and thcro sanguinary battles took place 
between Muhamm.id Mubitrak and tho Dabrs and subsequently 
with Sajyid Arzm Sliah, Kais of the Shah ildga who iras 
incited by Bakhtiysir Khan to make war on the Amir. HaraS'^ed 
hr tho aggressions of Balditiyiir Khan, Amir Muhammad Mubarak 
Khan complained ag.iinst him to Pinnco Muizz-nd-din at Multan 
and urged him to dismiss Bakhtiyiir Khun from the governorship 
of Sind, but this request w«is not granted. Meanwhile when the 
Amir was at Multan with 300 picked Ahbusi soldiers, Ghnzi Khan 
Iilmani, governor of Dora Ghazi Khan, raised the standaul of revolt 
and would certainly have defeated Pi*jnee Muizz-ud*din had not the 
Amir with his men reached tho field in time. With their help tho 
Pnneo defeated the rebels.^ Tho Miminis had attacked tho priyuto 
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tents of tbo Prince but by tbo courago of Sanjar KbKn Pirjani tbo 
•women wero rescued. Tbese sendees won tlio Prince’s bcait and bo 
now treated tbo Abbasis with duo honour and respect. JIubammad 
Ivlian took tbo opportnn’ty to again urge tbc dopobition of Bakbtijar 
Kbiin and to this the Princo agreed. Accordingly, tbo Prince accom- 
panied by ^lubammad Jfubarak Kbaii invadal Sbikiirpur and en- 
countered Bakhtiyar Klnin wbo Avas slain by Sanjar Kban Pii-jani. 
By tbo Prince’s order Bakbtiyar Khan’s body was cut into four 
pieces, ono being sent to Bakbtiyavpur, another to Khairpur, a 
third to Sbiktirpur, aud'tbo fomth to Bbakkar, wlicio they wpro 
exposed on tbo gates of those 

Tbo Princo entered Sbikarpur in great pomp, and after bestOAV- 
ing rewards on ^fubaminad I^fubarak Kbsiii and other Abbasis 
granted them Sbikarpur, Bakbtiyarpur-.niul Kbanpur iu /ar/rr and 
also entrust'M to tliem tbo snjwriutemlcnco of tbo foit and district 
of Bbakkar.* ^ 

- Tbesoycxjrfrs they enjoyed for many yo.ais, but at last tbo 
Kalboras envious of tboir prosperity ag.nn commenced Avar. It Avill 
not bo out of place to give an account of tbo Kalbonis beio. 

After tbo doatli of Kalboui Khan tbo Kalbonis gradually 
decreased in poAror, and for a considerable ])oriod remained in 
obscurity. In 818 H. Adam Jilubammad Kalboi a acquired jJOAVor 
and CA'on fought against tbo imi^cnal oHiciab. Oji b.s death tbo 
Knlboias again sank into ol)''Cunty but llyiis Mnlrjinin.’.d, Ins 
grand'^on, gained a great reputation for a-'cetjosm and m}vticism 
(lafiaivu'tiA and made many disciple*'. Hi'' mu, Xa''ir l\Iubammad 
surpasFo<l liis father and was ioA*eied by all ch'-ses. Ills son, again, 
Yiir Jfubnmmad Kalboisi, a contemi>oraiy of Amir lilubammad 
!Mubarnk Kban, acquiictl exti-joubii.iiy politic.il inlluenco in Sind, 
but having nttcnijitcd tj wio't some p of tliat countrA' from 
iMuizz-ud-din bo Avas compelled on that PnncoV airiA-al at Sbikarpur 
to fleo to tbo Cbolistin. After the Pi mco*.'' dopai ture f i om Sliikiirpur 
Yiir ^Iiibamraad lutunicd to bi> teriitoncs, and finding it impossible 
to o'stablisb a sopai’ate kingdom in the faco of the cumbincd poAA'ors 
of tbo Dolbi cmpei-or and tbc AWmm JJ.ind|>otin> bo sent A’.duablo 
piX"sjnts and largo sum'' as tnbntc to Dollu and thus Fccure<l 
tlio title of Klnulayar Klian.'*’ After bis receipt of this title Yiir 

<0 AtTonlitip to llie TozknrAi-ul-MaIi.L l’aLliti]*i*« Ui.atli ocrurn dmJonuirr MIO 
n,oMr02A.l). ^ 

t*) Tlip ►tircp'Mon of Sliali AUni Rite pearc to the Kropire f* r tl.rre or f.-iir yrnr«, 
Imt wlirn dr/xwctl limiMmla-condrcl *J»ro«e aa Jahmiltr ^>iih oui/ t‘i 

Irf- S" .1 — .1 , t,... t _ l'.— • » » .•- > ••• ■ « . • 


Oi Hr «a< nl<c n|'|H>ii)tol n ir of tW Kraj'ir^. am! iti 17a'>7 rrcritod 

durcp of tli»< I’roxinooor Tli'tl.« tiiiit tiie k .ullirra |.^rt « f JIUakW»r 

lUrcrtv C»5U Klmakrar Kt.kn tli« lirnl of th« I<tO« ralinl Im r >ti* I’lr 

I.ktikn cr Jill l*i I*.it IS k Jkl wli MO «no^.t'>rk |>*rirr.li •% «ii <f 

tli« Mulikmtnkd, k tiutci Jlutkaitsaika tcicbrr cf J«ti{ ur in (ULii.^^ur 
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CHAP. I. B. Muliammad becamo still more a^reJsivo and began to oncroacb on 
bis neighbour’s teriitoric*?. Ho also fougbt a pitebed battle ivitb tho 
Amir iMubanimnd iMubarak Kban at Sbikai’pur, but subsequently 
peace ivas concluded belireeii tbein. 

In 1718 A. D. Ynv Miiliammad Kalboia died, and in 1719 bis 
son, Nuv llubanimcd Kalbord ascended tho throne. Ho employed 
cTcry dcTJCO to UTe'^t Sbikslrpur ficm iMubanimad Jlubaral: but 
•without success. In 1723 A. 1)., Iimwer, the latter abdicated in 
fa'Tour of bis son yiidiqjMtibaramad Kbim and celebrated tlio occasion 
by a feast to which be iuT.tod all tbo Abbasis. 

Kur l\Iubammad Kalboia .sought to take ndvantngo of this 
oppoitunity and collecting about 00,000 men lioiso and foot, be 
advanced to Laikiinii w«tli the intention of attacking •Sbibai’pur, 
but on being infoimed of the picparations which tho Abba.‘‘is were 
making to meet him bo abaiidoncd bis design. iNevoitbelcss bo soon 
after advanced suddenly on yinkaipur and mvc.stcd it for six months, 
but a tieaty was eventually made by which tlio beiueged agiccd to 
transfer half tbo revcnno of Sbikiii-jair and Kbiinpur to Kur Muham- 
mad and peace having thus liecn concluded tho b ego was raised. 

S'x months later Niir Muhammad Knlbora a^ain placed n largo 
army under Fate!) I\b»n Kalboia who invested Sbiknrpur. I^^umbors 
weio killed on both sales, but at last the bcMCgois wore compelled 
to raise tbo siege. Yet only nine months later Nur Muhammad 
Knlbora once moio de'^patched a formulable ni'my under his bi other 
JIuhammad Kba'u Kalljoni, but tbo Abbasi.Dai1dpotrns coming out 
of Sbikiti-pur gave Irro battle and be was utteily defeated. Tho 
victors letiuned -with all tbcir booty. These defeat's exasperated 
Nur Muhammad Kalhoia and he oidcicd all his troops to master at 
i7JiiAD. ji^budabad. For the fifth time, m 1109 H., at the head of a very 
large force, he marched on .Sbikarpur m person. But .'shortly befox’O 
this Muhammad iluVuuk Kbsm had died and Sadiq ilubammad 
Khan now on the tbrnne, finding himself unable to withstand tho 
OTCi whelming forces of tbo enemy, abandoned Sbikarpur and re- 
paired to tho fort of Kbiinpur which he greatly strengthened. Kilr 
ifuhamraad entered Shikiii'pur without opposition, and while ho 
himself remained thoi-c, sent a force in pursuit of Amir Sadiq 
hluhammad Mubamk Khitn who, thinking it inadvisable to meet so 


Kanlaii) lie aVo detircs I>ati from tl.e Uiiidui lal sijfitifying tangle or clotted hair, 
l)ot (Jpticrnl Ilaig mure {>I.(iisibly dcrm*!i it from itif a Sindbi wonl meiriing ' club.’ 
One I f tbe PiidaH’ aiicci‘t«r«, Unnijua, took up liis nboda with the Abiahs, a tfiba 
A^buli bad Iruni .ancient limM been petty rulcrd tf a tract in Sind, and baring 
mairitd ndaii<iliier III tlietribe he \>js ntsigned n part of iti t-rri'ory and gradually 
beeiiiiH- it-, cliief. IJij dcaiciidaiit Sliaikit £»«Hir ucrjuuel still greater authority 
»i\ii the Abrdis, 1111(1 after Ins death Dhi Aluhamrnad, Iiis son, assumed authority 
over the juris of Sind iidmhited by the tribe to-i irds llio end of Alamgir’a 

reiftii. bm ^liniamiiiad did not present Junnelf before Prince Moi2i-oil-dfu until 
lie liid rccfived ii « iFi..cuiiduct wriuca in a Quran, undee which he vistCed the 
I 1 luce, but wiis (b Uiiiid, a force being sent to bring in the rest of the Latis. Yar 
Alubanjmfta, Ills Vdungtr brother, however, tonk refuge in tho hills and repulsed , 
^ tie force and thormicc returited, keopiitg Oia iluhammaj m captivity, to Multin. 
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largo a force, vacated Klianpur and -wont with Iiis tribe to Bot- 
Dablf, norr in the Dora Ghiizi Ebsm District, ^vlncb was a fertile 
island in tho Indus. A detacbmont was S3nt in pursuit by tbo 
Kallioia cliicf, but routed with great loss, many being drowned in 
tho river, and only a fow escaped to Klmda-alxid. 

IVo have now reached that period in tho history of the Abbasis 
when tho modom history of tho Bahawalpur State begins to 
emerge. As already desewbed at tho time of "thoir advent it was 
split ufD into several petty States and it remains to describe how 
they subdued these States and welded them into a united kingdom. 

Amh* Sudiq ^luhamraad Khan I, on being invited b}' tho 
Bukhari and Gilam Makhdums of Dch, left Bet-Dabli, and cfmo to 
ITch. Slioitly after in 114-1 H , ho icccwcd tho ildqa cf Chaudhaii 
in idgir from Kawab Hayat-ullali Khan, Subadur cf Multan. In 
this ildqa ho effected many 'mpioTCjnciits and la:d tho fcur.dations 
of Allahabad, now a wealthy and populous town, three miles from 
tho town of Cbaudhari. In 1145 H. at tho instance of IlayatuUa 
Khan ho attacked F.irld Khan Lakh wci a who was plundering tho 
Surrounding country, and having defeated him received ns his 
reward n sanad confaTing on him tho government of tho Shahr 
Farid ildqa. In 1140 H. lio 01*50 wvested tho fort of Dcrawnr from 
Ihiwnl Akhl Singh. 

In 1152 Nildir Shah invaded tho Doriijat by tho Bangash route, 
and all tho chiefs on his way tendered allegianco to him. Tho Amfr 
wont to moot him at Dora Gliazi Kirin and was granted him tho 
title of Xnwab. On tho Sh.ih’s invading Sindh, Khudayar Khan 
Kalhoniflodto Guzerat, but wa'' taken iirisonor at Umarkot. Nadir 
however reloaded him on tho 20th Zillujj 1152 II., and partitioned 
Sind among the folloinng chiefs : — 

To Klmdayiir Khan LHti Abbiri — ^Tattlm and other vmhah 
of Sind, with tlio title of Shah Quli Khan. 

To Amfr Sadiq Muhammad Kb.m^Shikurpur, jiaroniia Lar- 
kana, Siwi-^tan, Chhatav, together with tho ildqds of Chaudliari, 
Don'nvar, etc., now in tho Bib.iwalpur State. 

To IMuhabbat Khan — tho wcHom part of Sind adjoining 
Bixlochhidn. No sooner however h.id N.Ulir Shah left Sind than 
Khudayar Khan Kalhorii thinking that ho was engrossjd in distant 
conquest rc'^olved to attack Sbikiirjmr, and on tho 10th of Rabi-ul- 
Awwal 1159 II., ho laid siege to it. After a stubborn contest Amfr 
S.idiq ^luhammad Khan w.is killed. 

The po''SO’='5ion'5 of Sidiq Mubamravl Khan and tho other 
Daiidpotra chiefs now were a'- fallows Prior to Nadir*'- invi^ion 
they had held Chaudliari w.th Allih ibi I a’ld Fort Der.iwar Witli 
their dependencies: and after it they hid held tho I’/iyi of Shtkir- 
nur granted them by Nadir m irJ'd A. D., bat ^.‘: 2 cl bv thu 
Kalhoras on Sidiq Muhamtaid Kbin’s deitb ; they abo held Goth 
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Jhora(0 now in Sadiqabad Kardari, Kbairpur(2) TanwfnwaM, and 
SbaLr Farid ■\\itb its dependencies. Thus under Sadiq Muhammad 
Klian the Daddpotnis held the countiy hotweon Goth Jhorii and 
Shabr Farid, a tract about 200 miles in length. 

Sadiq Muhammad Kbstn I loft threo sons 3Iubaramad Pabawal 
Khan, Mubarak Kbnn, and Fateh Khan, of whom the* first named 
Avas elected by tho tribe and placed on the throne. Ho was the 
second Nawab, and midor tlio titio of Nawab Muhammad Bahawal 
Khan I ascended tho tbrono on tho 1st of Eabi-uS'Sani'lloO H. 
He was successful to a great extent in organizing and ro-populnting 
both his old and noiv possessions, but his enemies ‘Wadeni Muham- 
mad Khan Kolirani, Bahadur Khan Halani and others were jealous 
of bis prosperity and induced Sjibibznda Mulxirak Khan to revolt, 
but before the opposing forces, which lay in tho vicinity of L'tl 
Sohanra, had actually come to bloivs the Sahibzjida tendered his 
submission. Upon this the D.iudpotni rebels fled to tho ivcst of 
tho State, Avhere Ah Muriid IQuin Pn-jani became almost independ- 
ent and a considerable number of Dauupotras joined him. 

In IICO H., Riwal Rii Singh, ivith the help of Knwab Hiynt- 
ulMh Khan, Subad.ir of Multiin, ^laklidiira Shaikh Riju Rais of 
Sltpur, and Khud.iyjir Khan Ivalhoni (Shah Qull IChfm) retook 
Denlwar. - 

In 1102 H., on tho appointment of Diwan Knura Mai as Suba- 
dar of Mulbtn Janesar Kirin, the ruler of Dera Ghazi Khan, revolted 
and Mu’in-ud-dln, Subad.tr of Lahoin, ordered the Diwan to sup- 
press tho outbreak, but bo was powerless to effect anything 
single-handed and accordingly solicited help from Muhammad 
Bahawal Khan, This tlie Kawitb afforded and tho combined forces 
attacked Dera Ghazi Khstn and expelled Janosar Khan. As a 
reward fur this assistance the Nawitb obtained from Diwan Kama 
Mai a perpetual lease of tahtqa ildam IFahan and in that tract ho 
made tho Bahitwal-ivah canal. 

During this reign in 1748 A. D. Bahawalpur was founded and 
several otW towns built including Qitimpur, Hnsilpur, Teranda 
Ali Murad Khan, Slrihbitzpur and Muhammadpur Lamma. Tho 
Nawab also cut a canal, from tho Ghana to Paharhala, now called 
the Kidnwah or Nnngni, The Qutbivah was also dug by one son 
of the founder of Ahmadpur East and the AVahi Q.tdir Dinna Khan 
by another. Muhammad Bahitvral Khan I died on the 7th of 
Eajb 11G3 H. 

Nawab MtJHAUUAp Mubabae Khan, the third Nawab. 

Date of accession, — 7ih liaJO 11G3 if. (1749 A. D.). 

As NaWidb Bahawal Khan had left no issue ho was succeeded 
by his brother Mubarak Khan Avith tho unanimous assent of tho 


(i) Founded by .Iliora in I1S7 JQ. or 1741 A D. 

<1} Foanded by Wad«ra Muliaumad ifaruf KLan Kcbrani ia 1154 H. 
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Daiidpotras. Soon after liis accosaJon (1164 H.) the Na-vnib >7115 
tho aid of JIubammad Maruf Khan Wadera of Khairpnr, Q-aini 
Khan Arbani of Q.iimpnr and H.isil Khan of Ilasilpur -wrested 
Maroi from Jaisalmir. Ho also effected conquests north and west 
otthe Sutlej andPanjnad. !Mnd-\7ala and its dependencies and Shihnf 
Bakri, now in tho Muzaffargarh District, -were wrested from tho 
Nahrs and tho Bet Doma ildqa from Makhdum Shaikh Eaju of 
Sitpur in 1164 H. The Nawab also subdued the country opposite 
tho present Karddri of ilinchindbad as far as Pakpattan which 
included the Kachhi ildqa with tho Tillages of Fir Ghani, &c,, now 
in the Montgomery District, (uand tho ildqas of Lodhiun and Mailsi, 
including the important towns of Dunyapur and Kahror, now in tho 
ilultun District. 

In 1751 Sardar Jahan Khan, a generaPof Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
attacked Uch, whereupon Na-mib Muhammad Mubarak Khan 
garrisoned Maujgarh, iMarot and Phiilra with Ddddpotras and 
ordered ail his troops to muster in Khairpnr. From Uch, Jahan Khan 
advanced o*n Bahdwalpur and despatched 8,000 men to Khairpnr, 
but in tho battle which ensued this force was defeated and tho 
victors pursued it to Lnl Sohanra. Jahan Khan then consented to 
Kiako peace nnd returned to Multan by the Pafcohpur ferry 

Tho Daddpotra chiefs, who woro in ilhdofined subjection to tho 
Nawiib, woro also actively cng.igod in conquest and colonization 
during this reign. Phiilra was lo^built by Karm Khan, son of Qtiim 
Khiin Arbani. Ikhtiyjir Khan Mundhani seized Garhi Shiidi Khiin 
from tho Kalhords and ic-namod it after himself. Balawal Khun 
Pirjani founded Khairpur.Nanranga and cleared tho D.ijla-nnla, a 
canal dug by Anrangzob and after lum called the Auranga or 
Naurang.i-wiih. Dingarh fort was founded by Ibmlnm, son of JJa’nif 
Ivhjin Kchriini, and completed by Khudii Bakbsh Khan his nophow.”> 
In 1104 H. Muhammadpur lAimma was built by Muhammad 
Khan, grandson of Mundhu Khiin Kchnini who also dug the 
Muhammad With canal. 

• On tho Shikiirpur boundary Sabzal Khiin Kehnini founded 
Sabzal Kot and also dug tho Sabzal-wiih canal. 

Meanwhile tho Nawiib had erected tho fort of Mulxirakpuri*^ 
near Shahr Farid to ovorawo tho Jojyas, and six years later ho 


(1) Cf. Canntncli&ni'i Uiitory of the SiKhi. pp 1*0-21 , Uocl^mar/ G&ieiUer, p 29i 
Siiiq nt.lawirfth. \\ 170, »nd Mir»l.J.D»»Ut.|.AbUiijB, Vot I. 

■:) T>l^ txkct d*ie of th* iiiruad uf J^ban Khio it tiot knoaro : Sbkbimkt Ati tbkt 
»>bcn All ('\kli) Mutkmmad Kiko. Kb»V«*i>i "Bk BppoifU-d Cortreor cf l>fr» (tad 
Unllin) be loduod bia n-Biier aLni«d Si.Bh Abdkli t.> drapBteb JB>ia Cbia Bfaibat tb« 
naud|K>irB lemtory. Now .Mi Mul.BmoiBd Khae wbb appoiated OuTrner lo llCi U. (1751 
AO)aoJBhfn KMn'i inTBaioa ciiuX Lsie faLen place aboac lbt« date, Bk^, fa 1751 or 

1751*. t( ShkbkDikt All, •‘I'l 

(»TtiB Mirat-i-riBuUl.l.ALbiti; a Lewertr aajBttat Uiapadb Wkk foaadedbp rail AUKLi* 

and IlkhtJar Kbla llBliaik, 

(•) 5lBtiralpur,l>etwktD Bkiamkkstlk aad Abtaadpar E4«%«a4a]»ofmiBdedbrlb* N'awib 
la tbU ;e«r 
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CHAP. I, B. attempted to foitifj Tada-Tyallhar, ■which bad boon leased to him 
Hirtory. ^7 Bikaner, but tbo Raja objected to tlio proposed fortifications 
and a war ensued in which tho Ka^rab •was 'victorious. Ho then 
built tbo fort of Sardargarh on tho ruins of ‘WalJhar to comraemo- 

1758 A. D. rate bis victojy. Tbo Ha-wab himself also constructed tbo 

Mubarak-Wiib, yardar-'wnb, Khan-'wnh and some smaller canals, 
which are still flowing, in tbo Jjodhiun and Mailsi ildqas. Dcrawar 

1759 A.n. ^as also lestored to him on payment of half its revenue by Rawal 

Eai Singh in 1173 H. and in the same year ho took Anupgarh by 
stratagem from Raja Gaj Singh of Hikanor who however re-took 
it in the following year. Winjhrot also foil into his hands in 1174. 
It had been repaired in 1767 by AVaiya Khan Jamrani who began 
levying tolls on caravans, but in 1759-Ali Murad. Khan Pirjani 
wicstcd it from him and rovoltcd in the following year. Tho 
17C0 A.x>. ilawab accordingly seized the foit and annexed its territory. 

17C3A.1). Mad-Manthar was founded in 17(33 by Manthar Kiihnni in 

Sadimibad Kardari and Chimwar was taken by Ikhtiyiir Khan 
Mundhitni, who had conupted tbo gamson of Rawal Mnlrdj of 
17CI A D. Jaisalmfr, and ronamed IsLirogarb. In 17C1 Gbulam Sbib Kalhor.t 
invaded tbo State in rosentmont at its Laving afforded an asylum 
to bis brother Atar Khan whom ho had ousted from Sind. Ghulam 
Shnb advanced as far os Garhi Ikbtiyiir Khnn, but retuimod to his 
own countiy on its being agi“ccd that Atar Khan should bo made 
over to him. 

Meanwhile tho Bhangl Sikhs wero becoming alarmed at the 
17C8 A,D. rising power of tlio D.iiid|K)tn>s, and in 1 700, Jhanda Singh, Ganda 
Smgh and Hari Singh inv.ulcd tbo Nawnb’s trans-Sutloj temtories, 
but after an indecjsivo action JMkpathm was fixed as tbo boundary 

1771 AD, between tlio two States.*’’ Five ycais later tbo Sikhs ■under Ganda 

Sin^'h and Majja Smgb inv.-.dcd the Multan territory and extended 
their raids into tho Daildpotra comitiy on tbo right bank of tho 
Ghara. Tlio Dnudpotras, under Sj'dubzada Jafar Khan (subse- 
quently Naivab Bahawal Khan III, met tlie enemy near Kahror; 
when Majja Singh was killed and tho Sikhs abandoned the field. 

In the time of Muhammad Mubarak Khan the State prospered 
considerably but it must be remembered that though ho was tho titular 
Nawab of the whole State yet he was not its absolute ruler, for tho 
tracts held by the Pirjani, Kehiani, Arbani, Halani, Mundbani, 
Wariifani and other Khans -woie ruled by them independently. 
Tho State was in fact a confederation of several petty principalities, 
each of -whose rulers enjoyed administrative as well as proprietary 
rights, under tho nominal headship of the Kawab. 

1772 A. D. Muhammad Mubarak Khan after ruling successfully for 24 

years, died childless on the 3rd of Rabi-ul-Awwal I18G H. 


Ctinoingham'a Hiatorj of tie Sikbt, pp. lJO-21 , ShaliSmat Ali, p. 62. 
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Nawab Mohammad Bahawal Khan II, ths fourth Navtab. 

Date of accession : — itJi ItahUus-Sdnfj 118G Ilijn (1772 A. D.) 

Na^rab Mubarak Kban -was succeeded by J'afar Kbnn, son of bis 
brother Patoli Kban, u-bo bad been bom on tbo voiy day that 
neu^’bf the death of Nur Muhammad Ivalbora, tbo Nawab’s most 
formidable enemy, reached tbo State. This coincidonco was deemed 
to render his birth so auspicious that bo was adopted by tbo 
Nawiib and although Patch Kban had survived his* brother, tbo 
Daddpotiu brotherhood elected J*afar Khan to tbo tbrono instead of 
his father. lie was then aged 20 and assumed the titlo of 
Muhammad Bahawal Kban II. 

Infl771 A. D. Jbanda Singh attempted tbo conquest of Multan, 
and when Haji Sharif Beg Tughi, tbo Subadar, a'^ked for aid from 
Bahawalpur, the Daiidpotra forces advanced to ^Multan and reputed 
the Sikhs. In the following year, however, Ganda Singh lihnngi 
wrested MulWn from Haji Sban'f and five years later Shujii Khan, 
the gervemor of Shujabad. sought tbo Kaanib’s aul in its iccovoiy. 
Tho Ndwab accordingly led a force to Slmjalwd, wbcncolio advancing 
with Sbuja Khan invested ifultin. After a siege of 23 days tbo 
allios entered tlio place on tbo 8tb of Zilbijj, |mt all tlio Bbaiigis to 
tho sword and plundered the town. 'I’bc lihulpotra forces then 
returned to Ba}jaw<i](»ur, but as the Blnuigis shortly after leceivcd 
roinforcemonts from Lahore, tbo Naw.ib vas nnaldo to retain 
Multan. 

In 1195 IL Shall Alam II, King of Delhi, f-ent .'^.nyid Kilzim All 
Kban Bara to tbo Nawitb with n friu-iu, autbcm/.ing him to administer 
tbo Kacbbi, and valuable Uitllat^ ; confemng on bnn the titlo of 
‘ Rukn‘ud*Daula, Kusrat-i-Jang, Ibifiz-ul-Mulk.’"* 

Tho Kawiib was able to enlarge bis terntones by jmbcimis 
matrimonial alliances. Ho leccival Kliairpur-Xanranga (witli tbo 
Nauranga-wiib) with tbo iLiugbtor uf Kbair ^lubainmad Kban 
I’irj.'mi and Abmadpur East (with tbo Qiitb-w.ib) as the dower of 
tbo daughlor of ^luliabbat Kban, son c*f Abniad Kb.in I’lij-ijn. IIu 
also seized pnipuna Jatoi'*’ (now in tbo MuzafT.iipiib I)l^tlIc•t) 
appointing Sub nib Kbiin Jl.ibr a>» it- Kanlar, and in 1700 tbo 
Indus, wbicb had till that \c.ir mil the ('lioiiib at Uch, ch.iiigeil 
course to the west and Ix^gau to How III It", pie-cnl Iml. By this 
change tho soulhom jiart of the prc'Ciil Mu/ ifTarg.irh Di'tnct >s'as 
exposed to the aggjv5’=ions of the Xaw.Hi and bo w.i-^ onnhkd to 
wrest the villages of Alipur, Sbalir Suluiii, Sitpnr and Kb.iirpur 
from the Makbdums of Jiiipur. Taluij'is’ Aram, Kinjliir, Kliuran, 

III nil * j'll’xr t'f lie »«i| ir» 1 Tirterioj* .a l..itl*. j meotcr « f t» e rosr in' 

III Tie evil cr (t lie 7c'. 'll \ il ||| j. 4. f*. il»t'h iBcj^re'ln 

VM 1« Mti frv'ni tl e p>-TrrtnT i ( tNia tilkzi Kl kii t ut ll ii «li»» i.'l»«nilol<r<fr.»l IL» 
u tb»( roeqaerei fr.’O Ite MeiLike-e if ^.ifv, » fi;i t; ll* 
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Matra, Seii and Tanand, -vybicli form the soiitli«ivostom part of tto 
present Jlnzaffargarh Tahsfl, -vroro also conquered by the JN’awnb 
h'ora tbo gorenior of Dera Gliazi Klian, between 1790 and 1800 A. D. 
With the iliqa of Tabsil Alipur they wore known as tbo Kacbbi- 
Janubi (or Soutbom Kachbi), tbo northern portion, called tbo 
Shimali Kaclibi, being in tbo possession of tbo Nawitbs of tbo Thai. 

In 1 198 H. tbo Nawab repaired and enlarged tbo fort of "Winibrot 
and in tbo samo year erected a fort 24 l:os south of Dentw.ir which 
lie called Ivliangarb, ordering that raorebandiso, w'liicb used to be- 
exported from tlio State via Maujgarb, should thenceforward bo 
sent via Kbangarb. 

In 1784 bo conquered tbo Tillage of Sbidani (now in the 
Khan Bela pcs/iA'an*) from Uaji Ikhtiynr Khan. 

As to conquests and colonization made )iy the othor scions of 
the Bevudpotra family during this reign seo Cliap. IV, and the 
Dduiliiotras in Sec. C. of this Chapter. 

In 1200 H. Timitr Shah sent Sardar Madad Khan Durrani to 
subdue Sind, but Abd-un-Kabi Kalbora, Niir Jluhammad Eiiln 
M’arnfani, Kliuda Bakhsb Kban and other Raises of Kbairpur 
porsundod Uim to lead bis force against Bahiiwalpur, The Nawdb 
accojdmgly gairisoucd Dorawar and with lb© aid of the Arbnnis, 
Gbumranis and other D.iudpotius strengthened the Cholistan forts. 
On arriving at Babawalpur Madad Khan plundered the toivn and 
levelled its buddings with tbo ground. He then sent a force against 
Dcr.iwar, but the Kawab despatched troops under Fazl AH Kbdn 
HaUni to meet it and be completely defeated it. Incensed by this 
defeat ^ladad Kban advanced on Dorawar in person, but returned 
discomfited and wont on to Sind. 

( Three yeai’S later Timur Shah in person visited Kbangarb 
’ intending to legnlate nlFairs in Sind. Tbo ilundbani and M’arufani 
Daudpotras seized this opportunity to incite him against tbo Kawab 
and induced bira to occupy Babawalpur. Tlie Ka^vab, unable to en- 
counter tbo powerful Dunani monarch, again abandoned Babawalpur 
and took refuge in Dcrawar, whence bo repaired to Sardargarb and 
Winjbrot, Tirour Slnib took possession of Derawar and garrisoned 
it ^vitb a regiment under Sbsth Muhammad Kban Badozai, but tbo 
Tiiranis having raised disturbances in Kabul bo was compelled to 
hasten thither, and be bad not gone far beyond Dera Gbazi Kban 
Tvlion be learnt that tbo Nawiib bad overwhelmed the Dorawar 
garrison and retaken Babairalpur. The ganison consisted of 
Afghans of tbo Piang tribe, which was settled in the v^itpur ildqa 
and tbo Kawab, baviug sent 300 boats, captured all their women 
and children, and then advancing on Derawar showed them their 
wives and children, all of whom be threatened to Mil if they did 
ixjt^sun eiider. 'ITie pmison in despair made over the fort to the 
Ka-wnb on condition that their famihes should be restored to them. 
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and in fulfilment of this condition tbo Na'W'ob allon-cd them to 
ovacuato the fort and pass through his territory unmolested. 

On returning to Kabul Timur Sliah had taken •\vitb him as 
a hostage the Sabibzada ^Mubarak Klian, and on hearing of the fall 
of Dorawar ho not only refrained from injuring him but confon-cd 
on him tbo title of Sarbuland Khan and loaded him -with favours, 
granting him the State of Balmwalpur by afu-rndn. By this policy 
Timiir hoped to set the prince against his fatber and thus weaken 
the Abbasi power, but the Nawib took the precaution of making 
the prince a prisoner on his return, then crossing the I^anjnad, 
promptly attacked Dora Ghazi Khan and seized a largo part of the 
territory under the Svibadar of Uo also besieged Dora 

Ghazi Khan fort, rescued the D/uidpotras whom Timiir Shall had 
imprisoned there, and recovered the cannon Avlnch had been taken 
by him at Bahawalpur. 

Makbddm Hamid Ganj Bakhsh of Ueb Gil.ini, wlio had intrigued 
with the Kalhorus against the Kawab, now allied hiin«olf 
with tbo turbulent chiefs of tboMundbaniand Jl'artifiini tribe«, made 
determined efforts to disturb the peace of tbo Kaw.ib’s tcrntoncs 
and caused the tVa^a of Ahmadpm* East to Iw plundered by dacoit'*. 
ilis subsequent acts indeed showcil him to bo lus.mo, and in 1707 
with the assent of his relations tbo Nawib resolved to make bun a 

f risonor. On hearing of tbis intention the Jlakbduin fled to Gaihi 
khtiyiir Khan whoiico ho iraploi-cd the aid of Kdja Siirat Singh of 
Bikaner, Nawjib iMuzaffar Klian, Siibadar of Multan and Zaiiian 
Sbiili, lung of Kabul. In the foHomng year, Iiowevcr, the Xawiib 
scizwl and confined him m lnsowii»//jf in-lhiui, but be soon effectc<l 
his escape and took ix'fugo m tbo fort of Uani Kali, midway 
between Uch and Goth Chaimi, wbcnco lie licgan to carry Ins 
depredations into tbo ncighbonibood of Abinad[>nr East. 

^yhilo Makluhlm Ihimid Ganj B.ikbsb was thus in arms against 
tbo Nawib, Kbuda Bakbsh Ivh.hi rarH-d a lovoJt. He intn^Mtcd 
with tbo Kehrimi, Jainaiii, Taj'yilMiii, llavnam, Arbiin and M.ibuf- 
ani D.iudpotras and aBo prevailed nj)on Sunit >ingh of Bik.uicr to 
iimidc tbe State. In 179'J bo sHccccdeil m ic-cumg Prince Mubiiak * 
Kliiin fiom Dor.iwar, indiiccil liim to join in tbo rovt>lt and on tlio 
20tb of Janridv-U'5-S.iin proclanncsl him ruler of ll.diiiw.ilj)ur and 

J K'rfonncd his coronation cenanony lie tlieu iiualu o^l•Itl^cs to 
Cann Kban Arlrini and llaji Kh.'in Mundhiin .uid tliey pronii^etl 
to aid bim in an .attack on tbe A'awi'ib. Kl:ud« Bakb-h Kl..in, and 
llio prince, with tbo D.ivulpotra and Bik.aner forco', ncre .coon 
encamped in force in tlic Mn^ii.vn Ganlen tuo miles from 
llikawalpur, when Makbdum G.nij Bikbdi also joined tbeiii. Tlie 
Xaw.'d) do«)iatcliod S'diil’z-'da Alxlulli Kb in (.iftenvanis X.jw.ib 
S.’uliij Mubammad Khan II) ng.unct tbe reKds anti on the I'JiIi 
of Uamaziln he dofoated them. Khudi Bakh^rh Kb-in and Pnneo 
Mulklrak Kirin cscajxal to Bikaner, and tbo Mukl.tlini and the 
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CHAP^I, B Daiklpotra Khans also fled. Kcxt j'car however Klnulii Balchsh 
History. Khan and Eaja Surat Siiigli again invaded Bahawalpur. They 
Fnrtiier ^ Wnllliarin 1801 A.D, ; and Phulra, jMirgarh, Jlauj- 

invMiio-is of garh and Marot soon fell in succession to the Eaja. He and Kliiida 
K Bakhsh then advanced on Khairpur and the Xavaib sent Abdulla 

and Surat Khan to opposo thoni, blit wcll-wishcrs of both sides inteiToned 
Smsii. i8uo Surat Singh returned after receiving an indemnity for his ex- 
penses in the war. 

Coinipe In 1217 H tho Nair.ib with the permission of Shah Jlahmild of 

iBoi A. . -^y]jo sent him A'aluablo hhilluts and the title of Jliikhlis-iid- 

Daula opened a mint at Bahawalpur and struck gold, silver 
and copper coins, inscribed on the obverse — Hnmayiin Shah 
Mahmitdi and on tho rercv&o^Ddr-vs-Snrur ItahdmtJpnr.^''^ Prior 
to this tho State had no coinage of its own 

In 1217 II. Hiiji Khan Mundhiini, Bais of Garhi Ikhtiyar 
”ihud Khan, raised disturbances and the Kawab sent Kasir Khan Gorgej 
A D- to chastise him. Kasir Kh:in crossed tho Indus and took the 
forts of tiahnowala and Kaushahra, and though Hiiji Khan ten- 
dered his submission the Nawab annexed his dependencies leaving 
him only in possession of the unconquered part of his territorj*. 

1801 A.D. In 1804 Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, tho fifth son of Thmir Sli.ih, 
marched, to the Indus to regulate the affairs of tho Herajn't and 
^[nkhdilm Hamid Ganj Bakhsh, Fazl Ali Khan Hal.ini, Islam Khan 
KchrAni and Ihiji Khan JIundliani waited on him at Eajnnpur iritli 
complaints against the Naurib, urging that he should bo mado to 
restore the territories conquci'eJ from tbom. Slmja-ul-JIulk 
deputed Ahmad Khun Kilrzai to compel their restorat on and the 
Dhaka ildqd was surrendered to Uaji Khan, but Ahmad Kli<n 
shortly after returned to Ksibul and Hnji Khan had then to atono 
for his disloyalty, for tlic Kawab retook Dlidka nnd sent a force 
to lay siege to Garhi Ihktiy.nr Khan. Harassed by tho siege 
Hiiji Khiin Jlundhani agreed that all his temtory east of 
Ikhtiyar-wiih should be annexed to the Nawab’s dominions, 
only that to tho west being retained by him. Kevertheless in 1806 
iBCC A D. Hiiji Khiin, with Fazl Ali Kh.in Hal.ini and Q.idir Bakhsh Khan 
Kelu’.ini, again revolted and on the 14th of JIuharram took Sardiir- 
gaih, whereupon tho Kawiib dc.«:patched a force under Nasir Khiin 
Gorgej and Fateh Mnliamraad Khiin Ghori to attack Garhi 
Ikhtiyiir Khiin. On the 21st lihihan-am a battle ensued and the 
rebels shut tliomselves up m tho fort. After a lengthy siege the 
Kan lib’s comniandcr-s built a foit, to which they gave the name of 
FatoUgaili, opposite Gaihi Ikhtiyar Khiin, and by tho 2Qth of Rabl- 
us-Siini the cannonade from this fort told so heavily on Garhi Ikhti- 
yiir Khiin that the besieged were compelled to agree to a parley and 
the Kawiib imposed the following terms ; — 

V (1) Fhat Hiiji Khan Mundhiini, his Sons nnd brothels 
should come and pay their respects to liira : 

<l) ‘Yul* Mnrad. Vpl. llf, p 611 j Bad Shahaisat All, p. 102, 
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( 2 ) That 0110 of tho iralla of the fort of Garhi Ikhtiyar CHAP. I, B. 

Khan should bo totally demolished : ■ 

(3) That Ilaji Khan should pay Es. 2,00,000 ns a-^'ar in- isocA. d. 

demnity : 

(4) That ono of his sons should remain as a hostage at tLo 

court of tho Kairab : and 

(5) That tho povi-er of appointing tho Kardnr of Garhi 

Ikhtiyar Khan should rest witli tho Kawab and that 

its joYonues should be equally divided. 

Haji Khan at first rejected these toims but eventually Kasir 
Khan captured and imprisoned him in the fort of Fatehgarli. 

Fazl All Khan Halani and other chiefs abandoned tho field and on 
tho 29th of Ramazan Kasir Khan levelled the fort of Garhi Ikhtiyar 
Khan to the ground, after ivhich he ictumcd to Alimadpur East. 

Tho Garhi Ihktiyar ildqi was tluis annexed to tho Kawfib’s 
dominions. 

In 180S !Mr. Elpliinstono passed through the State on his way EiphiB- 
to Kabul and tho Kawib seized this opportunity to make tho first 
treaty between Bahaivalpur and the Bntj^h Government. An in» 
torcsting account of tho vis.t will be found m Elplnnstono’s Caubul, Thi oVitiih'*** 
Vol. I, pp 28—27. 1608 A. 0. 

At this period many noble fjunilies fiom Lahore, Delhi, immitjrBtion 
Dora Ghiizi Khiin, JLiltau and other jdaccs came to B.ihawalpur. 

Leading mcinboi 8 of these faluillc.^ wei*c given high ofliccs by tho ii4w»ipor. 
Nawi'ib and settled in tho State. About the same time sovoral 
trans-Indus tribes crossed over info tbe State and settled there. 

Later on during the jcign of Xawab Muh.uumad Bnhawal Khan 
III, some Khiikwani, S.uldozii, tJhoH, R'lbar, Mallezai. and other 
Afghan families also migrated into Baliawaipnr and settled per- 
manently in the State. 

Kawab Muhammad B.ahawal Khan II died on tho 1st of Rajab dmih of 
1221 II. at tho ago of Ti? after a pio«peious jcign of 37 vears. 
llo left seven sons; Fimcc Wnhul Ikikh'-h Khan piubirak Ivhan), 

Abdulla Khan (Xawab S.tdiq Muhainiir.d Khan II), Khudavar Khinir 
Khan, Xasir Klian, Faiz JIuhaiiunad KImii, (^idir I5.:klisli Kfinn 
and llaji Khan. Uf these the t-ec*)! d Miocoeded to the throne. 

X*\i'Ai' Sitny Muiimmu- Kn^^ II, in? .'tii Xmmi-. 
vf accr''f\(.<n : — lUijttU, 1221 IIijti (IcoP .!. I),), 

Xo sooner A\as Muluxiumad Ikih'iwal Kl'.lu II dead than 
Ghnliin llns.iin Kashmiri, one of his attendants, having secnrc^l * 
tiiokeisof Deni w.ir fori. *.uinmoned the pi'ople and nuler tho 
ajqm'henvion that Piince W.dnd Bikh-h, the eldo'-t son of the 1 ite 
Xinr.ib, or ^omo other piiiiec rnii:lit cm«e disturb irce®, in consult i- 
tion n ith the State oniciaD jinK*! iinu**! Rrince AlKlulla Khin, Xhawiib, 
under tho title of S-idiq Muhammad Klain II. 
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CHAP. 1. B. Tho now Naw.tb’s first net was tho nppcinlmont of afresh 
History, nimistiy. Kasjr KMn Gorgoj became maddr'-ul-mahdm (chief 
nunister); Fatoh Muhammad Klum Ghorf, sipa7i «(f/ar (general); 
Maulavi Ghous Bakhsli and Gosai'n Biluirji, 'tnusHrs (counsellers) ; 
Maulavi Sher Ah, aidhq (tutor) ; Biw^n Sultan Ahmad, A^avrab 
Fakhr-nd-dfn Gujjar, Babar Klian Kahiri and Ghulam Qadir Khan 
Dahr, imiadhihs (aids-de-camp); Muhammad Yaqub Khan Khas 
Khelf, halfhshi fa»j {pxy->mastov); Salaraat Bai, sarparast ioshd- 
khdna ; ilul Ihtm, «ntr iminshi ; Shaikli Kdr Muhammad and Maqbul 
Muhammad, naztms (collectors) ; Maulavi Mui’n-ud-din, qdzi‘%il’qu^di 
(chief qazC) ; and Maulavi Muhammad Azam, taxedrikh natefs (chro- 
nicler). 

In accordance ndth the Onental custom the Nawab had his im- 
successful rival the Prince Wahid Bakhsh put to death. 

Mahmdd Shah of Kabul acquiesced in his accession and his 
neighbours, including Mahantja Banjtt Singh, Muzaffar Khan of 
Multan, the of Afaafcera and the Tdlpur Mirs sent fha 

customary congratulations. Mahmdd Shah indeed sent three 
officials with presents and a complimentary letter, and 1810 thus 
marks the final severance of the ties which bound the State to 
I^bul. Under the lato Nawab the Dandpotras’ territory had for 
the most part been annexed to the State, and their power much 
weakened, but they had still influence enough to hamper the Kawiib 
by intrigues with foreign rulers or disloyal officials of the State, 
while the prevailing anarchy encouraged every petty Sirdar or 
Tumaxulix' in the country t<» aim at supremacy. 

In Sb’aban 1224 H. the Mazari and Bozda'r Bahtch seized 
Botdir out. Bangala and other tracts, now in the Dera Gh:»zi Khan 

1609 i..o. District on the west bank <-f the Indus, but a force irith artilleiy 
under G«1 Muhammad and JlUirub Ivhan Gorgoj captured their 
leadem, and, though, the Jatois had joined them, this compelled the 
rebels to depute their Sayjdds with the Quran to sue for pardon. 
This was granted and they were allowed to return to their own 
territory, 

Inro&d of In the same year the Daddpotras, FazlAH Halani and Islam 
Mfr fobrSb Khan Kchraui induced Mir Sohntb of Kbairpur to demand that 
T*ipur, territories should ho restored to them, and with Mfr GhuMm 

Ali of Haidarabad, he gave them a body of troops to attack the 
Kawab. Nasir Khan and Fateh Muhammad were sent to protect 
the frontier from invasion but early in Shawwal the invaders pene- 
trated to hluhammadpur X/amma and met the Kawab^s troop at 
Bahadurpur, A fight ensued on the Uth of that month, but after 
many had fallen on both sides the Daudpotras, fearing the advent 
of reinforcements from Derawar and Ahmadpur sued for peace. 
A treaty was scMrd^y drawn^up by KnsiV Khn^n and Walt 
■ . ■ ■ * ’ , whereby the latter 

' ■' Jr assistance to the 

' • i ■■ ■■ : ' ■ ■ . Bah^wolpur. On 
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tho otlior hand Sahibzada Rahirayar Khan was to be handed over to CHAP. I, B. 
them as a hostage. Hifltory. 

To these terms the Nawab assented and tho princo was sent, in 
charge of some trustworthy officers to tho Talpuri camp 
at Basti ‘Wariud in tho Ahmadpur LammaiJcs/tAran*. Tho invaders 
then retired to Sind and the prince, after a detention of 14 months at 
Haidarabad, was released in Muharram 1225 H. 

In this same year Mir Sohrab attacked tho Bahawalpur 
frontier. He had corrupted the frontier guards and they woro ready 
to betray their trust when the plot was discovered a7id tho conspira- 
tors received well merited punishment. This compelled Mir Sohrab 
to return. 

In 1225 H. Nasir Khan Gorgej invited Mir Ghuliira Ali, 

Rais of Haidarabad, and !Mir Sohrab of Khairpur to attack tho vaBion of tha 
frontier posts of Bahawalpur. Ho won over many of tho Ahlkars of -^“g ^ p 
the State by promising to instal tlie Sahibzada Khudaydr Khan on 
the throne in the confusion resulting from this insurrection. In 
1226 H. tho forces of the Mirs besic^id Kot Butta near Basti Sadiq ^ ®* 
"Warind^'’ and under the oixlers of Nasir Khan the besieged surren- 
dered it without a struggle. 

Nawiilb S^diq Itiuhammad Khan now commissioned Fateh 
Muhammad Ghori, Ahmad Khan Tarfn and Muhammad Yaqiib, 
the Bakhshfs of his army, to oppose tlio enemy. At tho 
instance of Nasir Kh^ln, however, he advanced to Hch by tho river, 
and tho Nawitb’s army, retreated to Ahmadpur. Meanwhile Nasir 
Khan sent advising them to loavo Hch and move towards Baza 
JIuhammad hliisani, to intrench themselves thero and prepare for 
battle. This was accordingly done. Tho Nawab’s army also made 
entrenchments and the fight commenced, but tho Gorgej, untrue to 
his salt, and several otlior accomplices fought half-heartedly and 
allowed tho enemy to plunder all tho country from tho frontier to 
Q.umpur. A detachment of Slir Sohnib’s army‘*> lay concealed in tho 
Qatbinih intending to plunder Ahmadpur East when suddenly tho 
canal filled ^Yith water and their plan failed. WHicn matters assumed 
this Ecrious aspect, Nasir Khan sent liis family and property from 
Taranda Gorgejan to Khairpur in Sind. 

In 122G H. Nasir IGian informed tho Nawiib, who was then isil A. d. 
living in Den^^va^, that tho jVmirs of Sind would only evacuate tho 
country in tho event of his sending his ’son and heir-apparent, 

S.Uiibz.'ida Rahimyiir Khan, to them. In tho troubled condition of 
tho country tho Nawub saw no other way of averting tho danger 
than “ to accept wliat was beyond all questions impolitic.” Accord- 
ingly on the 27th Muharram, 1226 H., tbo Sihibriida followed by Mir . 

(U Kot CutiA ii in mins. Dasti Sadiq Warind U doit n railwiT cUtioo and u 
Sidiqtbid. 

U) This pan of the iraj w ccanended bf Ufr Mabinlc. Uorfd III, p- ES5. 
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Mubarak a,nd Ilala Khun, Commandants of tlic Anny, aiTiTcd in the 
Haidanibad camp at Ba»i IMiibammad Mdsani. Tlio Amirs thus 
f^ained tlieir end and the hcir-ap]iarcnt ivas detained for a year and 
four months, butivith the permission of Mir GhuIaraAli of Haidanibad 
returned to the State on the 24th Jamadi-us-Sani, 1227 


Tlio State had bai*ely enjoyed a respite fi'om this invasion vrhen 
Fateh Muhammad Kliitn Ghori and other malcontent officers invited 
the Kaivab fiom Denhvar to Ahraadpur, and one Sanjiir Khnn 
Pirjani receiving a hint from the robcls, attacked him on the -way but 
ivas unsuccessful. The Kairab reached Ahmadpur safely, but, seeing 
that Fateh Muhammad and his party had turacd against him, 
rotunied to Denuvar. "WTien Fateh ^luharamad saiv that his plans 
had been di^’nlged ho assumed an attitude of open hostility, and irith 
the force under his control moved towanls Baluhvalpur to plunder and 
harass it, but Usman lOian, Baloch, Kiirdar of Babiiwalpur, strength- 
ened the fortifications of the toam and thus checked his progress. 


Fateh !Muhammad now abandoned tlio to^vn and proceeded to- 
wards Kliaiipur East, but seeing that Ghani Muhammad Khan 
Jamnni and!Mir Muhammad Jamam were ready to oppose his march, 
he crossed the nver on tho otb Safr 1226 H. and went to Pdnynpur. 
Thcnco Ahmad Khan proceeded to IChiinpur for rapine and plunder, 
while Fateh Mubammad wont to Shujabad and incited lCa^Vlib sarfariiz 
Khan, to take possession of tbe i/aV/ds* across tho Sutlej. ‘SThen the 
Kawab learnt of his plan he ordcicd his Ablkiirs to devastate Jalll- 
pur, in the territory of the Nawiib of JIultnn, in tho event of 
Sarfaraz Kluin’s army molesting Thnttha Ghalluan in Bahawalpur. 
Upon this Kawab Sarfar.iz l^an lost heart and nil the enemies’ 
plans were fnistrated. 

On 26th Safi’ 1220 H. the Kawab went out hunting from Boni- 
war. Diinng his absence, Mulla Iliisham, Ydkub Solgi, Ghitzi Khan 
Kaliiri, Ramzan gunner, and other officers of the fort, at tho instance 
of Fateh Muhammad installed the Sahibz.ida Alimad Bakhsh, 
son of the Sahibzada Muburok Kbiiu, who had bof'U murdered, on 
tho throne, and appointed a council for the administration of the 
State. Sahibzada Khudayar Kluin became "Wazir and Sahibzada 
Hiiji Khan Commandcr-in-Chief, and a salute was fired from the 
ramparts in honour of the new Kawiib. Seeing this, some of tho 
people who were inside tho fort and wore still loyal made a 
pretence of submission. When tho sound of the firing reached tbe 
cars of the Kawab ho was taken by sui prise, and returned at once, 
learning what had happened on tho way. Ho endeavoured to per- 
suade tho rebels to submit, but without success, and eventually the 
fort was bombarded and the Kawabentered it in triumph. Sahibzada 
Ahmad Bakhsh, his brother Sahibzada Muhammad Bakhsh, Sahibzada 
Ilaji Khan, son of Kawab Bahawal Khan II, and Sahibzada Khudayar , 
<^(in were executed for this insurrection. Many robels fled and 
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Pateli Muhammad Gliori, ivho, seeing an oppoitunity, was advancing 
towards Derawar, turned back on bearing of tho discomfiture 
of the rebels. 

In 1226 H. tho Kehr.ini Ddddpotras of Khairpur, tho ’Arbani 
Daddpotras of Qaimpur, and tho GUximnini Daddpotras of Hiisilput 
raised the standard of rebellion at tho instigation of Nawab Sarfainz 
Khan, Subadar of ilulttin, but Ghani Muhammad Khan Jamani and 
Mir Muhammad Khan Jamani**’ took no part in tho insurrection. 
The Kawiib despatched a force of infantry, cavalry and artillery 
under Bakhshi Muhammad Yaqiib and !Mii* ’Ashiir Ali to suppress 
the rebellion. The insurgents being unable to oppose them fled from 
Khairpur East and crossing the Gliant began to plunder the country 
beyond that river. iMuhammad Yaqiib and Jilir ’Ashiir then took 
possession of Khairpur East and hotly pursued the insurgents on tho 
other side of the river and laying siege to Klianpui; fired on tho rebels 
With such deadly effect that the latter submitted and sued for peace. 
After this success, LIuhamnjad Yaqiib proceeded with his troops to 
punish the allies of the fl.vddpotra rebels, and, on reaching tho 
yhujabad frontier, sent agents on behalf of the Nawfib to persuade 
Sarfaniz Kh«n to expel Fateh Muhammad Ghori, ^^^^li Muhammad 
iChtin, Jamadir Ahmad lUim Turin and the other rebels, but ho 
refused. This led to a battle in wliicb many were killed \)n both 
sides. Ahmad Khiin was killed by a bullet and the rebel forces fled 
from tho field. The defeat of the D.iddpotras and their allies was 
received with great joy in the capital, and completely frustrated tho 
aims of tho eastern D.iddpotras who were now finally awed into 
subjection. 

Sarfaniz Khdu liad incited tho eastern Daudpotras, on tho one 
hand, to rebel and, on the other, Asad Klmn, governor of Dora Ghazi 
Khiiii, to cross the Indus and invade those portions of B.ahawalpur 
which now lie in the iMuzaffargarh District. As fnendly rcnion- 
Btrances to Asad Ivliiiu proved of no .avail, Bakhshi ^luhamraad Yaqiib 
was ordered to invade the Dor.i Ghazi Khan frontier, but ho had 
harxlly rcachctl Kfiijhir (now a part of Tahsil Muzaffargarh) when 
Asad Kliiin ro-crossed the river, rctii’cd to his own boundaiy, and 
enwed forgiveness'*’ on payment of a war indemnity of Its. 50,000 
to tho Kawab. 

Not long after Mr. Elpliinstonc’s mission to Kiibul, Shah Shuja 
^^*as driven out of Kiibul by his brother who usurjicil Iiis throne. 
After passing through Arallhar or Sard;trgarli, J’hulra, Jlarot 
and Bahiiu-alpiir, Shall Shuja reached rabbarlidli on tho lOtli 
Muharram 1284 II. and inten’icrved llio N.aw.5b by whom ho 
y*a3 courteously receivctl. lie requested the Naw.ib to a^ist him 
in tho subjugation of Dora Glinzi Khan mid tho Nawub gave him an 
army under B.akhshi ^luhammad Y'aqtib, with which he took 
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Mubarfvk am! IljUa Khsm, Comraandantsof tho Arnij*, annYctl in tlio 
Haidarabad camp at BarA IMnliamiuad Musani. The Amirs thus 
gained their end and the heir-apparent -was detained for a year and 
four months, butiriththe pennisaion of ^lir GhulamAli of Haidanibad 
retunaed to the State on the 24th Jamiidi-us-Siini, 1227 

The State liad barely enjoyed n respite from this invasion vhen 
Tatch Muhammad Kliiin Ghori and other malcontent officers invited 
the Kaivab from Deniwar to Ahmadjiur, and ono Sanjdr Klian 
Pirjani receiving a hint fi*om the rchols, attacked him on the ivay hut 
■was unsuccessful. The Na-w.ib i-eached Ahraadpur safely, but, seeing 
that Patch iMuhammad and his paiiy had turned against him, 
retunied to Deni-war. Wlien Fateh Muhammad sa'W that his plans 
had been dmilged he assumed an attitude of open hostility, and "with 
the force under his control moved towards Bahd-walpur to plunder and 
harass it, but Usman Klian, Baloch, Kardiirof Bahawalpur, strongth- 
oned the fortifications of the town and thus checked his progress. 

Patch Muhammad now abandoned the town and proceeded ’to- 
wards Khairpuv East, but seeing that Ghani Muhammad Khiin 
Jam.ini and Mir ^luhammad Jamani wore ready to oppose his march, 
he crossed the nver on the 5th Safr 1220 H. and went to Diinyiipur. 
Thence Ahmad Khan proceeded to Khanjmr for rapine and plunder, 
while Patch Muhammad went to Shuj^ibiid and incited Kawjib Snrfaniz 
Khan to take iwssession of the ildgaa across the Sutlej. When the 
Kawiib leamt of his plan ho ordered Ins Ahlkars to devastate JaHl- 
pur, in tho tenitory of tho Kawab of l\lultan, in the event of 
Sarfaraz Kluin’s army molesting Thattha Ghalludn in Bahdwalpur. 
Upon this Nawiib oarfaraz Khan lost heart and all the enemies* 
plans were frustrated. 

On 2Gth £ " ’ n— from Dcm- 

war. During ’ ’ • Ghtizi Khan 

Kahiri, Barazui • ■ fho instance 

of Fateh Itlnhammad installed tho Siihibzdda Ahmad Bakhsh, 
son of tho Sahibzada iMubamk Khan, -who had ho^n murdered, on 
tho throne, and appointed a council for the administration of the 
State. Sahibzada Khudayivr Khan became Wazfr and Sahibzada 
Haji Khan Commandcr-in'Chief, and a salute was fired from the 
ramparts in honour of tho new Kavnib. Seeing this, some of tho 
people who were inside tho fort and were still loyal made a 
pretence of submission. When tlic sound of tho firing reached the 
cars of the Kawab ho was taken by surprise, and returned at once, 
learning what had happened on the way. He endeavoured to per- 
suade the rebels to submit, but -without success, and eventually the 
fort was bombarded and tho Kawab entered it in triumph. Sahibzada 
Ahmad Bakhsh, hisbrothor Sahibzada LIuhammad Bakhsh, Sahibzada 
IIAji Khan, son of Kawab Bahawal Khxin II, and Sahibzada lUiudayar 
'Khdn were executed for this insurrection, ilany rebels fled and V 
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Fateh Jluhammad Ghorh ivho, seeing an opportunity, -was advancing 
to'JVards DeraAvar, turned back on hearing of tho discomfiture 
of the rebels. 

In 1226 H, tlio Kehrani DAadpotros of Kbairpm-, tlie ’Arbani 
Daudpoti'as of Qaimpur, and tho Ghurnr.ini^ BJddpotras of Htt^lpuf 
raised the standard of rebellion at tho insti^tion of Isa^rab Sarfaniz » ^ ^ 
Khiin, Subadar of I^Iulti'm, but Ghani hluhammad Klian Jamnm and 
Mir Muhammad Khan Jaraani^** took no part in the insurrection. 

The NaTVab despatched a force of infantry, cavalry and artilloi^' 
iinder Bakhshi Jiluhammad Yaepib and Jfir ’Ashiir Ah to suppress 
the rebellion. The insurgents being unable to oppose them fled fi*oni 
Khairpur Fast and crossing tiro Gliriin began to plunder tbo country 
beyond that river. Jluhammad Yaqub and Mir 'Ashiir then took 
]i 033 ession of Khairpur East and hotly pursued the insurgents on tho 
other side of the river and laying sfego to Klianpuv fired on the rebels 
■with sncli deadly effect that the latter submitted and sued for peace. 

After this success, Muhammad Yaqilb proceeded with his troops to 
punish the allies of tho i)Audpotra rcbeb, and, on reaching tho 
yhujabad frontier, sent agents on behalf of tbo Ka^v’.ib to persuade 
Sarfardz Kh«n to expel Fateh Muhammad Ghori, Wnli iluliamniad 
IChitn, Jamaditr Ahmad Klinn Tarin and tho other rebels, but bo 
refused. This led to a battlo in which many were killed 'on both 
sides. Ahmad Khun Avas killed. by a bullet and tbo rebel forces lied 
from tho field. The defeat of tlio D.indpotras and tlieir allies Wivs 
received irlth great joy in tho 4;apital, and completely frustrated tbo 
aims of tho eastern D.lddpotray wlio were now finally a^\’ed into 
subjection. f 

Sarfaniz Khan had incit^ tho eastern Daddpotras, on tbo one 


hand, to rebel and, on tUo Asad Khan, govemor of Bora Glnhi UoTernpr 

Kliiin, to cross tho Indus /md I'nv.Mlc those portions of Bnbinr.Uinir Kh™ *'"“**' 

which now lie in^ the i\y.afTaTgnrli District. As friendly innon- 

. . / • . ’ ’ . ' • ■ 

imiuiy icaeneu KinjiTr (nowapart of Tahsil MiuaffargarJO uion 

tiX kS y of Ks, 50,000 

f" K'H a;.! Sliuja .s.j 

After passii/ tbrouf'U throne, >^^suu‘■• 

and Bahuniir, Sh:3i^ or Sarfajgarh, Bhulra, 

Mi^arram 12 S 4 II .md ^‘'*pbed labhirbiilf on tho lOtK 
courteously received Hp*' hv Avboni bo 
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and having been paid their dues wem disbanded. 

As the sum due for the lease of Dera Ghazi Khan had not been 
paid for several years, Eaujit Singh sent a force under General 
Ventura to expel the KauTib’s ofilcials from that District vdthout 
giving him any opportunity for parley. General l^’entura occupi^ 
the tracts notv in the Dera Ghazi Khan, Aluzaffargarh and 3Iuitan 
Districts, and they thus pa'^sed from the laile of the State.*” The 
Kavab vas deeply chagrin^ at this loss. Alliances rrith the neigh- 
bonring States, Sind, Bikaner or Jaisahnir, vere out of the 
question, for they rvere already bitterly hostile to Bahtiwalpur and 
their pover not great- He rvas therefore already anxious for an 
alliance ivith the British, when Ban jit Singh sent a large force under 
Sham Singh, Atariwali, to Kaliror, with instructions to invade the 
State on any pretext. Thereupon the Kawnb sent an envoy to the 
Govemor-General at Simla to invoke his intervention and prevent 
Kanjit Singh’s crossingthe Sntlcj. Ho also solicited the api>oiutment 
of a British Agent at Bahawalpnr. To these requests Lord "William 
Bentinck acceded and Ranjit Singh was warned not to cross the Sutlej. 


Captain Wade, Political Agent at Ludhinna, was then demited 
Bahnwalpur to nc^tiate a treaty, and Lieutenant Mackeson 


to Bahnwalpur to negotiate a trea^, and Lieutenant Mackeson 
accompanied him. Captain Wade laid sti css on the desirability of 
developing the commerce of the State and also advised the Kawtib to 
reclaim the Balriwalgarh ildqa, in the dense jungles of which crimi- 
nals who had escaped from Banjft Singh’s dominions found a refuge, 

+l„.B e R+nt«- 


thns giving the iMaharaja just cause of complaint against the State. 
On the other hand, as the Kawab represented, discontented persons 


(1) Tba lollowiiij; statement shows the income of the territory thus lost to the 
State: — 


IXCOSI IS Kt\D cstcrtiscfl 
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of tlio SliaUv Farfd tract often coininitted offences in Babavralpnr and CHAP. I. B. 
tlien sought an as 3 ’lnra in tlio SiHi dominions. The result of these Hiatory. 
negotiations •w'as tho treaty of Febmary 22nd, 1833, and under Aitch 5 **B'i 
clause 4 of that treaty Lieutenant !Mackeson became Political Agent No. 

at Bahawaljnir. A Supplcinontary IVeaty ivaB i-atified on Slarcii voiame ^^JC 
♦3th, 183»3 and in 1838, in 1840 and 1843 other treaties followed, by page 191. 
which the tolls on merchandise transported by the Indus were 7 >rm\e»'*No" 
greatly reduced and a scalo of duties fixed on merchandise transported Lxxxv’ur, 
by land. Finally in 1847 tho Kawab agreed to abolish all duties 
without compensation. In 1838 Shah Shnja having been deposed at Nob. ’ 
Kabul and !Mahmud Shah placed on tho tlirone the original treaty of 
1833 was renewed and the Kawah facilitated the passage of troops d*™. 

OAving to the Afghan war, consuucting a military road through tho 
State. Lieutenant ifackeson was then succeedal by Dr. Gordon. 

Shdh Slmja-ul-JiIulk, accompanied by Sir lY. Macnanghten and AucWaon’a 
the forces under General Kott, reached Bahawalpuv on December xcir'vdieme 
22nd, 1838, and valuable presents were exchanged. The march ix, jss. 
was resumed on December 26'th, the Kawob despatching lOOfoit'dr* 
under Jaraadar GhuUm Hasan Khun Babi and dolmn Khan 
Gnndnpnr with tho Bntish Army. On KoTomher 17th, 1839, the 
news of the occupation of Kabul was received and Bahuwalpur 
and Ahmadpur were illuminated in honour of the (ri’cnt. 

Captain Thomas succeeded Dr. Goidon as Political Agent in 
July 1840. In 1839 tho Nawiib built tho oxtensivo buildings at 
Dahri between Ahmadpur Fast and Deniwar, and also rc*oxcavoted 
tho Aurnnga orKauranga KaH at a co.st of over Ps. 60,000. 

In 1842 the jm'gnnas of Kot fiahzal and Bhting Bhin'i, lost to 
•the State in 1807, 1 VCTO conquered liy the British from tho Mirg of 
Sind and rcstort^ to the State by Sir Charles Xapicr ns a special 
mark of tho favour of the British Govcniinent. They form one of 
tho most .fertile territories of the State, and ivero thus worth 
II.*’. 82, ♦600 in Uaidarabad cuiTency, Kot Sabzal paying Ps. 3G,.500, 

Bhuiig Blisvni Its. 22,300, idltu/a Pakka Bhntla Rs. 10,200 and 
tdlmja Chak and Kamniun Shahid Rs. 8,000. 

On tho 26th July 1842 the following letter was received by tho Tb* Xafr 
Xnwib flora Anifr Ali Khan, son of the Amir Dost Muhammad of il‘, 
Kabul:- ’ KU«.Utt.r. 

“ IVe liaxp niurdcrfd Sir Alox»n«lpr IturnM all ths bag;cr8ffo 
hclonpinp to British GoTprmnent h»a *ome into oor jwsfpBtion. Tho 
bopgnra of this country hav<* I'fen ennelird at the expense of the Britifh 
treasury. This is the present condition of thit country and yon ahooM 
now I'c ready to advance the cause of {ricDdehip bttwfen the two 
Muhammadnu Slates." 

Tlio Kawiib lorwardtxl tins letter to the Native Political Agent 
with a j'lnr.im in which it was stated that one Ramiin Kirin, 

Afglrin, had brought it with 100 pistols, a tek-v?oj>e, a gun and a 
comp.ass, and that it had been ordered that he chould be diirea 

( 
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CHAP. I. B. It Tras noAV i'csolved, under instnictiona from Lahore, tha 
History Balm-vvalpur foi-ccs should join Ed\v*aT ties’ IcTies in an advanc' 
Shujubad, aiulon tho 12tli of Juno the troops accordingly mai 
nudev KritcU Midminmad Khiiii to Ganban. Edvrardos aUo rec 
that placo, where, at his mpiest, the Nawtib had proxided boat 
the tvaii'ipovt of his Kwies aci\»ss the Chendb, and thence march 
Kluingjuli. lloro he wrote on Jimo 14th that ho was advancii 
jiiiu the Hiihawttlpur foivcs, and that ho had received nows that 
n't) intoiuli'd to attack the State forces before tho junction con] 
itflueled, 1 loudviaed tlmt the llahawalpur troops should entrencl 
liirt uvrivivl ami only giro battlo if attacked. Accordingly the S 
trofijtn outvonched at Basuri on Jnne 17th, Edwardes meam 
awmliiig (iitnevid Van Cortlandt’s arrival at Khangarh. On 
IHtli the ti oops advanced to tbo Gagianwnla fcTiy near Kanbi 
keep tho onemy, who was close at hand, in check. Edwardes’ h 
lunnhoved 2,000 horso and foot, and tho total strength of tho B 
wul)au' fovco sent to co*opmto with him was 7,129 infantry, 2 
cavalry, 14 horso artillery guns, and 18 camel*swivols.<‘^ Tho S 
fnrcca next marched on Ra-wana near Basnri, whereupon Hdl 
Ivoons advanced from Konbiri to Nuniir and attacked them ; but i 
fought with couvago and steadiness until Edwardes arrived i 
aftor viewing thovv dispositions, obtained from Van Cortland 
U’inforconiout of 0 guns and two regiments of regular infan 
>Yhich joined in tho fight. After an attack which lasted from 8 
jo f) in tiiu ovouing tho enemy i*ctreatod, tho State levies captui 
() guns, whilo Edwaixles took two and a quantity of stores.‘*^ 
State troops lost B4 horses and 14 foot killed. 

On Juno 10th Van Cortlandt effected ajunction with the ^ 
tropjis and on tho same day, nndor Edwaidea’ orders, the Bahav 
nnr forco advanced fi*ora Nuniir to irithin three miles of Shujah 
Vldwavdos I’oachcd their cam]> on June 2Pth and directed 
TljVfihim Ivhiin and Fateh Muhammad Khan to nttacktho fort, 1 
the Hindu wul-lm and chau<lUn-< bi’oxight in petitions, addressed 
Edyiudod and Pir Ibrahim Khan, from the qillnddr, Qadir Bakl 
Khiiu, offiuing its unconditional surrender. It was accordin' 
f)cc\niied and gani'wned, and on June 22nd Edwardes ,and "V 
lli)i|i.indt ouhn-otl it with the Test of the State troops. On Jr 
2f»th llm ailiod forces inarched to ^*1 ^ bad, where a sm 

pf thu onemy was stationed, but it • tormi md i 

was ocoupii’d wilhontopposirion. thetroo’- ’ 

.VlhiwAla and pn tho 27 th Sdrajkund. the 28' 

Lake joined Iho Mlato force as Political "Lor »’ 

NawAl) at Alimiidpur on '''•thl’^ ' 29th 

1 cached Kayaninir and 1st 

marched out of MuUan-i Bilg ■’ • 

an obstinate contest ho bad 
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into tlio fort, -witli n fe^v troops wlio liad entronclicd tbomselTOS 
beliind some trees nt Saddo Hisira. Tlio allies in this affair cap- 
tured 2 guns and 30 prisonois, and tlio State troops lost Captain 
Macpherson, 14 men killed and 4 men wounded. The allies then 
marched into the Hamid Sh.ih Bagh on July 2nd. On the 26th the 
rebels closed the Wall ^luhamraad canal m oi-dor to cut off their 
supply of water, but the Bahawalpnr troops and a part of Edwardes’ 
foiccs dug mnhduaa or outlets and lot m water from the Chenab 
into a viitlah which passed near their camp. On September 1st 
Lake and Edwardes moved fi’Oin Stirajknnd to Bagh Katta 
Bairagi and, on the enemy’s opening fire from Jog Maya, that place 
was attacked by the Bahawalpnr troops under Lake and the enemy 
driven back on to the Shidi LiU m-uind, the State troops losing H 
killed and 25 wounded and eaming Lake's unqualified praise for 
their conduct.'*^ On September I2th Lake, with the allied forces, 
attacked Okhara Gopal Das and defeated the Sikhs who lost 800 
men, he himself being wounded in this affair. Desultory fighting 
then ensued until October 3rd, when Lake gave every Bahiiwalpur 
gunner a reward of Rs. 100 for tlieir services m the siogfl. On 
October 7th Mulnij and Sher Singh posted 18 guns near Jog Maya 
and the allies entrenched in the Wah Muhammad canal and repulsed 
the sortie. Another attempted attack on Katta Bairngi was 
defeated on the 31st and from November Ist to 5th daily sorties at 
various points wore driven back. On the Ctli a courageous on- 
slaught was made on the State troops under Lake with no bettor 
success, and their losses from the 1st to the 6th were only 2 killed 
and 15 wounded. On the 7th General Wlnsh selected 2,000 men, 
half from the Bahawalpnr troops and half from Edwardes* levies, 
for ail attack on the enemy’s cntronchmont, but 4 companies of 
sepoys under Van Cortlandt mutinied and attacked Shaikh Imam 
ud-Din and a Baliiiwalpui regiment, and though the mutineers wore 
• soon dispersed great confu-sioii was cau*=!od. Novertbele.ss Lake 
succeeded in destroying the cnemy’H onticnclimcnt with the aid of 
tho State troops, who in«t 5 killed and 38 wounded on that date, 
righting continued round the Fort of Multan till Januaiy 20th 
when Mulr.'ij, despairing of further lesistanco, surrendered to 
General AVln^li. From Novemlier 8th to the' close of tho campaign 
the State troops had lost 24 killeil and 2 Wi'undcd. On January 
2iMh Like prc'^cntoil tho B.dnwalpur commandant with a gold 
Imicclot, a jK'ail necklace and a costly sword. Rewards wore 
sub'oqueiitly jiresented in Jamiaiy 18.51 to 49 officers of tho force 
by Mr. Chamberlain on behalf of the Boaul of Administration. In 
iwognition of the Xaw.ib’s services Ijord Dalhous’e bestowed upon 
him a jiension of Rs. 1,00,000 a year for life, in addition to a lump 
sum of Rs. 8,00,000 for the sciTices of his troops.^*' 


o) rLnj»i> iiKi» ii.-v i:4r-i'5, 
*•) i5ur»J, V»J. IV, jiaft ITV 
O' Ai ill- Mie «'f lit. 1 .'*' IV ly k 
“■> 1 *', I-lwirJ-t. \«.t. U.C k: 


• 13; KJw>-Jrt, Vol ll.l' 377. 
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Bahawali'iik State.] Ddudpnim iHdoyalhj. [Part A. 

liis respects to the Kair.ib. The State propeity in bis possession 
ivns taken flora Jiim ami his nominees dismissed fioin tboir odicos. 
On June loth it w>s alleged hy his opjionents that ho owed 
2,00,000 to the State, and on this sum being demanded of him, be 
lepbed that bo ivould misircr to the claim on the nm'vnl of Snni'ni' 
Sliiib or Jaraadiir Abraad JClian jrallezai. The fomier then ivciit to 
the Faqir, accompanied hy a numlxT of raen and used ivoi'ds ^rbicli 
so enragcfl him that ho stnick S.ini'ar Slitili ivith his siroid. 
S.anvar Shah wis not injured, but his companions attacked tbo 
Paqir and killed him. 

At this time the militaiy force of tlio State ninountcd to 0,743 
racn"^ TN-itb 23 gnn.s. This force iras paid ly* tho Xaiviib, and in 
addition the Daiidpotins held jdgtt in lieu of inilitaiy service in 
time of need, llieir forces woixs estimated at 20,000 men. 

Jaraaditr Abinnd Kb.in M.allozai succeeded the murdered Faqu* 
as TTazb. Ho was however obnoxious to the H.ai'idpotrns, and they 
intiigued against him. 

In this year a road wa.s constnicted from Baliawalpnr to Xot 
Sabwb-v»A stiJ^ey “vva? also made for tbo road from Karachi in 
185t)-o4. Friendly Vclatioifs wore also established with Patiitla in' 
the latter year, 

Sa’adatyav Klian at Lahovo now repented of his abdication, 
with the result that he was confined in tho Fort of Lahore and half 
his allowaiice placed under suspension. From bis pnson ho sent a 
letter tOfthe Daildpotras whicli was banded over to the Kawiib. 

for the o.vtredition of offenders were prepared in 1854'*^ 
in coraraumcation with the Deputy Commissioner of ilultan. 

In 185o the Nawab’s s,diite was fixed at 17 guns .and in 1850 
transit dues .amounting to Rs. 18'15-9 per cent had been levied on 
goods ixnpoi-ted into or exported from the State. These dues were 
now reduced to 2 .and 1-per cent, accoidmg to destination. The 
feny dues were .also r^nlated. 

In 1272 H. Fir Abbas Khan succeeded Fir Ibrahim Khan as 
2Cativc Political Agent on the death of tho httoi'. 

On the 20th May 1857 tho Xaw.ib received a letter from IMr. 
Oliver, Superintendent of Sir.4a, requesting that the troops stationed 
at B.ahnwalgaih should l)e .sent to Fdzilka, and 200 soicdrs were 
.accordingly scat. Later on,atthereqnBStoftheCh5ef Commissioner, 
500 son-drs and 500 inf.mtiy were sent towards Sii'sa, and eventually 
about 3,000 in all were sent to that centre by the State. Traffic 
across tho Sutlej was also suspended. 

, Tho intrigues of the D.iiidpotr.is continued, but they were 
unable to embamiss the administration cf the State, and some of 
the malcontents quitted its tenitoiy. 

isn (1) Sj>f8rmen snd Inmaian 432, cavalry BSO, infanlry 2,087, Pthe^ troopB CSO. 

_ 0) Tunjah Coternment Patette, To). XV, Xo 12, 21st llnrelj 1854. 
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Baiiawalpuii Spate.] D^mJpotra disaffection, [Part A.' 

Tho Nawib’s hcaltli "was affected by the death of a ^\'atorman 
who had been punished for an nnintoiitional intnision in Jiis privacy 
and he died on the 22nd of Safr, 1275 II (3rd October 1858J, 
leaving two sons, Sahibzadas Ralumyar Khan and Mnbabbat Khan, 
of whom tho latter is still alive, 

Kawac Muuammad Bahawal Kjiax IV, thi: Njxtu Nawab. 

Date of accession : — 22Hrf iSV/r, 1275 (ord Ocluher 1858). 

Sahibzitda Rahimyar Khan succeeded his father as Muhammad 
Bahawil Khan IV. He appointctl the following officers of State : — 

Wazir of the State ... JainadAr Ahmad Khan, who had 

previously held this jwst. 

Mustaufi-e-Daftar, or Mir JIanshi Abdul KArim Khan. 

llakhshi of tho Army ... MuuUvi .Muzairiir-ud-Diti. 

Mauagorof tlioToshakliAiia ... J.iu Mulmiimiiuh 

Mit$Ahil)s, or privy counsellors .. Sayyid Slier SliAIi and Bamlal Shull. 

Courtiersj (Pavbar Mubahib.*) ... AliGuuli.ir KliAn, Mnlianimad Hnzit 
Kh.in, MiiUiduin Uajan Bakhsh, 
GoU Sliuh, Makliduui Uuidar 
Baklidt .indGul Muhaniinad KhAu 
Bozdir. ^ 

In tho mouth of tho Naw.5b’s accession Sardn'r Khifn, Asad 
Kliim and Aqil Kliun, who had been banished fr*>m the State and 
taken refuge in British territory, commenced to plan disturbances in 
Bahtiwalpur at Puggal in Bikaner, but at tlie instance of tlio British 
Government they ^vc^o o.xpcllcd from the State. 

Shortly after tho Kaw.ib’e accession the Sahibziida, Giil liluham- 
mad, instigated Nazar Muhammad Khau, Punni'ni ]^ian and Yusuf 
Khan to ixibol in order that he might be placed on the throne, but 
tho plot becamo knoam, and Gul i\liihammad was placed in confine- 
incnt. Aijiuaud Khan, a relative of the IVazfr, -was also found to Ix) 
concerned m this jilot, and this brought siisjiicion on tho Wazir, 
who was dismissed on Jlay 25th. Ilis rolatives at jVliraadpur,’’ 
however, took, up arms at his Ixlicst, and a regular engagoinent 
ensued in which the oxAYazir and 18 of his followei'S wei'c killed, 
tho State troop>4 losing no Ic.ss than 07 killoil and 171 wounded. 
Many of the Wiuir’s ivlatiuns were al-«o impribonctl, but wore 
ivlcasal and ImiiMiwI froni the State at the insUuico of the British 
(lovomincnt on the |>oti(iuii of Xawab Sariaraz Khiiu Suddozai in 
DtxvnilxT, ISGl. 

ba'adat^ilr Khan diinl in 18t»l in tho Lahore Port. His death 
Kx! to a partial w^-sation of the IMudjiotm plots, hutin 16()3 Punniln 
Khtiii Pirj.lni, Xivz.ir Muhammad Kluii Aslrini, Yusuf KhnuIIal.tni, 
Minidhu Kli'ti, B.dintin Kirin ('hilndia, ami Ali Oauhar Kliun 
Miicliui dctt.nnineil to dcjosc the Xaw.Ib and phicc one of liU uncles, 
Gul Muli.ammad or AKlull.i Klitn, on tho throne, but tlicy were 

• "Tlo ,rr»e .fMiJr M*l, lit I itt'itui il,ie — "J cjUs 
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Bauawalpur State.] Mandhn Khan's revolt. [Part A. 

CHAP. I, B. defeated by tbo Statie troops at Abrnh and Punnun Khan, Kazar 
History. Jluliammad and otlier.s escaped by tbo river and left the State. 

Their jdtjtrs wci*o confiscated. The Saliibzadas, Gul MubannRaJ* 
Mubarak Klian and Abdulla Kb»n, -wero executed. 

Tlie refugees, bowerer, did not abandon tbe stniggle and consjiired 
■\vitb some disloyal officials to attack Allahabad, Imt tlioy hacl liardly 
crossed tbe river when they were encountei*ed l)y tlio State troop®. 
In tbo action which cnsuetl AH Gaubar Klian was killed and Kazar 
Muhammad taken prisoner, whei'cupon the rebel forces retreated. 
But in April 1864 Punnon ICban with other rebels of tbo Dashti and 
Shar tribes at tbe bead of GOO men attacked Kot Sabzal from 
Obaura, and, tbongb repulsed on tbo 10th of that month by tbo 
garrison, returned next day to tbe attack and were only driven off 
when reinforcements came np from Alimadpnr. Tbo State troops lost 
6 killed and 6 wounded in tins affair. Tbo Kawab then offered 
Bs. 1,000 reward for tlie apprebension of Puundn Kliaii, and ho was 
aiTested by the Commissioner of Sind in tbo tomtory of 3Iir Ali 
i*ct. Murad Khan and banded over to tbo State in July 1864. He was 
sent with Lai Baklisbto Laboie and there dotainccl, a monthly allow- 
ance of Rs. 25 being paid to cacli of them. Lai Bakhsb died soon 
afterwards, but Punnun Iviriii was ^rmittod to return to tbo State in 
1860. In November 1864 Na/ar iMnbamraacl, Aqil Mnhnramad and 
All Khan Ronjba tcndeml their submission nnd asked to bo roinstated 
in their but not Iwing satisfied with tbe Nawiib’s order that 

they must rotum separately to their homes ns a preliminary to any 
consideration of their case, they fonned two strong bands and made 
night attacks on Allahabad and Kbrni Bela, released tbe prisoners 
from the jaih and incorpoiated them in their force, and leried black- 
mail from tbe Kirin-s. 'J’ho State troojjs met them on tbo lOtb Decem- 
ber and killed Ali Elian Konjba; Nazar Wubaramad and Ahmad 
Khan were taken prisoners and compelled to pass through tbe town 
of Abmadpur East begging alms from every sbo}>, after which they 
were impnsoned in tbe foit tboie. Aiiil Kluin escaped to tbe 

' . " ■ 'ommissioner 

,. ^ n tlieNawab 

and this be enjoyed till his death. 

The reroit August 1865 Babnuii Kirin and I^rnndbii Kli.in with many 

of Mnndha Duudpotras, Kliosa.s, and Jifazitris, croated a great disturbance at 
rim°'Kh 5 n^ Allahabad, plnndering tbo villages in its vicinity and prepared to 
nnd others, attack Alimadjiur East. Tlio rcbols reached CJianlidan on tbo 8tb 
of August, and tbe Nawab sent ti-oops under Sayjud Cbiragb Shah 
until instructions to pacify them and dissuade them from doing mis- 
chief, but the}' wero not inclined to peace. A foice w.as accoidingly 
.sent to reinforce tlio Sayyid, and tbe State troops met tbe rebels at 
Abiab. After a fight, which lasted eight hour.'s, tlio Sayyid was 
captured with two guns and the icbels wero victorious. When the 
Naw.ib beard this be svnt GhulamMubaiiimad Cbaki and Ali Gaubar 
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B^nAWAtruR Statf.] 

Klum with G g;iiiis find 400 lueii, cavaliy and infantry, to mipprcss ®' 

the rebels. Tlicso ofTicei’s cncoiintorcil tlio relrols on 13tli Ang^ist nt Hiilory. 
Gotb Chaniii, and, although the enemy wm siiperioJ' in nnnibei-H, lio ,^ 5 .^ 

■\nis ix'pulscd by tlio State forces. 

The State trcops then advanced frcm Goth Channi on the inoniing 
of the 14th August, but the enemy, -urho wore m ainbuslj in nullah, 
opened fire on them. The fighting lasted till tnidda}', Init the i’cIxjIh 
were eventually dispersed. Fourteen of the ring-leaders wore 
beheaded and sis sent to the Nawib with irons on their feet. 

TSro bands of rcbcls—ono under Bahr/nn Khiin Cliiindia and 
the other under Mundhd IChaii and Alani Khan (lOigej tiguin 
opposed the State troops on the evening of the I '»th AiigU'^t. 'I'Jie 
two guns taken from Sayyid Cliii.igli Sli.di weie u‘'C(l liy tin* lelw’Is 
in this affair, but they were s|)ceddy lepuUtd. Bahnun IChiln and 
others concealed themselves for the night in the Tiirukn depreNsiori, 
and, though the troops kept watch all night on it, tlie rebels elTeeterl 
their escape to Allahabad in the latter part of tho night. '(7ie two 
guns \yere found on the hattleficld and taken po.ssesMion of hy tho 
State forces. 

During those events tho KaAvab had imprisoned l^Iahta rimllu 
Mul, Kardiir of Allahabad, through whoso mi.smanagcmont tho 
revolt bad broken out. 

On tho 18th August Gliulam Jluhamimid (JJiaki received ordors 
frcm tbo Nawiib to in-ocecd to Al)ahab:ul t<» pacify tlio jieoplo mid 
confiscate the property of tho rclxsW. 

On the 10th tho rebels, who wero nlioiit COO in miinber, crossed 
tho Choniib by tbo Haz/inln feriy in llic Allubaliad Udi/u into Uritisb 
territorj'; but the officials of the British Ooveiiiniont liml lliom 
disai-m^ and then onl^' allowed them to enter their territory. 'Plioy 
also took Sayj-icl ChirJgli Shah still their prisoner with tlicni. A 
few rclx?l«i, Bhallc Khan, Kcliar Khan andotlicrestjH leiiminetl in tlio 
Choll<5tmi, but they were capturwl byBliuhun IMuhaimund on tho 
‘J8lb Augu«!t and sent to the Court of the Kawitb. 

On Ghulani Miihamnmd Chaki’s return with tho army tho 
Xawilb granteil him a valuable and rewanU to his officers MnUmmad™ 
and men accoiduig to innk. c h £ k i »p. 

” pointed 

In it?cognition of his senm*^ ho was nho appointed Wazir w«if. 
on the 2 rth St'pteinber. 

'Hie Britidi Govenimont dtvlincd to surrender tho reliels who 
had taken refugi* in its (orriton- after this rel>elI:on. 

l*ir AMds Kirin, Xative Bolitical Agent, retirv^l in 1262 Ilijri, siypid 
ami S.ajwid ^lur.id Shall, the author of the T«rfkli-i-ifunid, Kitra 
As«;l'-t.ant Commis,y)om‘r of Multan, was nj>j>ojnttsl to sucet^il him on 
the lOlli CX'tolvr 16C*'. * 


f 


Rtath.] Mithanmnil Khan JV. [Part A* - 

CHAP. X, B. Qjj j-jip (,f Monday, the 7lli of Ziq’ad 1282 llijii {tlio 

History. 25tli March 18G0), tlio KawUi %vas ■\vol! and continued talfetig ou 
Tb« deatH pohticol affaii-s With his graiidfftthei’ till midniglifc, Yi'hen lie 
oitbcKawtb. neTTS from the Wazir that some of Ins courtiers intended to join 
1666 . rebels. 

Excited at this ne'ws the Kawiih utteicd a fcAv "woids, declaring 
that in the looimug ariangtraents legaidmg these raen TrmiJd lie 
made, and shoitly after going mto the palace asktd for food avhich 
was brought Inm by one Hultam, a maid seiwant. On eating this he 
lost all self'Control and soon expired- 

Early next rooming tlie State officials, acting on the advico of 
Sayyid Murad Bbsih, ai'ranged foi’ the accession of the Sahibzada 
Ssidiq Muharoroad Khan, then aged only four-and-a-lmlf ycais, nndei* 
tho title of 2C.wah Sadin Mnhfonmael KMn IV,' on Maicli 3 ri3», 
18GG (8th Zfq’ad 1282 H.). 

X^^\An Wii! Sapiq Mcoamvad Kdas, IV, G,C.8.I., tiif. Tcym 
Ka«ap. 

Nnwnb Biv Biidiq Muhamroad Khan IV was not installed until 
187i>, Ti hen he attained his -majority. In the inteiim, fimn 2806 
to 187i>, the State was superintended by British Officei s ewing to 
the events now to be described. The period of Brifi**!! supoiintend- 
once IS known as the Agency. 

Ko sooner, hoivevoi', had the late Nawab’s bier reached the 
burial gi-ound at Perawnr than Ilakini Sa’aduila and otliers released 
Muhammad Jilfav Kliau, a brother of Bahawal KMn III, in* 
stalled Imn on the tlivone, and imprisoned all the notables tvho had 
accompanied the bier. They also niado Muhammad Rnzil Kirin 
■Wazir, Hakim Sa’adulla Khan AlJr Jlunshi, and Sayyid Muhammad 
Shah Ghori Commandant of the State forces, withvOther appoint* 
luents. In this crisis the Darbaris of Sadiq Muhammad Khim TV 
appealed to the British Government and despatched troops to seize 
the usurper. Tliis force found the rebels posted -with some guns 
in tho mosque at Derawar* but soon drave them to i-otire into the 
fort and posted its own guns in the mosque. Tho rebels suixen- 
dered after a siege of nine days, and the usurper was taken prisoner. 
Afeanwhile Ghulam Muliamraad Gbaki, who had been employed 
' under the late Nawib'.s oiders in chastising the Duiidpotras of the 
' Earama, i^eturaed to Ahroudpiu*. Tliero he fell under suspicioa and 
w'as arrested witli the Natu’e Political Agent’s assent. Tlie Kawab’a 
"WazT)’, Mubaniinad Kiz^im Khan, kept liim prisoner in tho fort at 
Bahawalgarh and cventnaTly jnit him to death there. Shoitly aftei- 
this tho rebel Daudpotraa were amnestied and i*etumed to their homos. 

After the receipt of the Ichariia congratulatiug the Kawab on 
his accession, Sayyid Muhanunad Shah and Imam Shah -n-ont to 
Lahore to solicit tho intervention of Government, and hir. TV. Ford, 
Commissioner of Stultan, was deputed to enquire into tho position of 
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BAHAWAi-rui} State.] The jfcojyle. [Part A. 


Section O.—Popnlation. 

The folloAving roiunrks on tlio goncml clinractcr of tlio 
Baliitwalpur i>eoplo are oxti'actetl from tlio late Colonel Minchin’s 
manuscript 

“ The jsol.itocl position of the Bfth.twnlpiir State which lies apart from 
the {Treat linc<< of communication with Tndm has tended to preserve the 
inhabitants in their primitive manners and custom** nud to this mnst bo 
added tho fact of its Ijinp on the bank of a series of chaopcnblo rivers, 
the Sutlej, ('he'ndb and Indu**, which ban prevented anv largo town* 
bfing ba\lt, the popnlation being alwoys in a 6*at« of unc('ttft\uty ns to 
whether they, can retain a fixed residence anyw horn within tho influence of 
tho rivers. Tho few towns that have sprung up are comparntivoly of 
recent date, none of them bring more than a century old. The deserts, 
from' the date of tho drying ut> of tho Ilnkrn Hiver, have added another 
barrier. Wo, therefore, see in the present residents a better picture of 
what their ancestors in remote periods must have been thnn amongst races 
subjected to tho civilising influonces of trade, contact with foreign races 
or the life of a native court. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


(1 e n 0 r * > 
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The people are to a certain extent nomads, haviog different haunts 
for tho varying seasons. Their wealth consists io cattle, and when driven 
away from the rivers by floods they migrate to the deserts whore suc- 
culent grain is always procurable after rain. The women rarely accom- 
pany tliem, many of them romaimng in tho villages in their houses or on 
EcaSolds called tnachdns built to keep them out of tho water and afford a 
little slioUor from the sun. In consequenvo of the ubsenco of tho men 
with the cattle the household affairs are enihely managed by the women, 
and the produce of the cattle, milk, butter and ghi, is mudo over io them, 
as well as the cloth they spin beyond what is required for homo use. Tliey 
make their own bargairis with the bania* aud provide fiom the profit’s 
whatever is required for the wants of tho housohola” 

" The people," coutinues Colonel Minchin, “preserve the use ofhows 
and arrows, especially in hunting,* but the arrows have no points and the 
game, partridges^ hares and quail, are struck with the side of the arrow and 
stunned. Another curious uso of bows and ’’arrows is retained (aud is 
evidently of Soytbic origin) io the ordeal by water, whereby a person 
acensed of any heinous offence may clear himself of the charge by con- 
senting to remain under water holding a pole fixed in the well or stream, 
while an arrow is shot from tho side of the well and brnught back by a 
friend of the accused. If he can remain under water until the arrow is 
brought back ho is innocent or not goilly.” 

“ It is a practice «»f everyd-iy occurrence when a theft is commit ted for 
all the members of the household lo be obliged to pass n p.n licnbr spot 
in the dark and throw down a handful of dirt, when the opportunity is 
taken to rt*storo the stolen property; if any doubt of the pos'iibility of 
retaining it safely remains, no further enquiry is made and tho matter 
drops. The belief in vnmpires, a Balg.arian legend as I believed, but which 
must be a Scythic tradition, is also in force, as two ensps were reported 
to me in tho 20 years I resided in western Punjab. With the erception 

(1) TJiia is still I me of the Earaim, wl)3re bloiit arrows are stiU used, m secret, for killing 
(jam? Hut since 1^80 parne-lsw- h-re been in force. Tho ordeal by niter n gaiil net Io 
hire lx on m une in the Daiidpotr.i timrs, ibrn^h it a3.-d to lie jinictisr J in Diljal and Uarrancl 
of Ucta llhaii Khan Ordeal by rcd-liot iron (ihuMclt) nred also to b- in nso in the Indus 
geneially, and especially in tb>se part across the ladns. 
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BAHAWALPUn Statp.] 


DensiUj. 


[Part A. 

CHAP. I, C. of their vcncr.'ition for relics the people at largo nro now a^i lax 
PonnMion iluhamtnadans as they were formerly, 1 believe, lax Buddbisfs. Even 
^ ' circumcision was not strictly enforced. This was brought to my notice in a 

General very curioas way ; shortly after my arrtval in the State, cholera had been 
tica^or t°h*e' gcnernlly prevalent in the Punjab and vflgne rumours of tbo tneasnres adopt- 
peopie. ed to Jit event its extension were spread abroad. Tho news that a Civil 
Surgeon bad been .appoiDted to the Staic caused tho most iutensc alarm and 
within twenty-four hours every boy and man who had not undergone the 
operation was circumcised. It is a painful operation if not performed on 
babies, and in every household there was wailing and weeping a«, owing to 
the number of operations to bo performed, tho local operntora, barbers 
and hakims, had to do it as quickly us possible, and consequently very 
roiigMy, and caused such a sensation that 1 was inundated with reports on 
tho subject from all parts of the State. Tho fear of tho people was con- 
nected with the expected advent of the Mnliummadan millennium and tl.o 
Iiviim Malidi, but coupled with tho notion tfiat I was prepared to play 
the part of Herod. 

The Jats as a rule aro very timid and amenable to control. Their 
morals aro lax, and the prevalent notion is that it is only wrong to be 
found out. Tins is certainly practised in their matrimonial relations. As 
a rule tho husbands take no notice of the adulterous connections of their 
wivc« until it becomes the subject of villago talk, when fliey fi®el themselves 
imrelled to revenge tho insult, which consists not in the fault of adul- 
tery but in tho notoriety it has attained. This has been repeatedly found 
from tho evidence in trials for minder. TJio custom of permitting 
women to purchase their divorce on pujmrnt of a fixed sum, culled lunda, 
is simply a legalised form of prostilutiou. 'WomoD have been pointed out 
to mo who have gone through the marriage ceremony more than 
twenty times. On the other band, amongst m^ny of tho tribes, girls nro 
not mnrrifd until they bare long passed tho oge of puberty and, being no 
longer in the b’oooi of youth, are married with less ceremony and cost. 
Poverty is no doubt one reason for this, but pride of race is arothor, as, 
when there is a diOlcuIty in finding a husband in tho superior tribe, which 
they consider their daughter alono should enter, they do not allow her to 
marry at all ' ' ’ ' • » • prevalent. 

The habit* miirriage.s; 

ns those im _ rowess and 

generosity of former gonemtions and contrast it with the poverty and 
parsimony of tbo present members of tho tribe (especially in their treat- 
ment of their *u_j- ..i — marriages 

and avoid sui rices more than they c.in 

possibly help. . . . i .. JIasson has borne his 

grateful testimony to the kindness with which ho was received by the 
people when travelling through the State in 1826, when with two rupees 
in his pocket, presented by Hahmat Kban, he travelled comfortably a 
distance of 3G0 miles." 

DentitT, area of the State may be taken in round figures at 

TaM* 6 of 17,000 square miles, the most recent Survey figures being 17,285 
square miles. Of this area the vast tract of the Rolii or Cholistan 
is a barren waste, virtually uninhabited save for the thdnds on the 
Bikanir and .faisalmir border and'somo old inhabited sites, such as 
Jlaujgai’h, Dmgarli, Charkotf, Phdlia and others. The only other 
habitations arc tho scattered hamlets ov jhohfi -wliich are peopled 
after a good fall of rain and abaudonecl when the harvest has 
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been reaped. On the other liand, tho Sintlli or alluvium of the 
rivers is comparatively denselv ])oj)ulatcd, but, as its ])reciso area 
and population are not known, tlio exact density cannot bo given. 
For the whole State, Rolif and Sindh together, tho density of tho 
total population was (1901) 48 persons to tho square mile, and that 
of the I'ln^l, excluding tho urban, was 43*4 to tho square mile. 


Tho densities in tho area actually under cultivation and in 
that capable of cultivation are given in Table C of Part B. 


Tho population and density of each Kurduri is given in tho 
Kirdiri, Popolatiotk DoosUy. margin, t ll U 

iSs MO 

Kfcinpur icc,C37 BC 2 being that oi tuo 
84diq3h£(i .. 153,3:0 33 7 total population 


Eirdiri. Popalation Doaiitv. 
1901. 

Miochioibid... 99,030 93 3 

Khairpar ... 81,871 Zi'O 

Bahawalpnr ... 91,031 21 2 


on the total area. 


TIio State contains 10 towns and 9G0 villages. Tho population 
of tho former is shoivn in tho margin. 
Bahihvalpur only shows a decrease, duo to 
the transfer of tho Nawab’s rosidcnco to 
Abraadpur. Tho towns of Minclnn«bid, 
Ahmadpur Lamma, Kbanpiir and TJchsbow 
very marked increases of ol, 27, 15 and 11 
per cent., respectively. 

Tho increases arc, as a nilo, substantial and are a result of tbo 
general development of the State. 


B*Eiiwlptir 

Ahmadpor 

Ebaopiir 

Uoh 

Ahraftdpa; lAmma 
Ebairpar 

Gath( IkbtUr Ehin, 
N&ushebn 
Alihibad 
Umcfaio&btd 


7.113 

$.313 

S,013 

4,939 

4.475 

2,668 

2,SS8 


The average size of the village is 078 souls— highest among all tho 
western districts of tho province. Tho population is almost entirely 
agiicultural, 91 per cent. (49 males and 42 females) living in 
villages. The average number of villages to every 100 square 
miles is only 71, but as nearly all tbo villages are in tbe Sindh 
they must be much closer together in that tract. Moreover, the 
word maiiza or “village” is a purely artiBcial revenue term, 
denoting a collection of scattered jhohs or “ hamlets ” and wells 
with tho dwelling-houses attached to them, and the number of 
scattered hamlets greatly exceeds tho number of “ villages ”, in 
this sense. 


The Kirar’s hovise^. which is usually pakkaaudol two storeys, 
is generally in the centre of the village, and is a conspicuous object 
for a long distance. If tho village be a saminddri one the proprietor’s 
house, usually kachcha, is also in tho middle of tho village. Tho 
houses of the cultiv«-\tor3 and racnials are scattcrod round tho larger 
houses in the centre. Those of tho former aro surrounded by loh-afi, 
or enclosures of 'dry hedge, bar, and are usually kachcha. The 
menials’ huts aro generally of ix>od, A*ana, and i-arely of mud. 

In the TTbha tho AVattu, Joya, and peasant women generally 
may not have ovens in their houses, bnt must employ tho mxchhaif 


CHAP. I, C. 
Fopi^atioa. 


Density, 


Desaitjr bj 
Kirdsrfs. 


PapDlstion 
of towns 
Table 7 e{ 
Varl B. 


Tbe viHagei. 
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CHAP.^, c' to cook broad for tbcir lionscbolds. If this is not done, tbo mdchlta.. 
PopTdation. her husband at once get jcady to Ic.'ivc the Tillage. But in the 
cold Tveather the mdchhan need not be eraploycd. 

Parda is rarely observed in the villages, except by the sacred 
tribes, such as the Saj’yids, Qomishis, Bodlas, and Cliishtis, and by 
Tvealthy landosvnors, to wlioso families irater is supplied by mdclihans. 
Other Tvomen, Sluliammadan and Hindu, draw water for themselves 
from the village well, which is in or near its site. In tbo hot season, 
when tlio canals and channelsain full of inundation water (seif j>dni), 
that water is freely used by all classes though it is not free from 
impurities. 

Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it stood 
at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901 : — 

The population in 1871 was 438,099 (241,072 males and 
197,027 females) and the density 29*2 per sqiiaro mile. The increase 
in the decade 1871*81 was 30*7 percent. Making every allowance 
for imperfect enumeration in 1871 it is clear that this decade was one 
of great expansion. Under tbo British Agency (1860 — 1879) the 
canal system was greatly extended and intomal dissensions put down. 
The result was a considerable inilax of population from the adjacent 
territories. 

In the 1881—91 decade these causes continued to operate under 
the efficient rule of Nawlib Sir Sitdiq Muhammad Kh^n, IV. 

In the 1891 — 1901 decade the increase was 10‘9 per cent. 
This was duo to the colonisation of largo nroa^ in the Kai-dirfs of 
Sadjqabad and Khaupnr under that JN’awab, to tbo freedom of 
the State from epidemics in tho dccado and to' the immigration of 
considerable numbers of tho poorer classes from Bikanfr, Jnisalmfr 
and Jodhpur in tbo famine of 1896-97, ^as well as to mild 
assessments and general ti'anqiiillity. 


Growth of 
popnUtica. 

Talle 6 e/ 
Part B. 


The increase in iwpnlation Las not been by any means imifonn 

I'n + 

Kiirdiif, 

Tofii POFriATios, 

I’EnctMACE or Kai’diins as tho 
marmnnl t.ihln 

IbSl. 

iS9I, 

1001 

ISO) OH 
lS8t. 

1901 00 shows. There 
lias been a uni- 

Tof*l for tJic State 
Minel’inaltad ■> 

Kbairpur 
nabawTlpur 
Abmadpur ... 

Khanpnr 

... 

Aetnat jncreace on 
rreT'oua census. 

673.'J'»1 

77.2C5 

CS,3C0 

75,Slf» 

eo.383 

143,5)3 

11-'.J43 

13),7&5 

CSO.O).' 

!)).28' 

74,732 

00, ou 

105,505 

I&8,07S 

130,417 

76,5)8 

720.877 

00,030 

81,871 

91,1*51 

12).OI5 

IUI.C37 

15\d70 

70,635 

1V4 

18 14 
9d 

28 7 

0 47 
10 14 
1639 

jQ g versal mci-easo in 
8 43 all tho ICaixlaris 
since 1881, 
16 59 Sadiqnbad show 
2 i' 4 ^ 1^0 the largest 
inciensc (41 per 

dan's of iMinchinaUid, Bahawalpiir and Ahmadjnu’ also show 
I'emavkable advances. ' • ' • ’ 
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Tlio foUo^nng tabic shows tlio cfTect of migration on tlio 
population of tlio Bahawalpur State according to tlio Census of 
1901 


^>.1 JA’i • 

criAi». I, c. 

PopuatioQ. 



Fersons, 

Males. 

Females. 

immigMnla” 

{») from within the Tunjnb and North-West 
Frontier rrormco ... * ... ... 

(t'l) „ tbo rest of India 

(lii) „ „ Asia ... 

(it) „ other coantriea 

40.731 

J8.470 

491 

11 

2t,7C2 

21,079 

418 

8 

16,092 

17,397 

43 

C 

Total immigrants 

79,735 

4C,297 

33,438 

(i) to within the Funjab and NortL-West Fron. 

tier FroviDco 

(li) to tho roat o( India ... 

28.172 

6,332 

15.481 

3,123 

12,691 

2.193 

Total cm<;;raQtB 

33.4D1 

18,610 

14,884 

Excess of immigronts orcr cmiRranU 

4C,2J1 

27,687 

18,654 


'Tables 8&9 
e/Part B 


Tho bulk of the immigration is from tho Districts, States 
andProvlnccs in India given in tho table IkjIow. ^ There is also a 
considorablo volume of immigration from tho countries bntsido India 
as Bho^^l 



Total 

1 Knmbarof | 


1 Total 

Nomber of 


1 Immi- 

'males in 1,000 



males in 1,000 


grants. 

i imnugraaie. I 


' granli. 

immigrant*. 


1,105 

626 ' 

Domli-iy. incloding 




l.Cil 

543 

Siodli 


623 


1,638 

023 

Rajpntin.i ... 

'32,487 

645 


3,G4S 

617 

Yaghi-t-in and 

1 


Feroronoro .. 

5,955 1 

£81 

Afghanistan ... 

469 

910 

llaltan 

7,730 

603 

Arnbia ... 


1,000 

Montgomery ... 

9.857 

667 

Uniicil bingdom .. 

1 13 

633 


The emigration is mainly to tho Distnets, States and Provinces 
noted in the table boloiv : — 


Mon’Romerj 
Cbcoib Coloof 
Multab 
Muzittargarh 


Lalior« 

Clicnib Colony 
Komlxiy anil SmJh 


Males Females. 
3,140 2,870 

578 46S 

4,G72 3,877 

1,003 1,812 


ilales. Females. 
Dera Gh4«i Cban ... 2,087 1,333 

Hominy, iDeladins Sindh ... 1,987 1,378 

RijpuUna ... 1,037 737 


. • Tlio State thus gains 4(3,241 

souls by mignition, and its nett 
interchange of jiopulation with the 
— Districts, States and Provinces in 

~-y,40j Jiulta, which mainly affect its 
*“ 0 “y" population, are noted in the margin. 
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Qihia or Mecca, so that if she die during labour in cliikl-birth she 
may do so in tlio posture in which tho dead of tho Muhammadans 
aro placed in the. grave. With tho exception of near female i*clations 
and the mid^vife nobody is allowed to go to the mother. A woman 
in a state of impurity, or one whoso childieii do not live, is not 
allowed to see her, until after the eighth day. Like Hindus tho 
Jfuhamraaclans also tell the mother that she has given birth to a girl. 

If the child is a girl, the parents give some gram m an old black 
hdndi (an old used jxit) to tho midwife ; but if the child is a boy 
they give her a rupee, and tho ixjlations pi-csentalso give her money, 
called tho «v/, according to their means. 

WTiethcr it be the hot or cold season the mother remains in con- 
finement for one week. If in sound health she is bathed on the 
eighth day, prorided that it is a Fnda}’, or a Monday, which was the 
day on which the Prophet was born. 

Bang (or tho call to prayer).— "Wliatcvcr tho sox of tho child* 
tho midwife severs the navel-string immediately after birth and it is 
carofuUy preserved in a vessel. ^torwarJs tho inuUnh (priest) is 
sent for to read thohdng (versos repeated as a call to prayer). This 
ho does in a loud voice in tho child’s cars. If tho child bo a girl the 
‘mullah gets some wheat-flour and gnr^ and if a boy be gets a rupee 
in addition. 

Ohuiti . — After tho Wnj tho oldest and most respected matron 
in tho family gives tlio infant some milk mixed with sugar, and in 
some tribes, such as tho Joyas, Wattds, Balochos and Daddpotras, 
water, in winch a knife, sword, or any iron implement has been 
washed, is given to the child, tlie object in view Iwing that it may 
grow up hardy and courageous. This ceremony is termed ghuttu 
Tiio mother then puts on new clothes, and bathes a second time on 
tho 21st or 24th day, after tho birth. Her cast-off clothes aro the 
perquisite of tho midwife. 

^Vehdm . — The parents of the mother give her, on tho 8th, 
21st or 40th day, when she bathes, the innnis (a mixture of ghi^ 
flour, and gnr made into balls, weighing generally about half a pdo 
each), and clothes, called tho treicar for Jicr and her child, and if it 
boa boy a aeap and ar/to/tf or shirt, but if it be a girl a 

ghaghn or trousers and a chumii or sheet arc given. If the parents 
bo rich they also give a silver bracelet, or hasli, a silver necklet, or 
a gold viohar for the child. 

Witlun tho c/uV/a, /.c, the forty days, and on tho 8th 
or 21st day afterbirth tho child’s hc.ad is shaved. The ’aqiga is not 
common among the people of the Ubha, but if observed a feast is also 
given to rclations. Parents generally perform thojliand ceremony at 
home, but when they make a manoti or vow they keep a lock (choti) 
of hair on tho child’s head and vow to invite a jgir if the child lives 
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to a speciBed date, or to visit a certain shrine and tliere perform the 
jhand. A coiv is geDCiallj’ given in alms on sucli an occasion. 

Some jieople make the cluld put on a silver hadi on the last 
Wednesdnj' of the inontli of Safe (t)ie 2nd month of the !Mnhamiua* 
dan year), eveiy year until it is 12 year<» old. Some use the hniniil 
(necklace), adding a nipct* to it every year. After the t-\vclfth yeai' 
the hti-di or li'nitiV Ixicomo's the mother’s jiropertv. 

Tlie above customs also prevail m the Lammn, hut there are some 
differences. Tims on the occasion uf a birth {’.riiether the child bo a 
male or female) a g\»at i*> «ierifvcv<l an<i the flesh distributed, 
contempt IS sbo'vvii for a girl. 

The head of a child 13 al>o put into a deej) cup-shaped earthen 
vessel ui oitler to make the back part of the sknll grow round iu 
form. Js’d age is fixed foi- the jhand observance, but it is usually 
performed at three or four years of age at diffcient shrines, such as.— 

(1) Sialiib-us-Siar (near Sammasntta). 

(2) Sher Shah Sayyid Jalal Buklriri. 

(3) 3Iakhddm Jahunhin. 

(4) Fazl*ud-din Ls'idlJ, at wliich shrine the child is also 

swung. 

. (5) Ilajan Qattil (m Uch Slian'f) (soo Jleligious Life). 

(0) Ilazrat Qibla*i«AIam (in ^lalrir iu the Juiiditri of Khair- 
pnr East). 

(7) Pir Ivlinlis (in tho itdqa of Minchinabad). 

(8) Bawa Farid {at Pakpatau). 

(9) Pir Oiiannliar (in the Cholistan near Berawar). 

(10; Baha-ud-din Zakariya (at Multan). 

(11) Jamal Danvesh (at XJch ilogla). 

(12) Bandagi Sahib (at Uch Gilani) 

(13) ShaDdi Hakim (at JilauJIiibarak). 

(14) Jetba-Bhntta (near Khanpur). 

The offerings made at these shrines consist of atta ghaila (f.e., 
flour, sheep, &c.). Before staiting to perfoim the ceremony at 
a shrine it is necessai^' to keep a fast, which is broken with la/ipi (a 
nji.xture of gnr, ghi and wheat) on arriving at the shrine. The 
barber gets as much silver as tho hair weighs. 

I Tlie '(iqiq<i, if performed, must bo within seven days after tlie 
‘birth. Tho ’arjign is a purely leligions observance, in which the head 
^abo shavocl. but the difference Ixitwcen it and the ji/ianf? is that the 
’ ifl ’ and can bo perfonned at any time cohven- 

. Ihc parents, wherc'as the former is a religious act 
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and must be performed u'itbiu seven days. At an 'aqiqa goats aix) CHAP. l, c. 
Jctbed and relations feasted, or tbe flesb distributed ran*. When the poptOatfoa. 
flesh is cooked the bones are carefully buried. Maii»njtn»d 

The dot/ll ceremony is observed among the zamfndars of ubha,*’^ 
Bahaivalpur and •Ahmadpur. On tljo 6tU or 11th day after birth 
chillre or small loaves, also tei-med doydUf are cooked, dipped in 
syrup and distributed among the brotherhood. 

Circumcision. — Cu'cumcision is tcrmcil i>ununl or sunnatan in 
the TJbha and the Lainma. Ko age is fixed for the rite, 

some performing it a few days after birth, but it is generally per- 
foimed before the age of 12, at the door of a mc»quc. 


In villages the girls sing isongs on this occasion, and distribute 
boiled wheat, called ghungHmdn^ mixed with sugar, among the 
brotherhood. In the Lamma the rite is called cooked rice is 

distributed, and among the agriculturists tlic boy s mother i-emains 
standing with the Quran on her head while the operation is being 
performed, her female friends standing round licr while sho dips the 
hem of her gliagrd or skirt in a KuiidH or earthen plate filled with 
water. The foreskin (or khol) is prcsciwod iu a secure place ; thus 
in the Ufaha it is buried in a pit in tlic floor dug in tlie part under 
the water-pitchers, wheie the gi-ound is always u'ct. I'Jie father 
of the boy is given money or sweetmeats by his lelations and friends 
on this occasion. 

In the TJbha the barbers, and in the Lamma the FirhiinSt aro 
employed for a circumcision. 

While a boy is being circumcised those round him tcU him to 
slap the Pirlidin, who receives from the father as many ntpees as tho 
child gives him slaps. Tlio paients, howe\'cr, usually direct the -boy 
not to slap him as they •will ha'i'e to pay for it. 

Rasillia. — A child who is boni naturally circumcised is called 
a Fasulia (from rasiilf prophet), because the Prophet iinhammad 
was bom circumcised. The Fasiilia therefore is exempt. 

Dui-ing a first pregnanev two ceremonies are ffencrelJv - 

..bsen-ed:- . ' ■ ■ 

(1) . The adh^galh (or mid- 2 >reguaiicy) — The j’laicnts of the •’«SD»ncjr, 
girl send sweetmeats, such as' cAwr/, Ac., to their daughter in the 

fourth or.fifth month. 

(2) ., — ^Ih tho seventh or ninth month the parents of 

tho girl send clothes for her and her husband, with c7iuri and other 
.sweetmeats for herself, and make clothes for the hopcd'for child to 
ensure its being a son. Tlioy also give their daughter fmger-riugs. 


(J) Tb« a b1i7 cbstrrc'i ca rrfRSficf;-. . 
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CHAP. I| C. On the other hand, the husband’s father pcrform.s a third 
Population. Ceremony, the dpw-iibmi. This consists in hglitin^ a lamp in a 
corner of the house, prejiaring an effigy of Ganesh and rrorshipjiing 
regnanor. "While Tvorshipping he stands rvitli his face turned to the 

north or toirards the Ganges. Ho must undo the string ot Ins 
chold or shirt rvhile prostrating himself, as it is bclioTcd that, if he 
does not do bo, the gods avill not accept his devotions. 

The Sanji ceremony is also obsorved during a second and any 
subsequent pregnancy. 

Accoacto. . Delivery is effected on tho ground ; and after the child is born 
tho mother is seated on a mat or cassock {I'in) of reeds. Dnrin" 
her confinement she is attended by a midwife .and her neiares"? 
relatives. Special care is taken not to allow a 8\vcepcics.s. or a 
woman in a state of impurity, to enter her room, so umch that 
oven the voice of any such woman avonld not bo allowed to reach 
her ears. As a further precaution, a knife, sword, plou'^hsharc, or a 
piece of iron, is placed under her pilloiv, and close to t£o outer wall 
of tho house a pit is dug, or a hnidh (carthera vcssclj filled with 
water is placed there. A fire of goat’s dimg is also Idndlcd at the 
door, and a bundle of meudhi lc.avcs dipped in water is often hung at 
the outer door, so that tho water tnckles from them. All these 
three articles— tho iron, fire and water— are behoved to bo three 
deities who protect the child against demom'acal influences. 

If a mother gives birth to a son tho women round her tell her 
that she has given birth to a girl, tho idea being that tho joy felt by 
the mother on hearing of the delivei'y of a son acts detrimentally on 
the coming out of tho sectmdmcs. 

On the birth ot a boy the Idndred are informed through the 
barber, and the Brahman is immedrately sent tor to note the precise 
time of birth and prepare a horescope. Ho ascertains tho planet 
under which the birth took plare, and greets the parents if it is aus- 
piciouS] or, if the reYerso, warns them to tako measures to avert the 
evil. In the case of an unlucky birth the following remedies .are 
used to conntoraot the evil influences of the v.arioii 3 planets as noted 
against each ; — 


Saturn: seven Idnds of grain, or anything black, snob .as iion 
or a black buffalo, should be given awaj in charitj^, 

■ Mars : articles ot a red colom-, such .as copper, gur, doth dyed 
red, oil, &o. , . ' 

The Sun : articles of a reddish colour, a'uch as gld, gold, wheat, 
\a red coloured COW, &c. >' ,u . 

A The Moon : articles of a white oololir, Buoh a,s silver, rice, a white 
coVj ^hito cloth, (Xc. . ’ 



Cushhi^. 
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Jlcrcuiy and Vonns : articles of a jjreeii colour, such as tnunff (a 
kind of pulse), green cloth, or fruit, such as oranges, &c. 

Jupiter; articles of a yellow colour, such as yellow cloth, ‘gram* 
pulse, yellow swectracats {nufehti and laildu)^ gold, &c. 


To avert the evil ciTccts of Bah (or ascending node 1 : cocoanuts, 
old, sugar {klind) and wish (a kind of pulso), and that of Kret or 
typhon (the descending node) ; smnsd (a kind of sweetmeat) and 
bluish cloth are given by way of charity. 


The above is termed girah^puj (or worship of tho planets). 


The family in which a birth has taken pLacc is considered im- 
pure (i.e., in stVah or chhui) for eleven or at most thirteen days, 
and ^rith the exception of its actnal members all others aro strictly 
forbidden to eat anything from tho lionso. 

On tho thirteenth day all tho eaiihem-waro is broken and the 
iron and copper utensils purified. Bnihmans are invited and fed. 
This ceremony is termed c7(o/a by the Kirars in general, while the 
Baniiis of Jlinchinabad call it dasothan (from daft, ton, denoting that 
tho ceremony is observed after ten days have passed). 

Tho namo choU is duo to tho fact that the child is clothed with 
a cJiold or shirt on that day. 

Tlic mother bathos on the sixth day after birth and again on 
tho dmothan or elwln day. 

She is looked after carefully till the ehoid, and during this 
period is not allowed to come out of her house, but after that tho 
restriction is removed. 

OfT tho night of tho rhhnli, or of tho dasothan, the members of 
tho family, in consultation with the Brahman, propose a name for the 
child. l?ho Bmliman ascertains tlic axispicious moment (lagan) and 
utters one of the 35 letters of tho Gurraukhi or Shnstri alphabet, and 
the eldest of tho family chooses a name, be^nning with tho letter 
uttered by tho Brahman, e.g., if the Brahman names tho letter 
7t7in7.7<cf, the name proposed by tho elder must ho Khilanda Bam, 
Kliem Chand, or some other name beginning with hh. 

If tborcbo no male elder in the family, tho right of naming 
tho child devolves upon the eldest female, 

TIio name of a girl is gener.ally fixed upon by the members of 
tho family themselves without consulting tho Brahman. 

A peculiar ceremony is jferformed on tho ehhafUday. The 
mother is seated on a Uri of reeds; and six sticks of reed, to which 
are affixed iron spikes to represent arrows, are placed so as to point 
towards her pillow. These sticks arc lent by neighbours for use on 
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CHA^I, 0. occasions. Tho hM (accoimt-Iiook) is placed near her, with a 
PopTilation. pen and inkEtand, or sometimes tho bahi alone is placed in a topa (a 
. Aeconclie' measure), opened at a page irhich ehoTvs a largo balance dxie from 
meot. a debtor. The omen drami from this is that the child -will turn oat a 
great banker or monpy-Iender, and it is also believed that Bui’Jildld 
(the goddess of Fortune) makes in tho lafn entries of rrealth and 
prosperity for tho child. If in tlio period of 13 days a death occur 
jn a neighbour’s house, great care is taken not to let tho mother hear 
the sounds of mourning. Wclhto-do Kirjirs manage this by beating 
a drum day and night, irlwlo poor people beat fcrnrs to (Irovm the 
sounds. 


Some Kirara do not employ their oxvn Brahman for the rhold 
ceremony, but visit the templo of il«5ta Eanj at Kahror, .Adamwahan 
(in the Multan District), or Jaja in Klianpnr /TaVrfoVi, ^vhere, after 
making offerings, they get the child clothed vdth a chold by the 
Brahman of the temple. The offerings consist of money, cocoannts 
and cAwri. 

CMU. TVo or three hours after birth the navehstiing of the child 

is severed, and immediately after it is given a dose of ghulli or 
janainghutli (a mivturo of aniseed, sugar, d'c.,) vrhich can be had 
readymade from drugdsts. It is usually given 1^ a Muhammadan 
midwife, who selves xm Hindds at births, and they do not object to 
her touching the mixture, the child not being considered a Hindu until 
the chold ceremony has been perfofmed. Sometimes tho materaal 

’ ■*.. It .t . 17. .t J.T . .7 ,,t 



that it averts all the diseases of infancy. 

The mother often makes a vow before the child is bom to take 
it to some templo for tho jhand (or hair-shaving rite). This ceremony- 
is performed from fifteen month.s to four years of age on the Dasehra 
or Baisiikhi day, bub some Kirars merely ascertain an auspicious hour 
'from a Brahman and then perform the rite. The whole head is 
shaved. On tliis occasion the brotherhood and Brahmans are fed. 

The bod! (or lock of hair) is allowed to grow afterwards on tho 
occasion of a relative’s marriage, ^ 

"Women who have made a vow to visit a particular place, such 
as the Darb^r Sahib (the Golden-temple at Amritsar), the Ganges, or 
a saint’s shrine, go there to perform the jhand. Ejrars of the Ubha 
generally visit the shrine of ^wa Farid at Pakpattan on this 
'^occasion. 

\ Women who have not made any such vow observe tho jhand 
ri^in an auspicious hour fixed by a Brdhman, in a temple, a shvodla 
ov^ararfi^dla, '■ 
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The number of males in every 10,000 of lx>tli sexes is shown CHAP^C 
below X— PopnlitioiL. 
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The marginal table «how* the nnraW of females under five 

years of age 
to every 
1,000 males, 
os returned 
in the Cen. 
sus of 1901. 
Thus the 
proportion 
of girl chil* 
dren to boys 

is fairly good. Prior to the establishment of the Agency in 186C 
female mfanticide was practised bv; certain tribes, such as the Joiyns, 
but it is now extinct, though its effects still survive iu the general 
tendenev to treat girl children with less care than boys. 
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CmL Coxpmo.v. 

Celibacy is disliked and avoided, forchhare eiV di) j^l-eude Ctiibsey. 
dp ghar^, "bachelors are unlucky berause they 

must cook their own food and fill their own pitchers.” And a 
lochcloris character is said to be 


Cf'hnre >1^ ghart\ 

Taivpp I'-ii ••t'' 

“ Bachelors are like pitchers full of c/»»; they climb a i*»ri tree 
at a leap.” Matrimony is a far more expensive business for the 
Hindu than it is for the Mnliammadan, and the latter are simpler in 
their reh^ous and cereinonijJ observances than the former. 

Table 14 shows the age distribution of the immarried, married 
and widowed of all religions. 

In this State the ^'ndds are given to infont marriage, but 
Muhammadans usually defer it until the girl h-as attained puberty ; 
and even if a girl married r.t an early age, tLc ceremony 

i« only held when she has reacheil that age. Nevertheless, women 
marry early as compared with men, and very commonly men of full 
age or even old men are married to young girl«. Among Hindus 
nurriage, cs a mlc, takes place between 4 and 12, and among 
Muhammadan® l^tween 12 and 25. 
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CHX?. 1, C. Polyandry is unknown, nnd polyc^fimy is only pi'acliscd l\v ll^c 
PoprJatlon- ^ell-to-do zamfndsirs, tribal chiefs and public servants, -who drav' 
good pay, -udietlier Hindus or Hnhammadans. The Hindus of this 
Poij-pamf. ^ great extent, inflneiiccd by l*Iubammadan customs 

and cei’emonios, and do not consider polygaiu}' objectionable."^ 
Some of the Sayyids and Qoraibln*., who n^nally give their daughters 
in marriage to a near kinsman and have tbii^ a very limited circle 
of alliances, prefer to give a girl as a second or third vife, ^vithiu 
the degrees allowed by Jirnhammadan law. Some of the Jats and 
other agricultural tribes out of prejudice against the name of 
fatlierdndau* do not marry a daughter at an caily age, and, even if 
tiler marrv her e.arly, po^^tpone the observance of the .«??•/»<’ cere- 
mony for a long time. 

Efforts have been made 1»\' officers from time to time to remedy 
this but untboiit tangible results. Owing to this cases under 
Section 49S of the Indian Penal Code are often brought in the 
courts, and, although the offence is compotmdable by law, yet 
taking into consideration the cnl conseriuenccs of the custom, the 
'authorities of the State have left it to the discretion of the courts 
to accept a compromise in such cases or not. 


Marriai^e 
cei^mnsies. 
UnbATnmitd- 
Kn» o( the 
Ubha 

Qetrothal. 


The marriage ceremonies in vogue among Muhammadans in 
tho Ublia arc as follows . 

As a mlo the men of the family, in person or through a wiVii’*! 
ov a barber, first settle tho preliminaries, and then the bov’s father 
(pufrela) witli n few relations pays a visit to the girl’s father 
taking with him a silver ha$<=i, }:n}hn, a mund/i 

(or finger-ring), a Oeicar (i.f'., a set of thi ec gaments, rr., a 
petticoat {(ihagra), a sheet {chutnii) and a with a pair of 

embroidered shoes {lanncddr or himti), some (to be distributed 
among the girl’s relations) and a few rupees (well-to-do zammcLirs 
give fi’om Ps. 21 to Rs. 40). The dlirfas relations come out to 
receive the jnitreia's pai-ty, and when tho two ])arties are seated, 
one of the girl’s party says : nv/al JJiau' dlho, i. e., “pray for the 
good of the couple.”"’ This maiTiage prayer is called tho “ dnn-i 
oi’ prayer for blessings on tho couple. Tho dhefa 
barber now distiabutcs 910 -, presents a hinpl on behalf of tho ilheia 
to the piiirefa, and then tries to .«!eize his c/m/?o»' and keep hold of 
it until be gets a rupee from him. Then all piosent congratidate 
the parties, repeating inttb^iral', intdarfil ’ ! Xo fea«t is given on 
this occasion. 


Rodvhiwan. After tho betrothal and before the marriace the 

is observed, thus:— The boy taking Rs. H vith him goes to his 
father-in-law .s liouso, and drops the money into tho dish in which 
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food is giren liiin. Tlio girl’s pfircnts take these rupees ftiid giro 
him a lungi, and sometimes a silver or gold ring a®? •well. The boy 
remains at their liouso for ono night. The marriageSs celebrated 
not less than six months and not moro than four years after this 
observance. 

At the Id, or the last '\^''cduesday in tlio month of Safr which 
follows the roti-llaucaii^ the boy’s father sends the girl shoes, 
clothes and jJinniiH (a kind of sweetmeat) or scriyan (vermicelli), 
a pair of shoos or sometimes a rupee and somo ghL The boy also 
takes a stout rope and a coloiu'cd board (called in tho Ubba) 

,to her house and there swings his sister-in-law and other girls of 
tho village (who are also icgai*dcd as his sistors-in-law). This 
ceremony is general among tho Joyii and Khfirl tribes. 

The Bakhris, and a few other tribes in tho Ubha observe tho 
jhiilka ceremony, which is thus described. 

Two' or three days before the date of tho marriage is fixed, tho 
members of the bridegroom’s family go with the MiliJa (or best maii) 
•to a tank, or a well or canal, and tlici-o tho latter endeavours to 
kindlo a fire under a pan of •water, while the others try to prevent 
his doing so and throw the water in tho pan over each othei’, and 
return to their homes with dripping clothes. 

The date for the wedding {pv(jandh having) boon fixed tho boy’s 
father sends Es. 21 as a hvj (or duo) to the girl’s father, and in- 
vites his friends and relations by sending them a uiaxili or throad 
in which knots aro tied. Tho brotherhood or md is next given t\vo 
feasts, called roll. Before the doparturo of tho marnage-proccssiou 
tho boy’s sistors and brother’s wives (bharjdis) bring pitchers 
{gliaroUs) filled with water, with winch tho barber or imehhi 
(the village baker) liatbcs tbo ijhol (or bridegroom) over a basket 
{Uidi’d). After this tho barber is paid his due, and the tarnbot or 
wedding presents aro given. Tho amount of the iamhol varies from 
Re. 1 to lls. 101. Like the Hindus tho Joyu and Wattu tribes observo 
tho jandi catting rite. "When tho marriogo party reaches its destina- 
tion tho dhela's women receivo them with abusive songs or bithvds. 
A lamp placed in a & 10 V 0 is hung over tho gateway of tbe gii I’s 
houso and this tho bridegroom jnu->t break. The girl’s ^hn/jri (or 
petticoat) is also tbrowu over the boy’s head and round his neck. 
Tho bride’s sisters also crack jokos with tho bridegroom. Finally a 
a few members of tho brotlierhood and tho Midldh road the nikdh. 

Tho father usually gives the following articles to his daugh- 
ter A silver jori (Jurt is a small car-nng with silver pendants), 
a gold nose-ring (mill), a silver luhatta or aimilet, a eJntr (of 5 or 7 
ioUs), an iron-grate {cliidlli), a katchhi (or iron ladle), a cup, a tray, 
a fan, ajjittfr, a small pfVar or basket, a surwe-tfiju (or a Ix)x for 
antimony), a quilt (/»/), a plato, a pillow {sarhdna), a nvdidni or 
curtaia of a red colour to keep off mosquitoes, bedding {tichdondn)^ 
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CHAP. I, C. a table-clotb {kandurt), a coucb {palangh) a square stool 
Population, {pihra). 

Dowry. These articles cost about Rs. 40 oi* 50. Ho also gives bis 

sou-in-law a a turban {pag) and a silver ling {imindrt), or 

{chhdp), which cost from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10. 

sattowttra. The bride stays six days at her husband’s house, rotuming ou 
the 7th to her parents, where she remains about six weehs. This 
ceremony is temed satioicdra. 

The bride keeps parda^ i.c., does not show hor face to her 
father-in-law for six or seven days, after wliich hor veil is romoTcd. 


The marriage ceremonies in vogue among the Muhammadans 
of the Lamma are described below : — 

3ctroth»i. Betrothal iscalled »nan/;ndn or On the date fixed for 

the betrothal the pidretn or boy’s father’s party pay a visit to the 
dheta or girl’s father, and this visit must be paid at night and on 
the Ist, 5th, 7th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 25th, 27th, or 29fch 
of the lunar month. Tlie bridegroom accompanies the party which 
takes a quantity of patd-de (au^ar cakes) with them, and on arrivii^ 
at the girl’s house the dn'd-ufaiiha hhnr or nh/at-khair is observed, 
the ceremony bcin^ begun by the person who arranged the betrothal. 
After this the parties exchange congratulations ana the bn'degroom 
is given a The boy’s father usually distributes the pnlditds, 

while the bride’s father entertains them with milk. The bride- 
groom’s party returns home the same night. Subsequently a party 
of women visit tbe girl’s father on behalf of the bridegroom’s father, 
taking with them patdsds and a treicart comprising a bochhan, in 
which are tied some coins (vaiyiug from annas 4 to Rs. 25), fruit 
weighing from 21 pdos^^^ to 5 a bracelet, a set of -bangles and 
a ring (or pathi’mundri)^ and these ornamputs and clothes aro put 
on the bride by the women. 

In well-to-do families a woman who makes bangles accompanies 
the party to the bride’s house and puts glass or ivory bangles on 
her. In other cases tbe bride is taken next day to a shop and the 
bangles are bought and put on there. After this the nose of the 
bride is bored, and as a compensation for the paiu ‘she is given IJ^ 
chhatdks or 1^ pdos of sugar-candy. Finally the visitoj's aro feasted 
with ckoha (rice or bread with ghi and sugar) by the bride’s father, 
but nothing that has been cut with a kmfe, such as meat, is given 
them. This ceremony is termed 

i iiiQcixiDin. On the first day on which the new moon is seen in the lunar 
month following the betrothal the bridegroom visits bis father-in-law 
in oi'der to congratulate him on the new moon, and takes his • meals 
in. his house. This is termed cJianJrdndn khixoan. The bridegroom 
drops from Re. I'to Rs. 10 according to his means in the plato in 

, j ' ’ ^*1 A‘pao — ^ of a'aer. ■' ^ ^ ■' 
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■which food is given him, and his father- in-law in return gives him 
a ring. 

After the cliandrdndn on both the 'Ids, on the ’Askur't (the 
10th of Muharram), the Shab-bnrdl and the last Wednesday in 
Safr the boy’s father sends uncoohed food (rice, glii, sugar, &c.) to 
the bride. Here, again, nothing that has been cut may be sent, and 
this rule is observed even on the Daqr^Id day (the festival on which 
sheep, &c., arc sacriBced). 

The father of the boy, accomp.’iiiicd by his brotberliood and 
taking with him some gnr or visits the bride’s father, 

and after consulting him fixes dates for the following ceremonies 

(1) the viendhi kJiolan dt, or unplaiting the hair j 

(2) the chikitn-dty the day on which batnd is loibljcd on the 

bodies both of the boy and girl, and on which the 
gdnds arc tied ; and 
(o) tho dhoe-di, the date of marriage. 

These dates are generally fixed »t some intciTals, thus if the 
11th be fixed for the tho 14tb and 17th are fixed for the 

ehikun .and dho, respectively. 

From tho date of the chihdn ceremony till her marriage the 
bride wears dirty clothes and is said to be in nutydn. which the 
bridegroom also observes. The beating of drums, &c., begins from 
tho very date of the cMh'm. On the day of tho dho the bridegroom 
mounts tho khdva (a basket) and breaks some chhunis (small earthem 
covers for pitchers, &c.). 

The marriagc-pi-occsaion starts in time to enable it to roach its 
destination at the time of the znhr (the second prayer, recited be- 
tween 1 and 3 r.M.), or in tho first quarter of the night. Villagers 
prefer to receive the party at tho zuhr time, while townspeople prefer 
the night. 

Dioims, trumpets, &c., avo canned on the back of a camel along 
with tho marriage-procession, and on arriving at tho bride’s village 
tho bridegroom and his best man {sabdfd or sarbdid) aro made to 
stay apait in a hut (.■'a/ml) where they remain till tho ni/trfA. But 
this custom is inoro general in villages than in towns. 

The boy’s father usually takes with him some fniits ; gur; W 
shalckav (sesamum and sugar mixed) ; hatli (necklet) ; ring ; tarore 
(an oraament worn on foot) ; luhaite {avudets) ; tahhfi, dawdtin or 
falridn (square pieces of silver worn round neck) ; all of silver ; nath 
(a gold noso-riug, which, however, is more generally given by tho 
tOl^^lspcol)lo) ; and lartxvav, or iarcar, three garments, fir., boehhan 
or dopaJ/a, chold or /jurtu, andghagra (petticoat) or mthlhan (trou- 
sers) : a ghagni being given by the Jat tribes in general and a eiilhthan 
by the Biloches. 
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CHAP. I, C. In Tillages the brid6*8 father generally gives no feast to tlio 
Population, bridegroom’s party> and in towns too this custom is practised but 
DoViy rarely. 

In the morning a vahtl (guardian) and two witnesses go to the 
bride to ask her consent to tho contract, and when she gives it the 
nilcdli ceremony is performed accoitling to IMuhammadan law. 
Tho barber or the mira*t distributes shahkar or sesamum and 
sugar among those present. 

In villages tho bride is taken to her husband’s house on tho 
back of a camel, ox or a marc, while in towns she rides in a rath 
(chariot) or on a mare, the custom of \tsing a dolt or palanquin not 
being in vogue in this tract. 

Biiiowira. Three or six days after tho marriage the bride’s mother and 
relations visit her, and in their iireseiice and that of other women 
of the brotherhood the couple untie each other’s (]dnds. ’iTiis is 
termed gdnd’chkor'in. The women of tho bride’s family distribute 
tihe{a kind of sweetmeat) and those of the bridegroom’s chinl, 
and the women of the brotherhood put ipatdsds in tho bride's lap. 
This ceremony is called padd. 

The bride is taken back to her parent’s house on tho 4th night 
and stays there for an. hour or two only. (This custom is more 
general m towns.) On tho moniing of the 4th day both bride and 
bridegroom visit the bouse of tho former’s parents and there take 
their supper, after which they return. This ceremony is termed 
sattowdra, 

MtrTitg* Among Kii-ars the preliminary arrangements for tho betrothal 

Cer««o»iei^ arc Settled by tho women, which done, tho fathers and other 
male relatives of the pair meet in a dhaxam^dla or thdkanla'dra, 
where the 'dZiefa (bride’s father) generally presents a rupee, a 
cocoanut and a turban or Inngi to the jnitretd, the bridegroom’s 
father. Upon this tho assembly congratulate the two fathers and 
the betrothal is held to be' complete. No presents other than the 
aboye are exchanged. Tho ceremony of betrothal is performed 
without regard to age, and ‘sometimes children yet unborn ore 
betr^hed. Betrothal depends . on’ the parents’ consent, and not on 
the 'wishes of the pair, il^atrfs and Brahmans likewise perform 
betrothals in this way. Tlio Brahmans, however, also obseiwe the 
ceremony called kesar~2vali cJiithi (a letter sprinkled with saSron) 
if the bride’s father lives at a distance. This consists in sending 
a letter to the bridegroom's father,* accepting the latter’s offer of 
the betrothal, by a Brahman or sometimes through the post. 

Kira'rs in general some curious superstitions prevail, 
neoted with Tboir principle is that betrothal cannot be annulled unless tho boy 
bttrothai becomes impotent, leper or otherwise incurably diseased. If then tho 
bride or bridegroom tidls dangerously ill tho coremony called 
lagdvjan^ is porfonued to cancel tho betrothal. Thus, if the girl bo 


<?> (lAV. tOttcluDs tbs forebsad). 
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at tbo point of death the boy goes to her and standing by her CHAP. I, C. 
death-bed gives her some STVoets, saying *hdn hdki population. 

* dear sister, tako this sAveetmoat/ and she must reply ‘ lid hhirdivd, 

‘brother give it me.’ If the boy bo sick tho girl performs the 
same ceremony Tliis cancels the betrothal contract, but if the 
sick child recover and tho parents of the couple agi*eo to tho ronoAval 
of tho contract fresh betrothal ceremonies nro again performed 
by tho parties in tlic oixlinary fashion. Tho mallic lagdican must 6»w»a. 
bo done at the house of tho sick child ; but his or her parents 
would not allow this, as it would bring calamity on thoir family, so 
they do their utmost to prevent it. If they knowingly permit it 
no other lurar will contract an alliance with them. Consequently 
guards are posted at tho door of the sick child’s house to provent 
the intruder who makes OA’ery effort to do so. Both sides resort to 
violence, so much so that sticks are sometimes used and serious 
affrays ensue. Disguise is even sometimes resorted to m order to 
obtain access to the sick child ; for instance, m tho garb of a sweep- 
er, etc,; but if this too fads, it is sulEcient for the betrothed to 
strike his or her forehead against the irall of tho sick child’s house. 

Tliis knocking tho wall, which is termed sairan, must bo performed 
within four days from the sick child’s death, after which it is of no 
avail. If a child fails to perform the tnaf/ie lagdtean or sawan ho 
or she cannot get a second beti'othal, being regarded os ill-starred; 
but if the ceremony be duly performed, bo or sho is considered puri- 
fied, and- can freely contract a second betrothal. 

After tho completion of tho betrothal no presents aro exchanged 
by tho parties, though Khatrfs send some presents for the mrl on 
festive oceasions ; but in Bahawalpur people nsually give clothes, 
sweetmeats, toys, etc., to a son-in-law or daughter-in-law, and this 
custom is termed suhhd. The Bhabras give ornaments in addition 
to tho abovementioned articles, and caU tbo usage imsni, 

Tlio Ilindos liaA'C two distinct foims of marriage : — uam.p# 

(1) The brahm hidk, or marriage in which tho bride’s or 

father, so far from receiving a price gives her as much ' 
as he can afford. 

(2) Tbo lidh, or roarriago in which tho father re- 

ceives consideration, the amount vaiying from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 000. 

Tho latter is in vogue among the lower, and the former among 
the higher, clashes. 

Marringo is forbidden in the months of Chet and Poh, during 
tho Singh^gat which occurs every twelve years and usually lasts 13 
months, and tho 2i months, every year during which the planet 
Venus is invisible. Ko paticular date is fixed to consummate mar- 
riage after tho betrothal. It depends on the choice of the parents. 

When an understanding is como to, the putreia sends a message to 
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the dheid asking him to come anil receive gn)\ termed the lain dd 
our (or giir for the bride). The latter together Tvith a number of 
his Tflations visits the bride’s house ^vhere he takes morning and 
evening meals. Kestut (flowers of tlie dhah tree) are boiled and the 
yellow vater thus obtained is sprinkled over the bridegioom’s party- 
after the former meal, and then the biido’s father presents four 
luvgts and three other clothes (a htvgi, a dhnit and a turban or two 
Itingis and a red turhan) to the bridegroom’s father, and his corn, 
panions are each given a rupee and a cocoanut. 

The Dahhand Aroras call this the viurhe cci*eraony and ob* 
serve it thus : 

The bride’s father sends, through his from Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 
in cash, and au equal number of cocoannts: from 5 to 11 seers of 
gnr: and the same amount of rice and butter: with turmeric^ 
a cup, sugar, vegetables, women’s clothes (usually one suit) and a 
cow, to the father of the bridegroom, and these tbinffs are shown to 
his brotherhood, who in retuin present rice and dried fmits cooked 
together (termed girdhi or chhanndn). 

jS'ext the fathei-s of the pair consult their Bnihmans who 
ascertain in concert the sdh or mahilrat (lucky hour), and pij^aro 
two stotomonts. called tho (marrisgo programme). Theso 
are first 'plastered -with gnr and then Icongu (a colour prepared from 
red turmeric) is spiankled on them. Pictures of Ganosh^^^ are then 
drawn on them and worshipped. 

The hdj-ganetra gives the times astrologically fixed for the 
following ceremonies : — 

Chfing. The fathers of the pair each invites ‘seven young girls of his 

brotherhood to his own house. 

These girls are called ‘the — fK/ja/ma is a young 

woman whose husband is allvo, and the object of this ceremony is 
that the bride may never become a widow. They giind the flour 
to be first used on tho maniage days as a good omen, the 
remainder required being obtained elsewhere, "l^en this is done 
gram is soaked in water and distributed among the people of tho 
village. ’ The father of tho bridegroom sees his near kinsmen per- 
sonally and invites them to the marriage feast. Other relations are 
sent a clove in token of invitation, but this is usually only sent to 
those who have to give a fanibol (present). 

Pin-raoiiia. The parents get the flresses to be worn by the pair on the 
marriage day dyed in their own homes at a particular moment fixed 
in the haj-rjanetra. This dye is also prepared by the seven siihigajis 
'\who grind tho pan or dye to powder in a mortar (jnoZ^Za). 

Thf* pictnre of 0 *bp»1» w atwaya drawn when beginning any trriting, eren in wnung 
ordinatj Vttera or the daily Ihdrd pr hahi (acoonnt.hooka) U ia not neglected The figof® 
drawn td repreaent 'ianesb Is read thos— ‘Sr* Qaneshi oMwmS* which means ‘ O God Ganeih. 

I bow toiof® thee',"' iiU'i'ti-r . 

\, 


CHAT. l‘C. 
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AiTAvrAirtTn State.] JlinHu maningest, [Part A. 


The sovon sxiMgam generally grind about half a seer of wheat. C. 

id the flour thus made is put into the Mhli (an earthen bin to Popuktion. 
;ore flour in) on the first dmawan that follows, i.e., on the 29th of Kin-it*. 
10 lunar month, where it remains' till tho man-iage is over, after 
■hich the flour is taken out of the iJlili, mixed with a largo quantity 
f other flour, and then baked into bread and eaten by the married 
ouple and other members of the brotherhood. 


Tho fathers of the pair worship tho nine planets. ^ 

This ceremony is in reality a repetition of the chung and is Jind-ror«. 
ometunes called the chlioli chinig. 

Oil is rubbed on the heads of tho bride and bridegroom in their Tei-pin*. 
espectivo houses. 

'VfhQTi mutale.hdndhna is done the procession marches towards tho MuUk- 
house, a diadem (inniol- ov imihal) o( paper or of silver is put on 
ho head of the bridegroom ; but the bridegroom may neither bathe 
aor put on now garments when going to his fatlicr-in-law’s house 
remaining in the dirtiest possible clothes till he reaches tho dheta*s.* 


Before the maiTiago processon sets out the father of the bride- J«njori5»r<t. 
groom gives a feast of sud (prepared of coarsely gi-ound wheat and tfae 9 *proi«i* 
gur) and rice to tho residents of tho village. Tho procession usually »><«. 
starts in the day time. When beyond tho boundaries of the villago 
tho bridegroom cuts a branch from a jandi tree, getting a sword 
from tho c/m«Wdcfr. While ho is so engaged tlie Bnthman fastens 
tho comer of the dopatta or chaddar of his sister or niece to tho 
clidhx or chaddar of tho bridegroom (fjhot) and makes him move in a 
circle, followed by the sister or nicco, six or sovon times, at a slow 
pace. This circumbulation is called the Idxvdn or Id wen. The branch 
oifhe jandi BO cut is taken back to the bouse by the mother and kept 
safely. "NYhcn the ghot performs the Idxvdn, his mother or paternal 
aunt takes a small basin full of water on her hand, turns it round 
over her head, in tho form of a svtvdrna (as is done by tho courtiers 
of a native ruler in presenting iiazars to him at a Darbar) and 
drinks the w.atcr in the basin. This she continues to do until tho 
Idtcdn are over. Wben tho procession nears the bride's villago 
some people of her party coino out to meet them and indulge in 
practical jokes and try to lead them astray. When tho marriage- 
party reaches tho villago, the bride’s p.arty giv’o them a reception 
termed lidm^mt. At tlio door of the dhela^e house the hhoja.^^^ (or 
hddxxa) erects a pattal of reeds to prevent the marriage-party from 
entering. The bridegroom’s father then pays the I:hoja a rupee, and 
spreads the patlal on the ground and tho marriage-party and the 
ghot sit on it. Tho bridcgitxjrn’s fatlier then sends some clothes 
and onianionts to the bride’s mother and sho sends him a set of 
feramino garment?, jrcanwhilo several girls, with tlio bridegroom’s 
eistor-in-law, if ho has one, at their head, visit the bridegroom, and 


U)Tb« Khojft or Kotnu i* tki JlKfaUtcftbvraiijab, CAvhrvt ct twttMt «otLT*rt«l 
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BAirATVAT.riTB State.] Hindu Mamages, [Path A. 

CHAP. I, C. pJay at hhodahids witli liim. The Icliodahnds arc called songvldican- 
Population, ft'dtrd in the State, and can bo got ready made from an apothecary. 

The are bugar-balls, ten in number, of the size of an 

apple, .and they are pnt in a brass plato Iry the girls and presented to 
the ghot, avIio is asked to pick them up, J)nt •ndien ho tries to do so 
they arc snatched from bis grasp, and, until ho picks them all up, 
lie IS teased by the girls Tvho often slap him during the game. 

After the game is over the jdjnJ: (or priest) measures tlic 
bridegroom, -with a maidi, tbi’cad, from his feet to the mutah, .md 
puts the thread in his sister-in-law’s traj- in wliich the Idiodahia 
game was played. This measuring of the ghot with the maxdi 
thread and placing it in the sdZt’s tray is called jicishloxa, and is 
regarded as a ratih or protector of the ghot. It is included in the 
kdj-gnnctrd. The dheta's party then present the ghot a cup of milk 
todrink, which, howevor, is fii-st sipj)cd by the kawdr, who puts some 
of her saliva into it to ensure, it is belivcd, the irei-petual love and 
adherence of the husband. The ghot, aware of the device, throws 
tlie milk away. Then he is taken to the threshold of kavdr''$ 
jiouse, where the coromony of lassijxf'r'^’ is observed, thus;- — 
uwptr. A largo wooden di«h is filled witli ln<!oi (diluted milk), and in it 

the pair put their ri^ht feet, the bridegroom placing his foot over 
that of the bride, thoTatterhas in her foot a piece of gui\ which the 
bridegroom tries to snatch away by force; and during this struggle 
the sister of the brido and other girls {sahrlidn) tlirow an old ghagri 
(petticoat) belonging to tbo kau-dr over his neck and then tie it as 
if his neck were her waist ; the idea being that by so doing the 
bridegi’oom -will always remain submissive to the bnde. 

Immediately after the lassiper ceremony, or a little before it, 
the scildla (who is always the bridegroom’s sister’s husband, his 
sister’s son, or if none are available a boy of the fomily in. which 
a girl related to bridegroom is married), performs the ceremony of 
7ieori (or rope) thus:-^ 

A piece of rope is fastened so as to liang from the lintel or 
upper part of the door {dahliz). I'he sahdla cuts it with a sword, 
or a knife (c/i/iin-i), which bo afterwards makes over to the bride- 
groom’s mother-in-law or sister-in-law, to signify that ho has 
thrown down his weapons. 

To make fun of the sahdla the neon (or rope) is wrapped round 
an iron wire which the sahdla cannot cut, in spite of repeated 
attempts, while jokes are made by the girls at his lack of strono-th, 
and much humour prevails among the matrons standing by. %i 0 
bride and bridegroom are then allowed to enter the inner chamber 
and bathed on two separate khdrds, after which they .are made to 
put on now clothes and seated on two other khdrds. Tliese clothes 
are supplied by the bride’s father. 

ar* neithar included ia at the kij eanetrt nerii nay eperial tino 
fixed ior their ehiirrence. „ 
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Bahawalpub State.] Hmht marriages, [Pabt A. 

Tho u'tfrft : — Now conics tlio time for tlio wctli, wliicli is a part 
of tli0 Mj-gonctra. Tlio bndo and bridegroom aroscated facing tlio 
Ganges and tlio Bntbman draws Ganesh iH iaktr {oT tho^lines of 
Ganesb) thus 

- j r 

hi" ; 



0 
e 

Tlio swastika is to reprosont Ganosb, with nino small circles 
opposite it for tlio nine planets. Ho places some chainha 'fleftrers, 
rice, gur and two takas (the Babuwalpriri copjior coin) in tho 
figure of Ganesh, while m tho nino circles ho puts tho following 
colours : — 

(also called rort, ns gonorally in tho^ Punjab). 
Sajid/tifr (yermillion). Gulab (pink). Powdered inehidi, ov Ixonna 
(groon], Eurmaclii (red). Strdla (bluo-black). Dead black is 
prohibitod. Turmoric (j'ollow). 

This dono tho Bitihraan recites tho wedi, and while ho is 
BO engaged tho bride and bridegroom each hold a lamp of kneaded 
dough in tho rijht hand : tho hand of the latter rostmg on that 
of the former. This coromony is called hathdnua or hath-vitl 
'(taking or joining of tho hands). Meanwhile tho Brdhman por* 
forms tho hawan or hom ceremony, pouring walnuts, barley, gnt 
(17/a'), sosamum, honoy and sugar by means of a woodon-ladle, 
shaped liko a human hand, into tho fire. When the recitation of 
tho wedi is nearly complete, tho couple go thrice round tho figui*os 
of Ganosh and tho nino planets. During this circumarabulation, 
which is termed IdiodUf tho skirt of tho brido is kept fastened to 
that of tho hridogroora, this is called tho palloimlli. "Without tho 
rounds (or /<iiraji) tho u-cdi is kachchij or incomplete ; but when 
they havo been performed tho wedi becomes palki, or comploto and 
binding. In tho courao of tho Idwin the Bnihman makes tho bndo 
put on BOYou ivoi*y bangles, other bangles being pub on at any time 
afterwards. "When tho rounds havo been completed tho Br.ihman 
Boparatos their hands and makes tliem join thoir foreheads. This 
is tho sir-ind. Then tho couplo stand with folded hands and 
prostrate thomselves before the sun, addressing it according to tho 
directions of tho Brahman, thus ‘ Suraj hhagwSn dewtd fuji sikhi 
i.c. “0 Sun god, thou art a witness (to our contract).” 
VoU (a palanquin) The brido is then put in a palanquin and 
bidden farewell. 


0®) It »« tlis cVczi Tnlh nilcSj Cribnskti g*str»ll7 jsiks thi eat)«-Etrki o-* 
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Bahawalpue State.] Vownj, [Pabt A 

CHAP. I, C. Doicry A d/icteof avorago income ordinarily gives omamcni 
Popiaation. Tvortli Es. 101^"^ and ono of better means gives 11 iolas of gold 
^ but if very ncli he may ^vo 15 tolas of gold but not more. Peopli 
usually do not go beyond these limits, tbongh if a man bo unusnallj 
rich ho may give morQ.in secret. If he gives more openly ho call 
the portion exceeding tho 15 tolas a dan (or gift), and announces i 
as given to tho bride by her brother, mother, etc. This custom onlj 
obtains in cities among the Aroras who pmetiso tho hrahm-bidh. 

In villages 2^ tolas of gold is usually given, but the rich 
villagors ^ve 11 or 15 tolas. Those who pmetise the asur-hvih 
give but very few clothes and ornaments. 

There are no such limits fixed for the bridegroom’s father : ho 
may give as much as he can afford. 

Tho bride’s father usually gives gold ear-rings, silver takktidn 
(a kind of necklace), {tawiz-iildi) and, if his means allow, ho givoa 
also a cow and a set of ivory bangles. 

The bridegi'oom’s father g^vos a chamHli of gold (worn round 
the neck), a Itatmdld (neck ornament), a silvoi* hasU (a ring worn 
round the neck), a pair of karian (or foot bangles), Jeangan (brace- 
let), gajre or paunhehidn (bracelet), a silver neoldace, tore or hollow 
"karian, cliarotn or ckelkidn '^otr rounH tho waist, gold and silver 
finger-rings, chhalle (or largo lings enamelled), and a gold or silver 
daoju* (an ornament worn on tho forehead). Tho above aro the 
usual gifts among people of middling position. Poor people give 
what they can, while the rich give as much as their means would 
allow. 

Satlowdrd : — The bride stays at her husband’s home for ono 
day, after which she returns to her parents. This is termed the 
satlowdrd ; but if any girah (or unlucky planet) intervenes her 
return is delayed. 

The ceremonies described above are in vogue among the -Kirars 
(or tho Aroras in general). Some of them are also in vogue among 
. ' the Khatris and Brahmans, but these have some ceremonies peculiar 
to themselves- Thus tho kdj^anetra of tho ■ Sarsut Brahmans 
and Khatris also includes the sagan-pinni, a rite ‘ which is thus 
performed ; — 

8agan.p,nni. Tho bridegroom after bathing puts ou new clothes and sits in 
his house. The bride’s father and relations bring a pot filled with 
curd, some trays of par, a i-essel containing butter, and a^gathei 
Kill of reddish yellow water prepared from the, grains pfian, or 
from saffron (according to their means). Both ,, the parties then 
make their rospectivo Brahmami perfom Ganesh-worship, and ^the 

(11) Ocforc 18CG ibo DabiT7Bl_K]iaiil inper was used; butnowltie lownspeopls kit* 101 
rupses of the Govcriimeat of India TlieTiUjgo UibcIui, however, , still giyj ocuaaieiils to 
thf Talas 101 Uaha'ral ELaus or naarl/ 89 cupeea of British ooicage, 

\ 

\ 
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BAHAWALruR Statt.] Polygamy. [Part A. 

bride’s Briihman sprinkles the coloured irator on the bridegroom’s 
party generally, and on the bridcgi'oom in particular, -while the 
bridegroom’s Brahman treats the bride’s party in the same way. 

The bridegroom’s father is now offei'cd some gur on behalf of 
tho bride's father, and the bridegroom is given a present in cash, 
varying from Es. 5 io any sum that tho briflo’s father can afford. 
Finally they disperse uttering the words ‘ Earn, Eiirn.’ 

A few women taking with them (on behalf of tho bridegroom’s 
father) a present called gadilt consisting of alinond'i, sugar, weighing 
in all about a maund ; and gold and silver leaves, together witli 
fresh and dried fruits placed in dishes, visit the house of tho bride’s 
father. A part of this present is put into the skiit of tho bride. 
Tho remainder is, hcfwcvcr, returned to tho l^ridcgi-oom’s father by 
tho imlreta. In the evening again women of tlio girl’s side bring 
to tbepufrfifrt a largo number of or balls made of a mixture 

of wheat flour with the symp of gm\ preparc-d by the special idjah 
of the dhcla's family. The above is called tho Higa»-}>inin. ^[ore- 
over the cei’craony sagan-Jialvfa {m observing which tho bride’s 
father sends 17 to 2o ‘pahi-du$, sweet bi’Cad parched, in ghi, tQ 
the father of tho bridcgioom) is peculiar to the Kbatrls and tlio 
Sdrsuts. 

The ceremony of matak is called ghori (lit. a maro) by tho 
Khatris and tho Sdrsuts. The maro on which the Khatri or Sarsut 
bridegroom rides is sent by tho bride’s father. 

Noieivorthy necidiaritics : — Polygamy is not uncommon ttniong 
tho Hindils of tho State. They can many two or thieo uivo 
actually but generally do so witli the object of getting oifVjiring. 
However rich Hindils, especially tliosc in State employ, aio halatn.d 
polygamists. Every Iliudu male when he thinks ot marrying goes 
to a Biiibinan well versed m palmistry, and shows him hi^ liand 
to find out if ho is destined to have one wifo or moie iii liis liie. 
If ho is fated to have two wives a sham mairi.igo is perluimed 
to allay tho fears of tho girl’s father and to iullil the ticcrees of 
heaven, fc., ho is first marned to a matlii (^alth^■n pot), the ncce=- 
sary coremonies being strictly obteiwed, and then marries his 
betrothed ; this being considered his second mari-iage. 

If one wants to have a third ^nfe because his first two wives 
are dead or in the event ot tLeir being alive Ins childlessness 
prompts him to do so, the thnd in.iiiinge i>. jH.itoiiutd tlui'. : 

The man is fii-st inarnetl to a slie-goat or sheep. Tlleel:^ of 
the sheep or' goat are Iku-ciI, ear-niigs put into them, and tlie 
marriage celebrated with all the usual ceremouies and (rlut. This 
done, tho sheep is earned to a jungle Avlierc .she is Inuitil alive m 
the presence of the luairiago pi-ocessioii. It is iK-lieved tli.it thu 
third marriage is alway.s iiiaiispicioiis, and that its evil cflVcts e.in 
only bo averted by this dcrice. Tliis done the tim'd ninrnago is 
performed in tho ordinary fashion. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
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Bahawalpur State.} Dowry. [Part . 

CHAF. I, C. Dowry t — A f?Ae/a of avorago income ordinarily gives omameu 

PopTUation. wortli Rs. 101*“^ and ono of better means gives 11 of gol 
-- but if very ricli lio may ^vo 15 tolas of gold but not more. Peof 
usually do not go boyond tliesc limits, tliongb if a man bo unusual 
ricb ho may give moro.iii secret. If ho gives more openly ho ca' 
the portion exceeding the 15 tolas n dan (or gift), and announces 
as given to the brido by her brother, mother, etc. This custom on 
obtains in cities among the Aroras -who praotiso tho hrahn-hidk. 

In villages 2^ tolas of gold is usually given, but tho n 
•nllagors give 11 or 15 tolas. Those who practise tho osiir-hl 
give but very few clothes and ornaments. 


There are no sncli limits fixed for the bridegroom’s father ; I 
may give as much as he can affonl. “ 

Tho bride’s father usuallv gives gold oar-rings, silver taJehtu 
(a Hncl of necklace), {taiciz-tUdi) and, if his moans allow, ho giv 
also a cow and a set of ivory bangles. 

TTio bridogi’oom’s father gives .a chdmkdli of gold (worn roui 
tho neck), a katmdld (neck ornament), a silver hasJi (a ring wo 
round tho neck), a pair of karian (or foot bangles), kanyan (brae 
let), gajre or 2 >aunhchidn (bracelet), a silver necklace, tore or hollc 
kariaUi cUarotn or chelkidn yroxn ronoh. the waist, gold and silv 
finger-rings, chkalle (or large rings enamelled), and a gold or silv 
(an ornament worn on tho forehead). Tho^above are _t1 
usual gifts among people of middling position. Poor people gr 
what they can, while the ricb give as much as their means wou 
allow. 


Sattowdrd : — The bride stays at her husband’s home for oi 
day, after which she returns to her parents. This is termed tl 
sattoivdrd; but if any girah (or unlucky planet) intervenes ht 
return is delayed. 

Tho ceremonies described above are in vogue among the Kirai 
(or tho Aroras in general). Some of them are also in vogue amon 
tho Khatris and Brahmans, but these have some ceremonies peculis 
to themselves. Thus the kdj-ganf^tra of tho Sarsut Brahmai 
and Khatris also includes the sagan’pinni, a rito which is thi 
perf owned ; — 


Sajan-Tinni. Tho bridogroom after bathing puts ou new clothes and sits i 
his house. The bride’s father and lelations bring a pot filled wit 
curd, some ti-ays of (?Hr, a vessel containing butter, and a^gadu 
full of reddish yellow water prepared from tho grains of )nn, o 
from saffron (according to theii- means). Both , the parties the: 
make their respective Brahmans perform Gauosh-worship, and tli 


(U) Ueforo 18GG tha Bah&TralKhaiu roper was used ; batno^?llle towispeoul., gire 10 
rupees of It® Governmeut of India. Tltanil-ige UioJu,, Lowerer, bUII giva oroMaenU t 
tb« Talas of 101 nalia'fal Kbama ot neatly 89 cupsei of BrtUsb coiosgs. 
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BahAwai^pub State.] Pohjgamtf. [Part A, 

l)ride’s Brahman sprinkles the colonred water on tlio bridc«:room’8 CHAP, 
party generally, and on the bridegroom in particular, ivliilo the population 
bridegroom’s Brahman treats tho bride’s party in the same way. 

The bridegroom’s father is now offei'cd some gnr on behalf of 
tho bride’s father, and tho bridegroom is given a present in casli, 
varying from Bs. 5 io any sum that the biido’s father can alford. 

Finally they disperse uttering the words * Bam, Eiini.’ 

A few Avomeii taking with them (on behalf of tho bridegroom’s 
father) a present called gathlt consisting of almond'i, sugar, weighing 
in all abont a mawnd ; and gold and silver leaves, together ^s'ith 
fresh and dried fruits placed in dishes, visit the honso of the bride’s 
father. A part of this present is put into the skiit of tho bride. 

The remainder is, hoVever, returned to tho liridegroora’s father by 
tho putreta. In the evening again women of the girl's sido bring 
to the putreta a large number of pi/uds, or balls made of a mixture 
of wheat flour with the synip of gnr, prepaifd by tho sjH)Cial jdjak 
of the iViela's family. The above is called tho f-ogau-pinui. IMoie- 
over the ceremony of sagan^halufa (in obsciving which tlio bnile’s 
father sends 17 to 25 pahvdvs, sweet bread parched, in phi, iq 
the father of tho bridegroom) is peculiar to the Khatris and tho 
Sdrsuts. 

The ceremony of malak is c.iUed ghon (lit. n mare) by tho 
Khatris and tho Sarsnts. Tho mavo on winch the Khatrl or Ssiirsut 
bridegroom rides is sent by tho bride’s father. 

2^oi(iWOfthy pecidianlies: — Polygamy is not uncommon itmong 
tho Hindds of the State. They can many two or three -w n’os 
actually but generally do so Avith tho object of getting off^jiring. 

However rich Iliiidiis, especially those in State employ, aio habitu.tl 
polygamists. Every Hindu male when ho tlimks of marrying gijcs 
. to a Briihinan well versed m jialmi^tiy, and shows him his hand 
to find out if ho is destined to have ono wifo or inoio in Ins lile. 

If ho is fated to havo two wives a sham niarriiigo is jioiloiiued 
to allay the fears of the girl’s father and to fidtil tho decrees of 
heaven, i.e., ho is first married to a matki (earthen pot), the nece:?- 
sary ceremonies being strictly observed, and then marries his 
betrothed ; this being considered his second inari’iage. 

If ono wants to have a third wife because his first two wives 
aro dead or in the event of tlieir being alivo his childle-'sness 
prompts him to do so, the third mainage is |K.ifoiuied tliii*' : 

The man is firet inametl to a fllie-goat or sliwp Tlie of 
the sheep or goat aro Ixnxxl, env-nngrt put into them, {iiul tin- 
marriage celebrated with all the usual cereniomes and ifUil. Tins 
done, tho sheep is caiTitnl to a jungle where sho is buiieil alive in 
tho presence of the maiviago }»Jocession. It is lioheved that tiiu 
third marriage is always iuauspjcion*?, and that its evil efiVets can 
only bo averted by this deriee. Tlus done the thii-d marriage is 
performed in tho ordiuaiy fashion. 
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Baiiawaiputi Statp.] Divorce. [Part A. 

Some people consider that the Imiying of a living goat is a jjop 
or sin ; they thci’efoi'o avoid tho goat-man-iago and celebrate the 
fictitious mamago with the afe/f (a kind of aZr) bush and then with 
tho third wife. 

As a preliminary to tho famhol ceremony among the Khatris, 
the hhdf stands in tho meeting assembled to contribute the tamlol to 
tho pntrfta, with a cocoamit in tho light hand and exclaims : Ahhar 
Slidk bddahdh tie ffhar dd •ndrel^ i.p., a cocoannt oT (or sent by) tlie 
house of tho Emperor Akbar ; and then makes it over to tho 
Again taking another cocoamit in the hand ho exclaims : Toda Mol 
Tiinnan df' qIiov dd mirclt i..\y a cocoannt contrilnitcd by Todar ^lal 
Tannan, and gives tho same to tho putretn also. The practice is as 
old as the time of Akbar, when, it is said, both Akbar and Todar 
Mai sent one cocoannt each to cvciy Kliatri in tho country, who 
celebrated the marriage of hi? son, tho former to please tho latter 
who was his Revcmio Minister, and tho latter to please his caste 
people. Tlio royal iamhol ceased to exist on tho death of Akbar, 
out the Khatris of tins part of tho country preserved the custom to 
perpetuate the raomoiy of this popular potentate.^*'’ 

Tho Brahmans in general and the common Kirars in the ildqd 
of Kot Sabzal (in tho Kardilri of &idiqabdd) in particular ' always 
arrange to many their daughters to real brothers of one and the 
same family, and in such cases marriage processions of bridegrooms 
(real brothoi’s) visit tho house of the fathor-indaw on^ one and the 
same day. 

The Piiskamans, however, observe this rule more rigidly than 
others. The custom of chhatar (or largo umbrella made of paper 
placed over the head of the bridgei'oom as the procession starts for 
tho dhetd’s) obtains both in theUbha and in the Lamma up to the 
boundary of iluhamraadpur Lamma; but it is altogether unknown 
in the Peshkari of Kot Sabzal, where neither c7i7tn far is employed 
nor are dancing girls engaged, Bhagtis^’*^ being employed instead of 
tho dancing girls. 

Dti'OJce.— A Hindu cannot, in theory, divorce his wife for 
any misconduct, while a Muhammadan may do so for any cause or 
even without a cause, and so tlie Hmdu says : — Ai tilldn ndl, ga\ 
dilJdn ndl, meaning “ she came at no higher cost than the sesamum 
(fj7) distributed at the wedding, and was thrown away like a clod of 
earth. Elopements are of every day occurrence among the peasan- 
tiy, and are due to girls being married against their will, or to a long 
inteiwal being allowed to elapse after the betrothal before the actual 
marriage takes place. 

Tl.e olticUls of (he tfdfd bad orders from the Revenoe Minister in AVbar'a reign to 
jiresent two Lcicoannts to each Khatri pafreta, one on behalf of the Emperor, the other on 
behalf of himuclf. 

03) The llhagtis are ortwo kinda, namely ( 1 ) Xfiari-bAngtti (from Ihard-standing) and 

(2) (froin baifAna-to Bit) The former sing and dance while standing; the 

latter doing It in a sitting pnstnte. A Bliagti, howerer. is alivacs a Binda male who Siagi 

Johrn*, etc. , , 
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Laxgoaoe. 

Tlio natiTo dialects of tbo States am 

1. Malbmf or "Westein Pnnjabu 

2. Punjabi (Jatki or Obhecliar). 

3. SindUi. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


4. Manvari Rutin. 


(а) . MulUmi or "Western Punjabi is spoken in the tract Ijing 

along tbo river lino from tlio ivcst of Kbairpur to tbe 
skirts of Abmadpur Laminn. and extending soutlnvard 
to tbo margin of tbo Cholistin. It is also knoivii as 
Babawalpuri. Tliis and tbo dialects spoken in tbe 
Dora Gluizi Khan, Multan and Wuzaffargarb Districts 
are homogeneous, resembling tbe dialect spoken in tbo 
Sindh Siigar Doab. 

(б) . The Punjabi (Jatki or Obbeebar). spoken in tbe State, 

closely resembles tbe dialect spoken in tbo Central 
Punjab, and its jurisdiction extends from Qaimpur (in 
Kbairpur K^irdurf) to tbo eastcim extremity of tlio 
State. 


(c) . To the Tvest of Abmadpur Lamina and in the noigb- 

bourbood of Kot-Sabzal and Fatclipur-Macbka, Sinclhf 
and Babiiwalpurl are the common dialects. 

(d) , Tbo dialect of the Cbobstan is Manviiri Rt'itbi. 


Lanjvajr, Preportion) 

Ciloch! 29 

P»sbto 9 

L»hnd» 7,349 

ranisLf 1,792 

ll4ja«tbani 433 

census of 1901. 


L<tnjuaj*. trop«rlion 

Western llindi . 2-1 

Sindb, . .. 333 

Odier Indian Un^uages 0 
Foreign laagaagea ... 2 


The marginal 
statement shows 
tbo distribution 
of languages per 
10,000 persons 
according to tbe 


TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING FAillLIES. 

I. — Mohammadax Tniw-b. 

Snnul 'rrihit.. 

Several branches of tbo Sayykls nre roprescuted m tbo State, n,sinr 
tbo two most im|K)i*tant Iwing tbe Bukhari and Gilani Say vids of Ucb. 

Tlio Bukliari S.iyyiil3 have tbcir centre at Uch Biikliari, but 
they aiv found all over tbo State. Their princijiul re]uV'entatp o 
Makbdum Uamid ^lulmimiuul Nan Balwr, Sajj.ida-na^liiu of LIch 
Bukhari, wbo^e descent has aliv.tay lieeu desenlied. The ceuliv of 
the Gn.iiii Sayyids is at UcliGilaiii, and tbcir principal ivpjv'cnt iti-ves 
aro Makbdum Muhammad Ilanud (j.mj-B.ik'-h, the Sajj ul,i-n.i-hm 
of that pb».*, and Maklulum Avhnif-ucl-Dm, /u’lt of J.miU'h.w.ih 
in S-idi(^alwd Knrdiri. Xbc Gardeai Sayyid-* arv reprvi.nt.'i !>•,' a 



CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
Tk» Siddl, 


The QuraJ* 


llo 

IjAtiwkt.ttu Tftc Qm-ai^ln^. [T.mit A. 


In’oncli of the fomon'? Garclezi fainHy of i^Inltan, Tvlncli is settled 
at Khairpw, Sayyid ^rubammatl Xaw'iiz Shab, Rais of IGiair- 
belongs to tins family. Dnf-.TnmnH Sawirld nrn re. 


pnrj 

Adamz-xl 

Sliadeyni 

Jlarjayai 

^lanozai 


Prefcnt reprevnt'itiie. 
... Ahmad Shah tlafiz. 
... 8. Mnhnmmail Shah. 
... S. Abdntla Shah. 

... Ahdal llaVim Shah. 


Tlio Diir-Jnraali Sayyids arc rc* 
presented by four branches 
of tbo family. Tlie Shadezai 
branch left i^lnltan -n’Kon it was 
conquered by Ranjit Singh 
from Naw.'b JIuzalTar Khan and settled in Abraadpur, then the 
capital of tbo State. 

A few Hamdjini Sayyids are found in tbo Kbairpur East, &c. 
Their i-cjircscntativc is S-a^^dd Ahmad Shah of Kbairpur. Tlierearo 
also tbo family of hfasbhaddi Saj’yids at Janpur, and tw'O families of 
IWnl Sayyids at Abmadpur East, of which place Sayyid Chudgh 
Shah, is ln.w.havddr. 


'riio Quraishi.'?, who number nearly 7,000 souls in this State, am 
rcgavdc'd as second only in sanctity to tlic Sayyids, and are like them 
addiu'’sed as Shah or Sliah-S.nn. Tlieir liranchcs am 


(i) . The AWmsi or D.indpotra, 

(ii) . Siddiqi, descendants of Abu Bakr, Slddiq, 

(iii) . Faniqi, descendants of Umar Fiiniq, its second Klinlifa, 

(iv) . IHawi, descendants of Ah, tho son*in-law of the Prophet, 

aud the fomtli KliaKfa, but not by his wife Fittima, 
daughter of tho Prophet. 

There is a Qiiraishi sept called Kiihnni in Tillage Chandhri of 
Gauspuv Peshkari, aud another called Molili-potra Avhoso claim to 
Quiaislii descent isnot uuiversally admitted. Tho Korojas, a sept of 
tho Sammas appamitly, also call themselves QvAvaishis, but they are 
really Samraas. Notable Qaraishi families are those of Shaikh 
Ifakim in hlan Mnb.ivak, aud of the Makhddms of Makhdiiman in 
3Imchinnbad Kurdari, already described. Others are 

(i). Tbo family of hlaulavi Shaikh Farid Hdshmi Sanjai’puri, 
in Kardari S.«diqabad, branches of which also live in 
Bahawalpnr aud Allahabad. This family is descended 
from Shaikh IMj-ud-Din Shahid and Aziz Khatib, and 
ono of its memhew, JIanlavi Abul Path Hiishami was 
tutor to Akbar Begam Zeb-un-Nisa, daughter of 
' jMuhi-ud-Dui Alamgir* 

The family holds Jirmdns of the Emperor Auraugzeb, 
from whom Maulavi Muhammad Shah, a grandson of 
Shaikh Farid, tho prasont Qazi of Sanjarpur, aud its 
principal rapresentativo is also descended. It has 
al.<o.//j-»irt»« of Timur and i\Iuhammad Sliah, Kings 
of Khiirassiti. 


, (li). The Hakiinan-i-Yniiani familj'', which migrated from 
\ Delhi and settled in Kbairpur East in the time of 

V ‘Rn.hawal JHian TT Tfo nliinf JorTTnl-i'm 
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HiliU-ucl-Dm, -who holds considerable landed property CEAPj:;c. 
in ^lultan. Population. 

(iii) . The Ulavn family of Bahnwalpnr, tvlioso ancestor r/i,Qu,a„fcr». 

ISIatdavi Hifz-ul-lslam came from Lahore in the reign 
of Balmoral Khan II, and Trhose leading member Qazi 
Sad-ud-Dm is Qazi of tho city of Bahawalpnr. 

(iv) . Tho Hushami-Quraishis, who live in Bahawalpur. Their 

representative is Shaikh Gulam Rasul. 

(v). The ilakliddm-Quraishis of M.akhddman in hlinchinabad 
Karditn. Tlicy are descended from Shaikh Baha-nd- 
Din Zakariya of ^fultan. The ropresontativo of this 
family is Makhdum Nur Shah, ra'is and knrsi-nasJihi. 

Tho Chishtis are also by descent Quraish, tliongh also believed 
to bo of lMu"hal origin, being descended from Bawa Parfd-nd-Dm 
Shakar-Gan]. They hold large areas of land in hlinchinabad 
Kardari, including several villages, and it is said that Pjr Ali 
iluhammad of !Minchinabad pays the whole of tho revenue on his 
extensive estate by the sale of tho ghi from his buffaloes alone. 

There is in Peshkiiri Rahim Yar Kirin a sept of the Chishtis 
called Kohal,'*^ so called because its ancestor was bom near some 
Idhi, a kind of wood, on tlio bank of the Indus where a band of 
Chishtis were encamped. The Kahals intermarry with the Cliishtis 
of Ucli and Gotii*Channi and are scmpulous in the observance 
of daily prayers and fasts. 

The Khaggas and Bodlas arc also Iwlicvcd to be Quraishis by 
descent, and are hero, as elsewhere, endowed with power to euro 
hydrophobia. Tlio Bodlas in this State claim to be descended from 
Shaikh Alara, Din whose shriuo is at J.amsher in Tahsil Chunian of 
tho Lahore District. 


Tlio Kahiris aro a quasi-sacred tribe, descended from Umar jhi KaUrU, 
Shah, a thcosophistical /iifjir, after wlioso death the members of tho 


Village 

(I) r{r>Sikandar 

(J) Uomia&bad 
(U) Wari-Piran 
(4) Mohtri 

(t) iShadi.wala 


Onnrr. 

Pi'r All Gaohar. 

Fir Ali Blubammad 
Fir Qamr.ud'Dfn. 

Ghulain Rasul Ghtsbti. 
l^idaaod llibi Bakhsh, Chisbti. 


(i) Tho KaUaU arc distinct (rutii tbtf Kclial^. another tribe which lircs iq the 
Stdiqabad Kirdiri The Kelials vat tonoires. crocodiles, Ac., io coDsc<)ueacu of 
which Muhammadans look down UMn them. Tbejaro a wild tribe and cannot 
explain why they cat these animals, b'lt some Mubammadsns, who Lave a kinder 
opinion of them, defend them by rajmi; that they are tbo foUowcra of tho Imam 
bhifai. accordme to whom the valtni' of any sort of aquatic animal is allowable. 

The^ arc bcliercd to be able to curv bydroi>Iio1iia uy blowing upon the patient, 


of Mlpkhd&m Jahiuiyin. 



CHAP. I, a 
Pop^ticRi. 
7U EaUHf. 
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tribe began to be called Shah, a title art.-vched to their names. Tbej 
■were like the Mahrs, dependents of the H.iudpotrn with whom tkej 
fought against the Kalhoms ait Shikjirpn?, and thev then nccom* 
panied their patrons to this State. Thus they are Sindhis hr origin. 
In the reign of Sir Sadiq Muhammad Klian IV, a Kahfri named 
Bandal Shah, acquired considerable influence in the Darb'ir, but he 
was eventually esipelled from tlie State. 

S'-eJar TrV'C<. 

The D.u'prifTras. 

The Dludpotra septs troce their descent from Muhammad 
Khan II, AbbUt, 10th in descent from Daud Kkin 1. Muhammad 
Khan II had three sons: — 

(1) Firoz Khan or Pimj Khin, 

(2) Arib Khan (or Arab Khan), ancestor of the Arbuni sept. 

(3) Isab Khan, ancestor of the Isbini or IlisVni sept. 

The descendants of Pirnj Kh.in are knotrn by the name of 
Piij'mis, Firozanis or Pip Pirjanis and the of the State has 

always been held by them. 

A brief history of these three f.'imilies is given below 
T/ii. PipjiiiK—* The idstorv of the eldest branch of this family 
is that of the State itself, but some of the * Piijani Khans * of the 
cadet branches merit special notice. Such are: — 

(1) Ahumd Khan Pitjoni, the great-grandson of Pirnj Kfain, 

and the brother’sson of Xawib'Mubirak Khan I, who 
founded Ahmadpur East in 1102 H. 

(2) Ali Murad Khan,‘” grandson of Bakhkhar Khfn HI, 

the son of Piroj Khan, 'who built Taranda All Murad 
Khan in 1102 H. 

(3) Fiizil Khan, the second grandson of Bakbkhar Khan HI, 

who founded Fazilpur and constructed the Fazil-wa h 
(in S.idiqab1d Kaniarij. 

(4) Samaba Khan, son of Ali ' Murad Khan, who founded 

Kot-Samaba. 

(5) Saujar Khan, son of Fiizil Khan, who laid the foundation 

of Sanjarpur. 

(6) Gahne Kkin, a nephew of Ahmad Khan, the founder 

of Ahmidpnr, who founded Goth Gahne Kban, 

(7) 3Iehra Khan, who founded Gotli Mchro Khan. 

\ The ShamiDjs, a subMlh-ision of the Fiijanis, derive their 
name from Shah 3IuhamniadKhiu. The Piijanis and Shamanis of 
Goih 3Iehru arc closely allied. The Shamrinis are found in Tarand.i 

- V 

(b Ali Kcrid Kb«a w«, ks7«-al^t1i9tte«i«rsnti (tb: aai (tt» 

TA« Inter title wAsc^ferr^oa Lia br tbs gf DslSi, wi»a tbs 

EateTnsSfEtB?tet3|«tty|>riaapiljti»8." 
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Jlandhu Khan in the Peshhan of Klmnpnr. TJie lending raombei’ 
of the family is Jluiidhii Khnn, lamharddr, Trho is a great land- 
holder, and Tras a school-fellow of tho Info Kawub Sir Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan IV, * 

The AvMuis , — Tho following aro the septs descended from 
Arab Khan : — 

(1) Tlic ^filsjinis or Jlnsanis, descendants of Mils4 Khan, 

son of Ainb Kljan, who founded Manza Kalla Mnsani in 
tho Ivhfin Bela Poslikstri. A branch of this sept, the 
Kandani, hold Manza Knndani in the same Poslikari. 

(2) The Bnknani or Ihiknini, doscoiulants of Rnkn Khan, 

grandson of Aiab Kliim. 

(8) Tho Rahniani or Rainani, son of Rahm KJian, also a 
grandson of Arab KUsin. 

(4) Tho Jambntni, descended from Jambar Kimn, another 
son of Arab Khan. 

(h) Tho Bhinbnini, descendants of Bhinbar Khan, n relation 
of Jamhnr Klidu.^'^ 

Tho following arc tlic chief representatives of tlio Arblni 
ub-divisions (1) Q/iim Khan, Rais or Qaim-Rnis, a relative of 
VVab Khan in the 4th degree, who founded Qaimpur (formerly Goth 
^.iim Rais) in 1100 H. (1747 A.D.) and also constructed the 
^iimwiih Canal. (2) TCarani Khan, In's .son, who rebuilt tho fort 
)£ Phulra in IICO H., 1752 A D. (3) Wadera Yar Muhammad 
[vluin (son of tho above and maternal gi-andfather of A^a\v!tb 
Muhammad Bahawal Khjin (II), who qiuterl Q.tiropiir and settled 
.\\ tho Allahabad ild(}a. He had two sons, Hnyat Klinn, who 
Pounded Goth llayat Khan, .and Kabfr Khnn, w'ho built Haveli 
KaWr Khun and Diijihli Kabfr Khan. In tho time of Kawab 
Muhammad Baliawal Khnn IV, Alimad Khan, a grandson of 
Wadora W\r Mnhannnad Khan, conspired with Nazar Muhammad 
Isbani and otlicia and rebelled, and in consequence In.sya^rr was 
confiscated. One of liis .•sons named Ghnxis llakhsh is now an 
ngncnlturist in tho Ffroza ild^a. Uis second son, of Haveli Kabfr 
Khun in the AU.ihihid IV'shkan, receives a ]>ension of Rs, 13 
|>er mensem from tho .State. (4) Siimar Kluin, n grandson of 
\Yadem Ynr Muhammad Khun, founded Goth Snmar Khan, where 
Nnhi Bakh'jli Kli.in Arhani, one of hfs descendants still resides. 
Ho mvns but little land .and is employed .as a eoicdr in the body 
of tho “ Daddpotins ” at the D.niilat Klioiia,^^ 


(n JiniWr Kh4o O.v-* rot « •'»b of Ami. KbiaiaUie Tln'lh f-MariJ, Ltjt Kbodl 

nak)«S, HblDVrinl. roK of Prh no<r cU>CRt tkat It* wa«s ton. tboBpli traJuJoa Mr* that tb* 
ahlnbr^nl* of Bi-li an* ori^n K^hrlBi*. 

(*) Th»r* if a lioJr of borvinpi: ra1I<sl the “ Pludrotraa.** wbo ar* kept to wateli li* 
^ P*B}*t Rbfaa, cr the palaor of Ui* IJitf-bow. Thff«>c»os>fB »» ift aiirMft DiiJiKiirit, 


CHAP. I, C. 
Fopul&tlon. 

TheArldnii, 



CHAP. I, C. 
PopTilatioQ. 
The Wbinit. 


Other Diid* 
potrif. 
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The hhdms . — ^TJio centre of tl)o IsVmis was in tlio vicinit/ 
of Alluhabnd and Giddarwitla. They Imvo no sub-diviaions. In 
the time of Nawab Mulminmad Balitiwa! KLan IV, Nazar Muliam* 
mad Kbnn, tbe Isbtmi cliief, "was jatjinlir of tlio Giddarwjila ildqa, 
the income of wliicb was about Rs. 2,00,0ff0 per year. His /a. 7 »r 
■was confiscated for opposition to the Nawab and he himsoH throinJ 
into prison. The representatives of tholsbanis are: (1) Hnraza 
Khiin, lamharddr of Giddanvala and a za}ni}iild<‘ of aA’crago moans, 
and (2) Qadir Baklish Klmn, a gi-andson of Nazar •Miihammatl 
'Khan, Isbani, 'who is in straitened circumstances. 

The pedigree table given below shows the descent of the three 
Daudpotra clans : — 


MOHAilMAD KDAK 11, 


J 


Arnh^ Kl.iin 
(ancMtcr of Ibo 
Arlutui). 

^ 1 

Rirnj Kh4n 
(tbo AnCfA'or of iho 

1 irjini). 

\ 

laab Kh£n 
(the enoestor of the 

libani). 

r 

Jarabar Rhin 

Moneor Khin, 

Muta Rb&n. onreetor of 

(ancestor of tbe Jemrandf 

1 tbe who have eub. 

or Jarebraon. 



1 


Randioi, 

\ 


Sbiobar Kbin ((oar cc>iera« Itahm Rhin (anc«*tor Rut-Mi (onoostor o( the 
tiena dot* o, oaceator o( lh« of the Rahmei RuVoiei or RuVrim)- 

Bhiabtiui). or Uomaa!}. 


Other Ddudpotra sul-divi$ion , — The legend runs that Amh 
Channi Kh^n, father of Baud Khan I, was a keen sportsman and 
that once a man by name Sara ilahr, told him of a lake on the 
banka of which game tvas to l)c fotind at night. So one night 
Amir Channi Khan Aasited the lake Imt no game appeaivd till 
mid-night. In the latter jwrt of the night he saw something 
black in the water, at whiclt ho fired, but when he went into 
the water after it, he found he had wounded .a man. Being 
filled with grief Channi Klain asked him -who lie ivas. The 
man -was on the point of death and could only say that he 
had three sons and a daughter whom lie confided to) the Amir’s 
care. Channi Khan entrusted the eldest son to Sara ilahr, renamed 
the second son Kehr, and the youngest Hasau, and took both into 
hia service, "while their sister became his -wife. Kehr (whose 
descendants are known as Kehranis) had two sons, Ah Khan and 
Achar (fi-om whom the Achninis, who owned Khan Bela, derive 
their name). Tbe l>est known names among the Achranis are 
(1) Asad Khun or Hnsad Khnn, (2) lOiuda Bnklish Kirin, and 
(3) Din IMuharamad Khan. Hasad Khan was a leading member 
of the party which rescued J^awsib Pateh Khan II from^the fort 
of Nawan Kot, defeated Saadat Yilr Khan and restoi’ed the Na^nb 
to his throne. He is the only survivor of this old family, 
receives a pension of Rs. 15 per mensem from the State. 
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Kliuda Bakhsli Kb^n and Dm Mulinmmnd Kban serve ns GHAP. I, c. 
soicdrs in tbe body of tbo “Daddpotnis” in tbo Daulnt Kbana. PopaUtlon. 

Ali Hian, son of Kebr, bad four sons, viz.t — 

(1) Bakbsba Kban (from n’bom tbo Baksbanis denve tlioir 
name). ^ 

(2) Jtinji Khan. 

(3) Hnia Khan (after Tvbom tbo Hnlstnfs aro named), 

(4) ilundbu Khan, -tvboso descendants go by tbo name of 

Kebrnnis. One of bis descendants, Idundbu Kban, 
however, is tbe ancestor of Mundii^nia. Tbe Tayyib- 
anis derive their name from Tayyib Khan, son of 
Janji Kiijfn ; the Warafnis from Alla Wnraya Klian, 
son of Tayyib Klian ; tbo MiinUanis from Ifaruf Kbiin, 
tbe second son of Janji Kban ; and tbo Talbanis from 
Talib Kban, tbe third son. 

Tbe pedigree table given below will fully explain these rela- 
tions ; — 



r 1 1 'I 

BaVhibA KbAa JAnJi RhAn. UAI* KbAn Untidha RhAn. 

(uiceitor of the i (enreetnr of tbe t 

BekhibAni). Oeliui). Mir KbAn. 

[ ~ I 1 Ru»tem Kbin, 

Te^jib Kbio TAlib Khin Mahemmsd Meruf Kben I 

(tEceitor of the (eoceitor of tbo («oce»torof the lil*u> Kbea- 

TerribAni). TelbioiJ. MerafAni). I 

I I Mnhdbu KbAo, 

Alhh WnrAxi Kbin M(r nemie (encettoroftbe (enoeetor of the 

(eccettor ot the lletntAat). M oadbini). 

Werlni). I 

Jan Moheramad. 

• I 

Alt KhAn. 

Jia Kbio (eprrrtvr of the JatoAxi^. 

Tims tbero are seven branches of tbo Kobnmis, namely, 

(1) Acbnuii, (2) Bakbsb»ni, (8) Ilal-ini, (4) Mundbani, (.■)) TuyyiUiiii 
(of which Wariini is a sub-division), (tJ) TnlUtni, (7) Marufuni 
(which has t^vo sub-divlsious, namely, (i) Jamiini, and (ii) Ilnrajulni). 


Of these seven the following five nro called Pnnj-pitreJ*’: — (1) 
MariSfiini, (2) Jamani, (3) B.'ikbslumi, (4) Mundbani and (•'*) Tuy- 
yibdni, and in all disputes the PanJ-p.tres formed one party and 
combined against tbe other tribes. A brief account of a few of the 
Kebruni sul^divisions and their loading men is given below. 


U) rAn^foll 
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The Ba^-/is7ut«is. — ^The Bakl\<?lmn\s aro found tn Khairpnr ] 
PopnStioii. and Gbtli 'Ba'kh‘‘lja, non- called Khanqiili SJjnnf after the Ihd 
ThtBakUhd. (shrine) of Stliib'Us-Sair, Tras founded by them. There are a 
survivors , of the family' in Goth Bakhsliii in receipt of h 
(allon'ance) from the State- TIjd leprcientativo of this 
division is Q.idir Balclisli Khan of Khairpnr -who bolds an : 
of 500 higdhs- 

TAi Hajinji, The TTdhinis.—Sultdn Khitii, son of HaM Khan, a me 
of the Halini Dbldpotras, founded Sultanpnr, and his gi'anc 
Babadnr Khan, founded B.ibadni'pnv in 11G4- H. or 1748 A.I 
which his vaulted mausoleum stands. 

Kabir Khan, *5011 of Sultan Khan, consttiictcd the Kabfr- 
now known as tl»e Kabhu Canal. He also demolished tlr 
Phulwadda and founded a new village, which ho named Xaush: 

Fazl All Khan Halani, son of Kabir Kluin, became a 
known man in his time. His prosperity reached its zenith ton 
the close of the I2th century, and ho built many forts and vill 
Whenever a son was bora to any one among his subjects thc'p( 
used to say— 

. Fo:t AU Khan da hih chherd tcadhif/d he 

The chief villages and foHs built by him were i — (1) Dfn-j 
Fort, which he sold to the Raja of Jni«almor for a hhh of mj 
(2) Amm-gadh ; (8) Taj-gadh or Tdj‘iil-hilad,^^ built on the 
site of Hurr.r, which had fallen into ruins ; (4) Rajanpur, 1C 1 
noilh-west of Kaoshabiu ; and (5) Lisanpnr. He also built 
Sahib-gadh Fort, a-hich lies in the Rohi, IC.miles south of A’ausha 
(7) Bhngla Fort, 16 miles east of Kausliahra, which is in a 
state of proseivation though \ininhabited ; (8; Kandh Kot, 8 1 
south of KausUaUra; (9) Kot Alam Fort, miles nort 
Kaushahra. 

The The Kehrdiiis . — Sabzal Khan, son of Mundhu Khan 

grandson of Kchv), founded Kot Sabzal in 1170 H. ^1750 J 
and consti’ucted the Sabzal-wah- 

Muhammad ^ grandson of Mundim Khan, fou 

iluhammadpui Lamma in IlGf H. (1750 A.D.) and constn' 
the iriiluuumad'Wdb, aud Alimad iChan, a gi’eat-giwndso 
^ Mundhu Khan, founded Ahmadpnr Lamma, which is a veiy f 
ishing town. Of Sabzal Khau’s descendants, Sabzal Khan is 
pivsent leader of the Kehranis. He gets a pension of Rs. 2C 
month from the State. Wadero Bakhttar Khan, a descendan 
^luhammad Khun (founder of iluhaminadpvu* Lamma) is rega 
as the leader of bis brotherhood. 

ne ATun^Xi. The ^tundhinis . — Tlio jilundhani Haudpotnts derive their i 
from Mundhu Kli.m. From tradition, and ' the genealogical ts 

(1) Taj-oJ-biUd, liontly 
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produced by tlie DaudpotrrtS of Kot^abzal it would app/ar'tliVt 
the founder of Garlii Ikbtiar Khan Wtas Ikhtiar Khan,'-' a brother 
of Sabzal Khan, but this is not the case. ’ As a fact the old name 
of the place was Garhi Shadi Khjtn, and ’it was founded by Shadi 
Khun, an adherent of the Kalhora State, during the ascendency of 
Khuda Yar Khan Kilhom, surnamed Sliah Qiih Khan. After his 
death, Hiiji Ikhtiar Kli.'m Jklundh.ini (at that time settled in Jlauza 
.Gonhdhi) and seeing the decline of the Kalhonas took possession of 
Garhi Shadi Khan and re-named it Garhi Iklitrir Khiin.'*^ ’ 

Tho genealogy of tho j\[imdhanis is thus given : — 

♦‘Ikhtiar Khan (fonndor of Garhi Ikhtiar IGi.in), son of Abdul- 
in Khan, son of Ilaji Khan, son of Miindhu Ivhan {who gave the 
Mundhanis his name), ^on of Islam Kluin, eon of Ilustfun Khan, 
son of Miran Khan, son of Mundbu Kli.m, son of Ah Khan, son 
of Kehr.” 

r/ie il/ai'u/<£itt8.— The cotnraon ancestor of this sept, Muham- 
mad Haruf’ Khiin, conquered luitliala and the surrounding 6ountry 
from tho Joyns aud in 1154 11. (1741 A.D.) founded Khairpur, 
East now a flourishing town. Many forts wci*o also built by him 
and his descendants. 

These were :—(l) Maujgadb, built in 1157 n. or 1744 A.D, 
(2) Mariif-gadli, (o) lliikaiipur, (4) Jalianpiir, and (5) Zorkot, so 
called because it was built by force on laud which tclongcd to the 
Wagi'tribe. 

Mardf Khan extended his teriitory to a point 25 miles fiom 
■\Vallhai' southwaixls. 

The leading man among the Marufauis now is Wadera KhudJl 
Dakhsh Kluin, Uais of Khairpur E.ist. 

The Jamanis . — Tho principal man among the .lamam sub- 
division of the Mariifaiiis is Muhammad Kaw.iz KJian, llais of 
Kliairpur East. 

Thr Ghmrdnis’. — Tho Ghumniiiis also consider themselves .a 
sub-division of the Kriiraiiis. They had two prominent families, 
tho Khans of Ilnsiljmr and the Klmns of Goth Channi. 

None of the pro=cut mcralx*r» of either family cau give his 
descent from Kehr, but in the Tsrikh-i-Murjld, the genealogy of 
tho Ghumranis staiuLs thus— 

^en MUU&UMAD. 

Ghammtn Khin (from whom th* Ghanrinii Jrrire tV.cir osmo*, • 

and Patch ^luhainm id Khin, Rais of Goth Channi, who meets 
Glmninnn IGian in tho 12th genewtion, was alive when tho 
TYl^^kh.i•^^unul w.as written. But neither tho Tiirikh-i-Jftirad nor 
tiny other lustory of tho Ahlriri dynasty shows Ghumimn Kiniii, 
or his father Xdr Muhammsd as a lineal descent of Kclir. Even 

C) TirikW.awU, Velsa* 11, f- 5!J. 


■CHAP.'ij'd. 

Population. 


The l/ar6/i£. 


TAt/anifHK. 

Tn Ghvmni‘ 
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CHIP. I, C. if it bo conceded that Ndr Muhammad was the son of Janji Kh^ 
Popnlitioa. (soo of Ah Khan, son of Kohr) this would partly be consistent as 
Janji Khan’s son Nnr Muhammad Khan had only ono son Khuda 
Bakhsh, who had two sous, both of whom died childless ; which 
moans that the line of Niir Muhammad Khan, son of Janji Khan, 
became extinct at the vei-y outeot. {Vvle Tdrikh-i-Munid, Voluras 
II, page 45). Hence the unanimous opinion of the real Daudpotras 
that the Ghumranis are of an ambiguous origin is admissablo. All 
the respectable Pirjani and Komani Hsiddpotras say that the 
Ghumranis are the descendants of ono Ghumman, viohdnaf who 
was a boatman of the fom-fathers of the Daddpotriis. In their 
opinion the Ghumranis do not desoiwo to bo called Kohranis, while 
to call them real D-addpotnis is an absurdity. 

Miscellaneous sah^dhisions of septs of the Ddudpotrds . — -Besides 
the above-mentioned there aro many other sub-divisions which also 
claim Daiidpotra descent. 

TKt DartUi’ (1). The These Daddpotras trace theirdoscenf from 

Haulat Khan, son of Dadd Kliiin II. A ruined mound near Dora 
Bakha Railway Station is said by tbc Daulat4nis to have been 
a fort, named Daulat Gadb, and which belonged to them about a 
century ago. But other Ddiidpotras do not admit tho Abbasi 
oripn of the Daulabinls. Tho present cliief of this sept is Jamadar 
Gul iluhammad Klinn, maternal-uncle of the late Nawab Sir Sd^hq 

, Muhammad Khan IV. Ho bolds a largo area in jagir—six entire 

villages and parts of several others, the total ni’ea amounting to 
nearly 70,000 highas. This Jagir has been granted to him in indm 
for life. 

Ho was lately Comraandor-in-Chief of tho State forces and 
ez’offirAo member of tho State Council. 

TA« KaUnif. (2). The liatinis aro found in small numbers in the Khunpur 
Kardari. The loading member of the sept is Shahbaz Khan of 
Bahin-wala. * 

(3)* Sidgdnis . — ^Jlauza Kotla Qaira Khan (in the Kardari 

of Khairpur East) was founded by tho Sidqanis. 

Tt^aJaliuxt. (4). The Jaldnis . — The JaWnis derive their name from one 
Jalal ;^an, who founded tho village Jalani, in the Kardari of 
Khairpur East. 

(5). The ^tamddnis are a sub-division of the Ghumranis 
and reside in tho Hasilpur and Janpur ildqas. 

Thairiinia. (0). The Arsdnis are found in the tVajcf of Khairpur East. 

Matr.a Arsani was founded by this family. They are also called^ 
tho Asranfs, and so their village. 

ThiFat^ntf. (7). TheFaiiiiis arefound in the ilajas of Ahmadpur East, 
Allahabad and Khairpur East. The villages of Fatiini aud Umar* 
Fataai in tho latter Udqa are the monuments of this sept. _ 
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(8) . The Nolidnxs aro considered a sub-division of the 
Kehranis. The ruins of a fort in lllanak Nauslmhra in the TJch 
ildqa are believed to mark the site of their original settlement. The 
Nohanis are numerous in the Kot Sabzal ildqa, where it is said 
the villages of Gidarwala, Nandoian, Kander, Sawel, Miranpur, 
JIubarak-Bliar and Jampur were founded by them. 

(9) . The Lorhas are found in the Allahabad ilaqd and Chakla 

ihdna. 

(10) . The Kardf'is* — Karani, a village in tlie Bahawalpur 
Kardari, was founded by the Kaninis. Some say that they are 
descendants of Kero, a descendant from Kehr; others that Kantni 
is a corruption of Kehrani. 

(11) . The Ronjhas or Jlonjhcfi. — The Bonjhas are in fact a 
sept of the Sammas. The Ronjhas of Mauza Goth Lai (in the 
Khamrah Poshkari) and those of the Khanpur Kardiiri aro called 
Daddpotras, but the neighbouring tribes do not admit their claims. 
RanUhja and Konjha aro two differont forms of the same word. 

(12) . The Basnduts are considered a sub-division of tho 
Kolmtnis, and aro found m Mauza BuUan'\VAU (in tho Gotli Channi 
Peshkuri). They arc cultivators. 

(18). The Ohan/h'dms aro found in tho Khitnpur and 
Bahawalpur Ktirdiiris. Manza Clmndntni (in tho Khnnwah ildqa) 
was founded by them. Their representative is Rahim Bakhsh, 
lanharddr of Ohanddniui. They intermarry with tho Mdsiini 
Djtiidpotras who are Arlj/mis and hence tho pyosnmption is that they 
aro Arbanis by origin. 

(14i). The Dasfttnis aro found in tho of Khairpur East. 
Goth Kamal was founded by Karaal Khan Dastnni. 

(15). The Yarajuj.^” — Bunga-Yaiimi in tho Khairpur ildqa 
was founded by thorn. 

(IG). •TAe Jhandduis aro found in Mauza Jhanini (in tho 
Klrdnri of Khairpur Bast) which was founded by Jhaudo Khun. 
Thoy aro also found hero and thcro in tho Lamma. 

(17) . The Jimlrdnis. — il/aH-t* Jindnmi (in the Kardari of 
Khairpur East) Avas founded by Jindo Khan, tho ancestor of this 
sept. Thoy are found in small numbers in tho Kardaris of Khair- 
pur East and Klutnpur. 

(18) . The Karndius aro found in small numbers in tho 
Bahinvalpur Kiird^ri. 

(19) . The }rttlldiiii aro s.'iid to bo doscondents of ono 
Mutrib KUhi and aro found in tho Xdrpur Peshkari. 

(20) . The Gulinis (iXM found in tho j/X-fi of Khairpur East 
and tho Khtnpur and Bahaw.alpur K-irdtris. Shahbiz Khan, r n7- 
thfr of G ul ini, is the loading member of the sept. 


PopnlatloQ. 

The i^ehdnii. 

The Lerhioi, 

The KarStHS. 

The Eonjfttt*. 

The //ainifs/*. 

The Chindri‘ 

Th«I>attifnit. 

The rardn>t. 

The Jhandd. 
till. 

Thtjindrdnii, 

TheKantinif. 
The ifetUtt/. 
n« Cetdmtt. 


0) U Bxst o( B txVairitijB of U) GUUJxs. 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Popul&tion, 

The nUndd- 

The ffashantt. 
The fiirydnvt. 

and 

Saehminn. 


(21) . The BhunddntE are sctllod in small numbers 
Karddri of Khairpni* East. 

(22) . The U(/sbdnis aro a smjdl sopi found in the 
of Khan pur East. 

The Stn/dfUK nud (24) E/iu?cCni8 are found ir 
numbcis m the Ivard>in of Balmwalpiir. 

(2o). Th/- fffcahmdnts aro found here and there 
Lamina. 


so-called Ddddjyolfds^ 

Jhs lf.sra.M5. (26). The Wtgrdms . — Tho Arb.iui nud Isbani Daiidpot 
cot consider tho Wisranis i-oal DAnilpotrns. Tho reason •a.'f.sig 
the former for this is that four families of tho Abra tnl>o m: 
from Wi&ar\Vdh m i^mdh and settled m Giddansniia in th 
of Nawiib Bfuhammad Balnufftl Khan II. Tho Abras gave a« 
tor in marriago to BahWal Klnto, Pirjani, of Jungh BaU' 
second to a member of the family of Sumar Klian Arbani, 
third to Jmd Wadda iCh/m lablni (father of iS'azar ifuha 
Kiiitn, Rajs of tho Isbanis) and asked thoso to irhom they had 
wives to admit thorn among tho Dadtlpotnis, bo that they 
then bo entitled to all the privilogoa us vogaiTla Jciuiir mid 
which tho Dhtdpotvjis enjoyed. This icqncst was grantee 
they were called IVisrani B.iddpotra^ from ’Wislianrih. Thi 
few m number. Tlioir leading members aro Pir Bakhsh anc 
Baklisb, of iii««:aMori M«si(ni> who are cuU{vatoi*B. 

TftijfKMnu. (27). T/te Aliddji/s aro also considered epurious 
HveTi.itmM#. (28). TkcThmims ^nro found in Mauza Kar^td. Thi 
a well-known story that once Nawab Hlahaunnad Babawal Kbt 
happened to pass through Karani. On seeing one Kurd Kh 
with his head shaved (a sh.aven head boing generally looked < 
upon) the Kawlb remarked in Sindhi (which ho always spoke 
di sso iJiorat i. e-, look at that bald bead, and bo they ^vere nick-m 
Tiulmra. 

Coar#rt«d ^hey nro really Kharoks by caste. * 

swespsw. (29). The ITidanis and (30) Kalre?'. 

Kiires, Shan- (80). TUc KSlreslivo in the t7d^rts of Buuga Bai 

bfkdftS* end Blhan and dannpur. ' > . 

(31) . The JkiUms are found in. the Qaimpur i7<tga. 

(32) . The Shanhhdms. 

(33) . The Eat-Bdls aro found in several places, QSpec 
in jiZauz'i Mahtam in tho Ni'irpur Poshkari, where they pu 
agriculture. They aro onginally data of low katus (and t; 

\ ''' is still a sept of Hob^as which is fcuo^vil by this ,namo) but 
tliemselTes D.iudpotr^s. They rvould give thoir daughters in r 
riags to any tribe, while other Bdudpotras aro paiticnlarly stric 
forming alliances. 

U> Conrertsd jwespert. 
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Tho above tribes are gonorallybotli proprietors and cultivators, 
but the majority of them are in straitonw circumstances, and live Population, 
by cultivation, only a small number being well off and owning land. 


Besides the above there are other tribes who call thomsolvos 
Daddpotras, such as — 

(34), Tho Rajbanis, (35). The Hakras and (S6), The Bahanis. 

T.^e Kalhords or Kilhords . — Tho Kalhoriis and Abbiisis are r/i* jr.iAopd*. 
descended from one and the same ancestor. Chnnni Khan Abbaai, 
sixth in descent from Sultan Ahmad II, had two sons, D.iiid Kirin 
I and Itluhamtaad Idahdi Khan. The latter had a son, named 
Ibrahim, sumamod Kalhora, whose descendants are known by the 
surname of Serais, 

A full account of the tribe is given 'in Captain Goldsmid’s 
** Memoirs on Shilrirpur,” and a brief description is also given* in 
Section F of tho Dera Ghnzi Khan Gazetteer. The Kalhoras of the 
State live by agiioulturc and labour, none are worthy of mention. 


The B^loodes. 


The Baloches in Bahawalpur are not organized into tumans as imiocut. 
in Dera Gbazi Khdn, and no one tribe or sept owns any considerable 
tract of land. The leading men or Sirdars among tliem have little 
influence or authority over their tribesmen, while physically the 
Balooh of Bahawalpur is inferior to his Idnsman west of tho Indus. 

The following Baloch tribes are found in the State : — 

i. T/je found chiefly in Ahmadpuri’> and Khfinpur ThtGopingt, 

KArddris. They trace their origin to Gobind, a city 
of Balochistan, and are descendants of Hurdn. The 
Gopangs still regard Sirdar Khair Muhammad in 
Rdjanpur Tahsil as their chief, but in this State Gahne 
Kirin, i:ailddi\ and Ahmad Khan, lamharddry of Bet 
Ahmad, in Ahmadpur Kardari, and Allah Baksh 
Khan, zaildar, of Tliull Hamza in the Khan Bela 
• jieshJcdri are their leading men. 

ii. The Chandias : found chiefly in tlio Pakka Ldran iVctj/i TheChdndias. 

of Klianpur IKrdari- They were formerly settled 
amongtheMazaristrans-lndus.butowingto a dispute 
with them migi-ated to this State, taking service with 
Xanrib Muhammad Mub.ti'ak Khan,- who gave them 
lands in jdijir, but these they foifeited in the time of 
the Agency in default of feudal service. They have 
eight septs in this State, nr., — 

(i) Maidani, (ii) Hamziini, (lii) Muhammad- Khandni, 

(iv) Ali-Khmiani, (v) Gadldni, (ri) Husnani, 

(vii) Shamrani, and (viii) Jurani. 

U) Tbcy own Bet Ahmad, DahLtUn, Kachebt Uakhan Bela, aod Nnr-wala Tillage 
m this KArdSri. 



CHAP. I, CJ 
Fopulfttioa.! 
T/te Baheftet. 


Tfie Paihtis, 
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Fazil Kliiin nwl Babntm KJutn of Pakka Lj'ntn, a 
Baulat Kli;lu, zaihTdr, of Kotla Baiilatj nro leadi 
inembera of the tribe. 

iii. The Khoads : chiefly found in Chandhri, in Allabab 
jicsltk'drif in Samuka, in Ganspni* pesltlcdn, and Kun( 
■\ndi, in Kaushahra lioOildri. The IChosas m 
originaUy Hot Baloches, and derive tlieir name frc 
Ho, mountain and sah, inhabitant, in the Balo 
tongue. Tlicir main septs in Babavalpur are— 

(i) Balel, (li) Isiini, (iii) Khalol, (iv) tJmra; 
(v) T^ndirani and (vi) Jiyani. 

T)joy rcgaitl Kaure Khan Isani of Yam Bathal in Be 
Ghiizi Kban as their chief, but Bahnim Kh^n 
Chandhri is their leading representative in this Stal 
ir. The. UvhIs are found scattered more or less all over tl 
, State. Some are addicted to theft, but most of the 

are cultivators, some OTvning land. 

(i) Tlie Tumrani sept of the Binds is found in tl 

Khan Bela ildqa. 

(ii) The Khaltis are numerous in Hnmidpur at 

Kncbchi*Zaman (in Sndiijabad Kilrdari} as Jaa< 
owners and cultivators, and there are a few i 
Abroadpur East. The KJialtis are howevc 
usuallv regarded as Jats though they claim \ 
be Baloches. 

v. The Bashtis : a forest tribe of the Baloches, given f 
theft and robbeiy, and found chiefly in the KnrddrJ 
of Klmnpur and Sadiqabad, Tlio Bashtis say the 
once lived on the banks of the Basht-Gonin, a rive 
in Qallat, wlience their name, and that about 20* 
years ago they first settled in Shik’drpnr, under thi 
Abbasi Chiefs, whence they dispersed. They havi 
feuds of long standing with the Shars and Gop;tnga 
having they say been employed to repel the raids o 
the former into the State. Tliey are bn the othe. 
hand close allies of theMazari Baloches to whom thej 
give daughters in marriage. Their chiefs are Ahmac 
Khan and Jalal Khan, sons of Khuda Bakhsh o: 
Basti Ahmad Khan in maiiza Gullil-iv^, Kbanpiu 
peshkdri. Though they own but little land thes£ 

^ brothers settle nearly all the disputes between mem- 
bers of the tribe, but in serious cases recourse was 
had to the late Nawiib Sir Imiiin Bakhsh Klian, whose 
, decision was i-egorded as final. The heirs of the late 
^^awab also command their respect. The brothers 
I , go on tour every year receiving cattle and other 
presents from every Vashti house, and they hav^ 
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influence enough to bo nblo to recoTor stolen property CHAP. I, C. 
from any Dashti* butonly oxei-ciso it on condition tliat PopnUtion. 
the criminal is not to bo given tip. Anotlier leading 
man of the tribe is Barkhuidar Klinn of !Muhammad * “ **' 

Ali Jlagassi, a %nllago in the Nawshahva j^f'shkdn. 

The Dashtis have 11 main septs in Balmwalpnr: — 

(i) Tsnni, (ii) Jlnrynni, uii) Aghnini, (iv) Jallatvani, 

(v) Dognini, (vi) Idnini, (vii) Zangiani, 

(viii) Tlnngium, (ix) BUngiani, (x) Miskimi, and 
(xi) Hamdani. 

But the Lashari, Knnti, Bind and Jatoi Baloches deny that the 
Dashtis arc Balocb, and say : Phiphri »a Dnnhfi ua Paloeli — 

"Lungs arc not flesh, so Dashtis mo not Baloches.” 

The Jatois. Tlio Jatois of B.ahawalpnr wei'e first enlisted by ThijatoU. 
Bahatral Khan II to check the raids made on his territory by the 
petty states of Alimadpur-Lamma, Garhi IkJitiynr Khiin, and Kot 
oabzal. Four thousand Jatois under Abdulla Khan and Pathnn Khan 
took service with tho ICawstb who cantoned half the force under 
Jdhan Kh^n, brother of Pathan Khan at Nawin-Kot, formerly 
called Bahdwalgadh, 8 miles south of Klianpur, and tlie other half 
at Kotla Pathdn Khan under that leader. These contingents 
rendered good service against tho three principalities mentioned 
above, and in 1848 furnished a detachment to Lieutenant Edwardes’ 
force against Multan. Tho present Jatoi leader is Allah 'Wa'yiya 
Khan, zailJdr, of Kotla Pathan, in Kbnnpur Kttidnri. A sept of 
tho Jatois called Bhandis found in ildqa Klianpur where they culti- 
vate as tenants. 

The KurdU : found in j>eshJi'dri Kot Samaba. Tliey came to 
tho State in 975 H. under their leaders Sulhm Klian and J.agmal 
Khan, and still reverence the latter’s shrine at Dera Ghabol in this *’ * 
peshJedri. Their leader and dan-gir, or receiver of dues, is l^fuham- 
mad Bakhsh Khan, zailddr, of Dera Ghabol. 

The NutlcdnU. 3Iuharamad Asad Khan, chief of the Kutkanis nt h'liiidnit. 
in Dera Ghazi Klian, was taken prisoner by Diwan Sawan Mai, 
but released on the intervention of NaAvab Bahiiwal Khan III, to 
whom ho gave a daughter in marriage. Muhammad As.ad Khan 
joined, after some hesitation, the Bahdwalpnr forces which co-operated 
with Lieutenant Edwardes against Multan, and thereafter ho settled 
in Ahraadpur East, where some of his family .still live. Ahmad 
Khan, a grondson of Asad Khan, holds a jdfjtr of 500 higahx of 
land at Dhurkot in the iieahhdn of Uch, and receives a pension of 
Rs. 30 a ihonth from the State. 

The There is a small number of this tribe in Sadiqa- ruiiaiStii. 

bad Kirdiri, whore they hold largo jdgxrs^ granted them by tLe 
late Kawtib Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan IV, on their migrating 
y from tho JIazari tendtoiy ♦rans-Indus. Sir^tr Fauj Ah Khan, 
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Popnlatioa. 

The lansdlit. 


The Seddou U, 
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Panonh Kiiaii, ant] Ndr Jfutiammad JCIiiiii, ^-arx^na.^/a'jjp, are (Le 
cliief niembera of tlio tribe in this State. 


Tni: ArniiAXs. 

Thr Lftn^dht. Ilio Langsibs claim to lx? Afgb?m3, and they 
are so termed by Farisbta/** hut tlie v}i>'d-*i>i of tlie iXaicb tribe sav 
that their pcKligi-cc is as follows : — 


RAr SrfWA.V, an. in Ho^nt 

from lUj"! Knm, i>f 

1 irp.Toda. 

RbJi of 
XflJflWfll, 

1 

ron«i of 

RofitAV, 


. ( , \ 
tflnptA. Xaich. 

J 

Oshr. 

1 

Shajra. 

n/ioUi. 


And M also considenyl them Jhtjmite. 71ic late Colonel Afinchin 
notes that they avci-e once eaUe<] AKal-Khnnia after their chief, AW 
Klain, and tliat as among^ the carVicst conveiis to Islitm they are 
entitled to lx? iicgarded as sdhufuit. Once rulers of Ariiltan and part 
of Sindli tlicy are nmv landoarncrs or tenants in this State. A 
Lan"!i]\ Sf'pt called Rul is found in the Balwwalpur and Gotli* 
Channi iVa'fptjj, 

Tlio principal acknowlcdgctl Patluin tnlies found in the Stite 
nro j — 


(1) Snddozai, (5) Bitdozni, (0) Isab-zftb 

(2) Khakwmu, (0) Afalle-J^ai (10) Ghori, 

(3) Biihsr. (7) AU-^ai, (11) T.-irin, and 

('^) Popa?;!fli, (8) Kiiiiji, | (12) Bbitbho. 

Afost of these arc immigrants from Dcra Ismail Kliiin and 
Alultan, who have been scttlM in Abmadpur East since the time of 
Afuhamrnad Bfihuwal TClcen lU, 


The follo^ring is an account of the leading Patbun families : — 
(i) The Ffaihh':ais. "When Brinjffc Singli expelled the great 
AfuzafTav Khan, Saddozai, from Alultan, his family sought a refngo 
in Bahuwalpur, where they still bear the title of Kawab, and 
received handsome allowances from the State. Tlio principal 
among their descendants .aio Nawab Yilsaf Ah Khnn,^ of 
Bahiiwalpuv, who recoires Us. 30 per airnsem from the British 
Govomment and Rs. 20 from the State, and Nawab Abd-m’-Rasdl 
Khan and Ghulam Alustefa Klian of Ahniadpur East. Aliahditta 
Khan and Ahd-ur-Rahman Khan sxo the principal Saddozais 
in Uch Peshkiiri, whore somo of the family reside. >Iany, 
Saddozais are in receipt of State pensions and tho following are 
the amounts; — 

(1) The .sundvors of tlie late Kawdb A^azir Khiin, Rs. 45, 

(2) Tho >vidow of Nawitb Hashira Ali Khan, R5. 30. 

(8) Tho sister of Nawub Muhammad Ali Khiin, Rs. 10. 

‘ '4) Tlio family of tho hto Kawnb Jahan Khan, Ra. 10. 


«1 Briggs. 
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Some members of the Khndfikkn Rtib-dirision of tbo SaHdozai CHAp^, C. 
family, Azbdar AH Ivlian’s eons, have acr[uirod considerable Popolitioa. 
property in the Abiuadpur Kiirdari nnd bavo in consequence xfc# 
settled in tlio State. Tbo leading momber of tbo Kbudakkas is 
Abdur Railf Kbiin, vrho pays an anniml rovoniio of Rs. 800 to the 
State. 

The Khdhvduis. Various etymologies of this name aro neshiU-d. 
given:— 

Kbakun is tbo name of a in Hiint, wbonco tboy 

came : it is also said to bo a comiption of ICaglnv/m, '\vbicb in 
ancient times ivas a district in KbiiKis.in of ivbicb tbo Kbakwiinfa 
held tbo greater part and lastly there is a well-kbown story, told 
by Sir H. Hdwardcs, that tbo Kbalcwunis were so called because 
they afforded an asylum to a Jehuh (pig) .against tbo rnlpr of their ^ 
country, who Tvas pursuing tbo animal. 'This however may bo dis- 
missed as an invention. The tribe cl.iims that its leaders wore ^ : 

once Maliks in Kbiirasan, and one of them, Sbabpnl, carao from 
Kiikb -with Humaydn and settled in Multan. Under Ahmad Shah 
AbiUi Wali Muhammad Kbdn Klmkwan? becamo governor of, 

Multan, but be was supplanted by Sbuja Kbiin Saddozai and put to 
death by Ahmad Slrih. Ho left two sons of note Muhammad Lakhi 
Khan and Gbuhtm Muhf-ud-Ufa Khan, of whom tbo latter in 1204 
H. obtained a sanad from Timtir Sbiih for the government of Khaf, 
but died on his way to Multan from the court. His sons wei*o 
too young to press their claims at Kabul and their descendants 
aro ordinary zamxnddrs of Bunga Ihsan Bibi in Minchinabitd 
Kardiiri, where Samuudar Khiin is headman. Tdj Muh.nmmad 
Khan, grandson of Lakhi Kktn, entered tbo sorv’ice of tbo Nawlb 
of Mankera, and when Ranjit Singh conquered that princip;dity, bis 
son Muizz-ud-Dfn entered tbe Sikh service, but eventually took 
service under Nawab Muhammad Bahawa! Kbnn III and wan for - 
a long period Kdrdur of Khanpur. Ho rendered good sciTice in 
the Uaddpotra force which co-operated with Edwardcs in 1840 and 
his descendants still possess tho sanad given him by thfit oilicer* 

Of his three sons, Ahmad Khan, Muhammad Usman Kimii and 
Mahmdd, tho latter now dead became Revenue Minister and 
of Council in the State. Ho owned considertible property in landtsHl 
was tho recognized chief of the Ahraadpuri Khakwanfs. Mtiba/iUntiC 
Asad KhSn, mhV of Chak Phogan, is a grandson of lMuizz-U'Lj>it’t 
companion Sikandar Kbin KLakvviini. 

The Bdhars. The B.ibar Pathiins came from Multan Jn -iV 
i*eign of !Muhammad Baluiwal KIianllL ilnhjimmnd Aklrur 
their chief repivseutative, wasaluirdar iu tho State, tb^se 

The hlallczai. When tbo Sikhs took Multan ' 

Kliiln, Mallozai, fell into their hands, ut escaping f/vir Li,.. 
took scrvjco with tbo Saddozais of Hera Ismail 
140 Afgbiu horsemen, ho crossed ovorinto Bihiiwa-Vr ti ^ ' 
tho Katrab’s service. His following included ju.-:, : T, 
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CHAP,1,'C. Kiz^ KHn, Jan AIohamraaA Klmn, R'ldozais, SaJiq MubammaJ 

PojndUion. KMu, Tarin, Abdul Karim Klian, Kftunmg Kiian, Aliz.‘iis, and 
others/’’ most of ^rliom hare descendants in Ahmadpur. 

ahiA/jKdJU. ’ 

Sber Mubanimad Khan vras TOfule Jaraaii'lr of tho BabnrralpnT 
forces, and his son Abroad Kbin becrime a Kdib (assistant Karoar) 
and ^’aduaby rose to tho rank of bladaud 3Iaham (Minister). He 
earned on his duties s.atisfactorily for somo time, but eventnallTr 
rebelled against Kawib Muhammad Bahu^ral Khan IV, and having 
raised force of his relations, etc., fought against tho State Army, 
but Tvas'kibed in action on tho 25th of Slay 1861. 

There is no descendant of Ahmad Khan in the Stato, but on© 
or two families descended from his collatertds livo in Ahmadjw, 
and their ropresentatiTc Haji Allah Bakbsh Khan gets a pension 
of Ha. 14 per mensem from tho Stale. 

thtOherh. ThcGlioris. A fow Ghori families aro foiind in Bahaw.alpur. 

Hauhm Abdnl Majid of Bahawidpur, a Ghoif, wasthosondn-lawof 
Nmvdb Wazfr«nd*Dania of Tonk. The principal inembei' of this 
family IS Mauhivi Kasih-nd-Di'n, Tonki, who pays Es. Ii400 annually 
aa reveuwe to the State. 

The Raji-uts and Jak. 

Certain tribes were returned in the Census of 1001 rs Jat 
which do not appeal* to be, at Ictast by origin, coirectly class^ as 
Jats. Thus the Chisbtis arc or claim to bo by descent Quraishis, 
the Ghoris are Tathans, tho Khosas Balochcs, and the Knlhoras 
Abblaia, while the Sumras, Sammas, Samejaa, Dalu'S and Kharis 
might be with equal accui*acy classed as Rajpdts. The distinction 
between Rajputs and Jats is in truth uoknown in this part of the 
Punjab, and in the following paragraphs the tribes will bo described 
without reference to this distinction. 

The Joiyas and IVattna are almost entirely confined to the 
tJbha, i.e.f to I^-ddris ilinchimibiul and Khairpur East, being 1 * 3 x 017 
found in Ejirdari Bahaw.ilpur, whUa in the other Kardaris they 
are virtually non-esistent. 

^ In the Lamma tho Mahrs, i&Iachhfs, Chachara, TareKs, Sammas 
nnd Kpbhars are nnmerons, th© Tomaining tnbes being found 
comparatively in small numbers. Two payings are prevalent in this 
tract; one runs I-af cMiV-jpa/ar-da i8rtJ-rfdr /te, r.«., of all the 
petticoat* wearing tribes Abra ia chief, beca*(iso tho women of these 
tribes^ wear tho pctticaat. The other praverb is ; kid ghaghe da 
Saiddr Baloch /«?, i.e., tho Baloch are the chief of the tribes whose 
. women wear tho p/iajiia, or long shirt. 


(0 Maua-ua-Din, Kbilcwlni. GhoUm ilubatamid KhSn, Bibar, and Umxt Kbin, 
f {'sU^fred Item $.K diSmat times, 
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CllAP. I, C. 

The Joiyas, Tho Joiyas arc almost certainly tho ancient I’opulatlon. 
Yaudlioyas or warriors of the JanpU Desa or forest land, whicli now Tht Joiyat. 
forms the Hariana, Bliatncr and Nagaiir Tho vurdsiit of 

tho Joiyas have compilotl for them a jHidigi'cc-tabie which makes 
them and the Malmvs Quraishis by ongm and descended from lyas, 
a descendant of ilahmild of Giiazni. But tho minms of each sept 
of the Joiyas give a diffei'ent jicdigrcc above lyits, a fact which 
tends to show that tho Joiyas wore in their origin a confederation 
of warrior clans. 

The Lakhwera sept and others recount tho following talc. They 
say that lyus, son of Baki*, camo to Chiiharhar (now Andpgarh), tho 
capital of Baja Chiihar Sameja, in tho giiisc of a faq}i\ and married 
Nal, the Raja’s eldest daughter, by whom ho became tho father of 
Joiya in 400 H. Joiya was brought up in tho house of his motlier’s 
father as a Hindu, though his father was a !Muhammadan and had 
married Nal by nilicOi and so Joiya’s children, Jabbu, I-snug, Bi-sung, 

Ni-sung, and Sohan-Pal, rcceived Hindu names. Prom tho ijonngesl 
(apparently) of these sons is traced the Joiyas’ pedigree table 




CHAP. I, C.. 
Popnlatioa. 
TA* ]oiy<u. 
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SASS’-PAk 

1 

Aopji'Pasi. 

fiiswlkt-SiR, 

Abs'Sfn, 

I 


t * 


I 


DslU. 


'I 


BeliKal. FaA Rij. Hftj'Sfn, 

Uiosni. 

I 

SItsAo (trlio is said io hive fouadcd 
tiie aneUnt towa of now in Patiala). 

I 

I >• ; •' ...;v — “1 


Pa(hri. WiD)b'at. nanwant Ja> Bong. 

(tbe ancestor t 
of the Jaltraoa 
sopt). 


Hirij, 


li<t {whose 
cisscoodants Jive 
iQ Sirfa). 


Wual (the 
ancestor of 
Bfaslioke). 


\- 


■ !. 


Anbar. Mai Qor'Ga], Bahrd. Lakbkho. Chachiii. TbaTiji. Begin. Msddo. Lanj Oipil, JasPbaoU 
QatPil. 

I 


r 


Biosi. 

Ahiu oeA.»iS, 

) 


1 . 


I - 


Qbada. 

\ 

Basdar. 

I 


( . 


■ I 


Bidabab. 

I 

Sbabtl 
t 


Lasso. 

Afaogber 
(tbe oacestor of 
the Maogher tribe). 


(ancestore of 
tbe Qbaderas, a 
sept coobned to tbe 
State in which it 
owQS 6 Tillages). 


Tarnawao. ) < I i 

Uarp^l E%$o. DauUt Gbatt Kbio Bajtda 

I (tbe ancestor (the ancestor (the ancestor 

Lakblcbo (who of the Saa* of the Gb^zi- of the BedC. 
tjarobiSTiteie to latiaas). 
the Lakhwerfs). 

aJm 

1 , 


Kbaainia). 




I ' 


JaUt KhAo. 

I 

Saliia Khan. 

» 


Banal, 

I 

Pholso 
ABahdetts, Shahid. 




r«rid Khan I (the founder of Sbabr Paiid), 
Jfsil Maheminad Kban. 

£AI Khin. 

PoHd Khan II (CroBi whom Kawib Mob£tak KU4tt 
wrested the tfd^a of Shahs Fartd), 


G) But local traditiOQ attributet foaudatioa to the Samanide djoasty c£ 
Peraiv 
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Salm-Pnl is said to Imvo coincil Ids own money at Bliatner, n proof CHAP. l', C. 
tliat ho exercised sovcreifpi })ower. Lunan, Bcr and "WjsuI 
contemporanes of Bawa Parid-iid-Din, Shakar-Ganj, who converted ^ 
them to Islam and blessed Liman, s:^'inff, ** Lundu, (hniau, chaunnn,** TkeJeivai. 
t.e., “may Lnnan’s posterity mnltiply.” These three brotliere 
wrested the fortress of Bliatmdah from the Slave Kinpfs of Delhi 
and niled its tenitoiy, ivith Sirsa ami Bliatner, indepemlontly. 


Laklikho, son of Liman, headed a confederation of the Joiyas, 
Bhattis, Rathors and Warj-as against the Vfkas, or Bikas, the 
founders of Bikanei*, wliose tcrritoi'y they devastated, until their 
King, Riija Ajras, gave his daughter Kesar in marriage to Laklikho, 
and from that time onwards tlio Hindu Ihijpdtff of Bikaner gave 
daughters to the Muhannnadan Joi3'as as an established custom 
up to within the last 50 j’cara, when the pmcticc ceased. 

After Laklikho Salim Kliiin rose to power in the time of 
Anrangzeb. He founded a Salemgarli which lie gave to Pfr Shaiiq 
Shah, whence it was called ifari Shauq Shall, and founded a 
second Salemgarh, which was however destroyed by Aurangzeb’s 
orders, but on its ruins his son Farfd Khan I founded Shahr Farfd, 
After the downfall of the Mughal Empire the Lakliwera chiefs 
continued for some time to pay tribute'at Multan and Kawiib "Wall 
Muhammad Kli^u Khakwuni, its Governor, mavried a Joiya girl, 
Ihsan Bibi, and thus secured their adherence, which enabled him to 
find a refuge among the Admora and Saldera Joiyas when the 
Mahrattas took possession of Multan in 1757 A. D.*’^ After this the 
Joiyas under Farfd Ivlian II revolted o^inst Salih liluhammad 
Kdiitn, whom the Mahrattas had appointed Govcnior of Multan, and 
plundered his territory, but in 1173 A. D., when Ahmad Shah, 
Abdali, had expelled the Mahrattas from IMultan, he rc-appointed 
I "Wall Tiluharamad Kluin to its Goveraorship and to him the Joiyas 
submitted. Under the Emperor Zamun Khan, however, the Joiyas 
, again rose in rebellion, and at tho instance of the Governor of 
Multan Kaw.ib ^lubdrak Khan of Bahawalpur annexed tho territory 
of Farid KImn II. 

Tho Joiyas have always received favourable treatment from the 
Bahawalpur administration. Thus tho cliatti or fines levied from 
criminals of tho Shahr Farfd ildqn were paid over to the liakhwera 
HaU up to tho time of Kawtb Bahawal Klinn IH. Tlie descendants 
of Farid Klnui H still hold 5,000 hiqahs as indvi and G,000 as Icasxir. 

Tlio Joiya septs are veiy numerous, 40 being enumerated as 
principal septs alone. Of these tho more important are the 
(i) Lakhwera, (ii) Daulatana,^ (iii) Bhadcra, (iv) Kihal-ka, (v) Ghazi- 
Khanana, (rt) Jalmina, which hia a sub-sept called Bhaon, their 
ancestor having been dcsi^iatod Kekok-ara-Bhai or the “ virtuous 
brother by Abdulla Jahitnian. 3Iost of the Joiya septs are epony« 
mous, thoir in *ka and sometimes in •era. These septs 

M. S. xr. p. 402. 
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CHAP. I, C. give names to ii\imeix)U8 viUagos in the Kliairpur anti Mincliinabad 
Population, Kardaris.*’* 

Tht Jom*. Joiyas ns a tribe regard Ali Khan, LaVlnvera, m’is of 

Slialir Farid as tlieir cliicf, and bis influence extends overtlie Joija? 
m irultan. A .loiya who has committed theft mil not deny the 
fact before tins oltiof. Heads of septs are : Sajwara of the Akoke, 
Lakhfi of tho Chawcke, Aluhammad Ali of tlio Lalcke, Slunsbi 
Mahmnd Khan of tho Jalwanas, Sikandar ICIiun of the Bhaderas 
(who pays Rs. 2,400 as annual revenno) and ^laliraud Khan, ra^h of 
L\iddan,of the Dawlatunas. 


A spmnl nisiloni , — Tlio Lakliwera, Bhadcra, Ghazi-Kbanana, 
Daulatuna, Kanicra and jlfangbor septa in particular, and a few 
othei'S, observe the icuidil coremony. This consists in slaughter- 
ing two rams {ghnitus) and making a jndao (with rice cooked 
in ghi) of the flesh. This is given in chari^ in tho name of 
their aucostor Allahditta, who single-handed resisted a party of 
50 Baloches who tried to raul the cattle ho was tending in the 
Cbolishtn. AUahdjtta was killed, but Ins bravely is commemorated 
in the a'indik and Ins tomb in the Taj-Saiwar is greatly fraqnented 
by the tnbe. Lumin’s name is also mentioned in the tmeiikt 
b^avise he fell m a fight with Lahr Jctiya, a descendant of Jai Sung 
at Kharbdra m Bikaner, wbera lus tomb still exists. The descend- 
ants of tho Joiyas shown in tlie pedigroc-tablo from Bansi upwards 
obsen'e only the ivhidU- of Luniin, not that of Allahditta. 

The Joiyas are bm'o, but, like the IVattds, addicted to theft. 
The Lakhwera sept is the highest in the social scale and has a great 
reputation for courage. The tribe is devoted tohoi’sesandbuffmocs- 
Ko Joiya considers it derogatory to plough with his own hands, 
but if a man gives up agriculture and takes to trade or handicraft 
the Joiyas cease to enter mto any kind of relation^ip with him. 
They numbered 19,122 souls in 1901. 

Th, iJo)»dr,. The Mtihdrs . — This is an impoitant tribo which claims descent 

from Mahiiv, on elder brother of Joiya,^’* son of lyas and Rnni Kal, 
daughter of Riija Chuhavliar. The Joiyas while admitting the claim 


U) The fi)l!owing iv list of the renj^ininw Joij-a 'ippt? ?• 


JiBmdere, 

Kamere, 

Bbiriij-lce, 

Bbikrinp, 
iled^ne, 

SfalytTe, 

Tnchere, 

Fatwerc, 

Beliiie, 

Abhrero, 

Jlalere, 

■Mnilere, 

- AdUne, 

Surer?, 

U) There U of lArbers 

they are not of the Jofya tribe 

l»)S<*ethe B/igh-o-Bftfiar Sciyn 

Uonleomery. , 


Ilefl-ke, . Jliande-ke, 

itHinincf'ke, Sanstte-ke, 

Qiini*ke. Jhsnhere, 

Snii-ke, Mfbra.ke, 

4odhe-ke, Chiwe-ke, 

Ha-.vn-Vo, W.aUo-ke, 

JUmmun.fce, P«balwi«.ke. 

n .h»Uor-ke, Wnzir-ke, 

Bhfire-lce. LSIe-ke. 

hibi-ke. Saldere, 

AW-ke, Adraere, 

Home ke 

YniitS'ke, Jamlere 

the Ubhfc who alio call thennelTe* Joyiat, but 
ifohdr by Jjakhe Khin MabSr ot 
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to kinship, say that JIahur was tho son of a sister of Joiya’s mother. CHAP. I, c. 
JIahar was bom in Chubarbar, and Wiig, his grandson, became raja 
of Garh*Matbfla and Kot Sanpb. Ho had a son, Sanwra, whose 
descendants the Sl^n^ 7 ^opot^o (or Mabnra simply) are fovind in 
Sirsa, Sanwra’s brothers drove him out of Garb-Mathila and so he 
settled in Sartani in tho Sbahr Farid Posbkan. Jandla and Chbajju- 
de, now ruined ^Silages near Chak Chopa Mul and Basti Humnyun 
Sial, wore built by his descendants. Mabamn was founded by Fateh 
Khan, son of "W^arya, from whom Daulat Ali Kliiin, tho pinsont 
Mahiar ropresentative, is eighth in descent, duiing the ascendancy 
of the Laldiweras to whom tho Mahars used to pay a fourth of their 
produce by division and they continued to hold it do^m to the time 
of Bahawal ^an II. The son of the Khwaja Hdr Muhammad 
(Qibla-i-Alam), ^lian Niir-us-Samad was however assassinated by 
Sarwan and Karm, both Mahiirs, and Warsal Surora, a Joiya, and 
after a long time Qazi Muhammad A’qil of Mithankot claimed 
blood-money in the court of Sadiq Muhammad Khan II who was his 
miind. The claim was allowed against tho assassins’ descendants, 
who were ordered to pay 200 buffaloes or 100 camels to the 
descendants of the * martyr ’ Ndr-us-Samad, but as they could not 
pay this fine tho Mahars had to transfer to them tho ownership of a 
half of Mah^rdn village instead and since then they have sunk 
gradually and now only own three wells all told. 

The Wattus. The'Wattds, according to their own traditions, wa«d*. 
came originally from Jaisalmir and settled in tho Punjab, advancing 
as far as Batala (or Watila) which they founded. They then 
dispersed, along both banks of the Sutlej. Their conversion to 
Isliim was effected in the reign of Firoz Shah Tugblak, after which 
period they were subjects of tho kingdom of JDellii, and suffered 
greatly at tho hands of tho SidUu-Barar Sikhs to whom they 
remained tributaiy until Nawab Muhammad Bahawol Khiia U 
expelled tho Sidhu-Barars from the "Wattu temtory and annexed 
- it to Bahawalpur. The control of tho State over the "Wattiis was 
however ineffective, and Hindu Kardars appointed to tho charge of 
their territoiy were often, as the Wattus boasted, assassinated, imtil 
ilirun Imam Shah Kardiir brought the tribe under subjection by 
applying Muhammadan penal code, ns for example by inflicting 
amputation of tho hands for theft,“» 

Tho Wattu inirdsis cany their genealogy back to Wattu, 8th in 
dcscent^from Jaisal, tho founder of Jaisalmer, and 26th in descent 
from Ilnja Risllu. These inirdsxs also preserve a version of tho 
Legend of Raja RiSiilii identical with that given in Temple’s 
^gonds of ^0 Punjab, but they localize Risalii’s capital at Sahdke 
in Tahsil Mails! of the Multan District opposite tho village of Raja 
Shah in this State, and in 1894 tho Sutlej eroded some land near 
S.*ihM:o and disclosed a platform beneath which a number of skulls aro 

O) Oeo KocraChliioa,Tfhosoh»Qd3 tsdbeca tha*Bwputat«d, Ured tg*, 

p »ca ciw OBiy 17 years 


CHAP.ljC. 

Population. 

The 
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said to Imvc been fonml, tlins confirming tlio popular belief that 
Saliuko Tvas Risalu’s capital. 'rUc 'Wattu genealogy is ^ven below 

JADKlfAK. 

i 


tTchcJiir or Ichrfitt*’, 

L 


TJi« bhattie. 


> 

Ml Pal. 

I 

\V*TTC, 


T)>« B}dfac>Bar*rt 


Blip CbactA 
Kberra. 

I 


Darliam. 

I 

Eihdhor. 

I 

Laiir 

Anabh HI 
I 

Mob PAl. 

I 

n >9 lijij 

Oihu. 

I 


Baodhur, from 'nbom 
at«d«8ceoded ibo 
Babriiin bi aod 
Babnuu.ki sopte. 


Cbakko, who first ' 
embraced Iilimt' 

fooader of the 
ChalckO'kft lept. 


Gaddbo, {oooder 
oftbe(<addbo*ka 

tept 


Tlio principal septs of the IVattiis ai-c t — 

i. Sabm-ke, (i) Q.iim-ke, \iil Aniniko, (iii) Bare^ko. 
u. Ssihni, ^ntll a eub-sept Darwcslike. This sept holds 
Ji-tt-aW'Saimi and HasibSahni, and their ropresontative 
13 Jnvan Kintn of Dona Jiwan, a hirst nasMn darhdn, 
iii. Gaddhoke, <i) Rntto-ke, (ii) Bathe-fce, (iii) Diaddi-ke, 
(iv) Daddii-ke. Their representatiTes are Bahadur Khaa 
and Usniiin Khnn, hnrsi imshins. 

^v' 1 Bovei-al eponymous sub-septs. 

vi. Miiina. Tlioir represeiitetiTO is Ahmad Bskhsh, hliana, 

Zaildar of Basti Mian a. 

vii. Jassoke. 

•riii. * Ahloke. 

is. Sijekhu’ke. 

X, Chakkoko, -whose leading representatiTe is Sii'dar Khan 
of Chakkolut. 
xi. Dalellof. 

xli. Kdldkc. ^ ,1 

xiii’.’ DMruke. 

xir. Sahnke. ‘ * . " 
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Tbq TYnttus Imvo sororal strongly marked clmractoristics. CHAP^,C. 
Divorco is nnknoTrn among them, women of loose cliai’actcr koing Population, 
killed and declared to have absconded. It is considered foolish to 
talk of divorce. A widow or daughter inherits no share in her 
husband or father’s piopsi-ty but rcooives ma ntonaneo only. A 
price is never accepted for a daughter, hut a IVattu has often to 
pay Rs, 200 to 500 for a wife. The Watti'H only give daughters in 
marriage to Say 5 dds, Chishtis and Joiyas, but thoj- take hridcs from 
five septs of the Tiihars, and from Chauhaiis Chhfirts and Bhattis. 

Like the Joiyas they have no custom of adoption. In 1901 they 
numbered 5,898 souls. 


The 07(7ii«as.— The Chhmns arc found mostly in the Minchinu- Tne chhtnds. 
bad Kdrdari, opposite Psikpattan. Tliey have throe septs, Tiiroka, * 
Mahramka and Azamka, which own land and give tbeir names to 
the three villages of Tara-ChWna, Mahram-Clihfna and Azam- 
Ohhiha. Tho other septs arc tenants. Tlieir gcne<dogy gives 
them a common origin with the Wattiis: — 
ccBcmn on iciicnon. 

r L 




Wntto. 


Pheru, 18th in descent from Cbhfna, was converted to Ishim by 
Bdwa Farfd'Ud-Di'n, Shakar«Ganj of Pakpattan. The Chhmas are 
conrageoxxs and hard-working, but they are also professional thieves, 
though they will not steal from Sayyids,/n 5 'fn'j or mirdsis, dreading 
the abuse of the latter. Though a smaU tribo in comparison with 
the Wattds th^ will not allow the latter to get tho upper hand, 
and if the IVattiis steal one buffalo from the Chhmas, the latter 
endeavour to retaliate by stealing five from the Wattfis. Momanda 
CUhfna is not only the recognised leader of the tribe, but respected 
by the Joiyas and Wattiis alike. Tho Cbhfna is very unreliable; 
and hence the proverb, “ Ohhina Kamtna,** i,e , a OlJiina is a mean 
fellow. 


The Vehds^ or Wathas. Tho Vebas arc found mainly in K^rdari ne 
Sadiqabad and tho peshhdri of Allahabad. They trace their origin 
to Jaisalmir and aver that in tho 4th century of tho Hijra the 
Bdja of that State gave Hurar, tho modem Taj-gadh, in dower to 
his daughter Hdrttn, and that the place was named after her. At 
tho close of tho 4th contuiy Sajyid Ahmad Billauri tdok up his 
abode at a place now c.alM Amingadh close to Hurar which was 
then ruled by Raja BImn.ak Bhatia who became a convert to 
Isl:im. Tho Vehas’ folk-etymologies point to a change in their 
name on conversion, for one deriTcs Veha from ri7;, 20, twenty 
leading members of tho tribo having been converted with Raja 
Bhunak. Another derives the name from tedhi cultivation, because 
tho Ihlja of Jaisalmir confiscated their lands on tlieir conversion, 
and tho Sayyid told them to take to cultivation. A third fanciful 
etymology derives Veha from tm//, because their conversion w.as 
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CHAP.l.C. 

Papulation. 

TAe Iaxt). 


applauded by tlie Sayyid's foUou’crs. 51io Vehos of Bahatralpar 
interraaiTy Tritli those of Dera Ismail KLjtn and the Tolamba ildqa. 
Tbeii’ leading member is Ghiilam Sarwar, zailddr of Taj*gadh. 

Thf‘ Lars , — Tlie Lara have several septs 


i. "Wagcjas, whose leading 

representative is Hakim 
Ilahi Bakhah of Ther in 
the Khan Bela ilaqa. 

ii. Sanija, inthe Forozai/ctijfl. 

iii. Rameja, in Feroza itself. 

iv. JJaraU-Dhan, in the Jnjja 

and Kanshahra Hdqas. 

X. Aluria. 
vi. Dainirhi. 


■vii. Sab-Raja, 
viii. Jhaiga. 
is. ShaiSi. 

X. Gandia. 

xi. Batta. 

xii, Lntfia. 
sail. Ballha. 
xiv. Dammar. 
XV. Bhela. 
xvi. Kasar. 


Leading men are Ghnlam Muhammad, Jtlarali-Dhan, ::a{Iddr, in 
peshl'dn Naushahra, and J^m Wsihid Bakhsli, zaihldr of Wnliid 
Bakhsb in Ahmad pur Lamma. 

TAtOJiaiifii. j’/j,. (rhaUm . — The Ghallds are found in large numbers in 
the Kardaris of Balwtwalpur and Ahmadpur, and more particularly 
in the pfsll-dn of Uch. Their story is that Ghallti, their ancestor, 
a Hindu Rath (or Rajput) was converted by Makhdfim dahanida 
whom he accompanied from a place in the east towards the source 
of the River Sutlej to Uch. Ho had seven sons, after whom the 
' following sub-divisions of the Ghallfis are named 

(1) Hanbir-potre. I (S) Dipdl. | (5) KurpA<l. 

(2) 6handn-potre» | (4) Jhanb^. j (6) Kanji. 

(7) Gujj. 

Thatta Ghallilan, a viUago in the tahsil of Shujabad, where 
many Ghallds live, was founded by this tribe. Ihe following 
villages in the State belong to the Glmllds: — Brihawaipur Ghalldan, 
All Wahan, Sari Wasti, Bakhkhapur, all in Kardari Ahmadpur, 
Makhwara, near Uch, Kofc Dido Ghalla and KurpaUn, both in 
Kardari Bahawrdpnr. The Ghallus are both landowners and 
agriculturists. 

The Gulams (a small tribe whose ori^n is unknomi) were 
formerly the slaves of tho Ghallds ; and even in modem times • 
the former are only fonnd in the villages of the Ghallds, whom 
they serve as tenants or household seiwants. 

77i«Otru:4nAi. Tlic Gim'diihs . — The Girwanhs or Garwanhs are both land- 

owners and agricnlturista, and are met with in the IKrdaris oi 
Babawalpnr and Ahmadpur, where they have their own lastis and 
a few villages, e. their septs are 

(1) Attd 

(2) Jdlap, and 
■ (3) Karer, 

Eher GarwAnh (ia SsIi<?rAlpar KArdAri) and Oai-nAnh (in Ahmudpnr KArdAri), 
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The Mahrs. — ‘The Malira, who liavo been identified with the CH AP. 1 ^ C. 
.Meds of the Arabian hisfbrians and oOicrs, have several septs : — Popolatito. 

i. Channar, ii. Hasmtuc, hi. Rukrimi, iv. Tngani, v. Lalani, 
vi. Sherwani, vii. ilake-Maliv (in the vrest of Sadiqabad), 
viii. Matnjo, ix. Sukhijo. 

Their chief or Khan is Muhammad Bakhsh Khan, Sukhija, 
ra’ts of Khangarh in Shikiirpur District, and no other Mabr will 
sit on the same chdrpii with him. They derive their name from 
Mihtar, *princo’, but some of them give their genealogy thus: — 

MAOR. 

1 

Dnmbftr. 

Ball]. 

Ribh. 

\ 

Sero. 

I 

Dipilr- BohtK.pir. 

Winja- 

Kirpar. 

lhUa 

Ohira— fooo^er of Dhici.n&|pri in Siod. 


These names also occur in the genealogies of certain Eajpfit 
tribes, such as the Joiya, “Wattu and Samma. 

Sir H. Elliot^**’ was of opinion that the root Mahr, Mer or 
Man could be traced in various place-names in the Punjab, such as 
Mera, 10 miles west of Kallar Kahar, which would give them a 
northern origin, but this is not in accord with this fact that the 
Mahrs and Kahiris were the private attendants of the Abbasi 
Daddpotnis when they migrated from-Shikarpur to the area of the 
present State of Bahawalpur. 


The Mdchhis . — ^Tho IdachMs or Tokranis (Sindhi taklcar = 
moimtain) are virtually confined to the detached area, lying south 
of the State, known as Potcbpar-Maclihka, and which forms a 
separate peshl'dri. They have ten septs : — 


(i) . Takrani or Dagnini, 

the sept of the chiefs. 

(ii) . Lalani. 

(iiij. BaLlni. 

(iv) . Shahlani. 

(v) . Jumlani or Jmnmi. 


(vi). Gulani. 
(vii). Sidqani. 
(viii). Kiiyani. 

(ix) . Ghdti. 

(x) . Jomman. 


TTitUiihhii. 


The ^htchhis say they are a branch of the Solgos (Saljukfs) 
and claim to have had their first home in Halab (Aleppo) in Syria, 


on UlaloTj ol Isdi*. 1 , p, wo. 
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CHAP. I, C. jvnd to liOTO migrated tlienco to tlio vicinity of Karbala, •vrliero they 

i?bpulation. ■'vero settled %ThGn tlic Irasim Husain Wned tliero, and they 

Thi ificAAj* been follovrcrs of that Imum and to have cai’cfuhy 

interred Ins body after his martyrdom, but thoir enemies say they 
were enemies of the Imam and tliat Shimar the Cruel vras of their 
race. From Kai-ljala they migrated along the skirts of the hills in 
southern Porsm and Afghanistan to Kech-!Mckran, thence to Bela 
Jhal, now held by Sai'ditr (now Nawub) Kesav Khan, Hagassi 
Baloch, and thence again to Qalat where they lemained some time. 
Finally they settled in Shik/n*pur. Early in the 18th centuiy they 
were allies of the Kalhonis against the Dandpotras at the battle 
of Shikj'n*]iur. Massn Klian ^mchhi founded Slassuwala in the 
Kashmor iJdqn of tJie Jacobabad District and made the Massuw'h 
Canal, about the same period, but when the ICalhoraa took 
Haidarabad and Shikarpuv, they leased the extensive tract of 

Ubaura to the D.ihrs, who, unable to repel the inroads of the Sabu 

fioebooters of Ja{*<ahner, called on Sultsin Kiiin, son of Massu 
Kbiin, to aid them against the Sahus, in return for lands in TJhaup 
sufficient to maintain him and his whole tribe. Sultan Khan 
acceded and was migrating to Ubaura whon he heal'd that the 
Sahus were besieging the foit of that name, and made a sudden 
attack on the liesiegei-s. Tlie D.ihre also s.allicd forth from the fort 
and the Sahus thus sun'ounded wore utterly defeated, but tha D^rs 
and Mdchhfs lost as many men as their enemies, and the total loss 
on both sides was Iwhoved to amount to 100,000 men, whence the 
depression near Ubaunv was named Liikhi. In return for this 
service the D.ihi's gave tlio hWchhfs the tract between LKkhi and 
Massuw<ila, both tnbes holding as joint lessees of the I&illioi*5s. 
But when the Talpur ITazirs usurped the goveranient of the 
Kalhonis they resumed the lease and wrested all their lands from 
the Mflchhls, except Fatchpar and ifachhka/ which Sabzal Khiiii 
afterwards amalgamated with Uis oim domain of Kob ^ Sabzal. 
IVhen that State was annexed by Bahawal KhSn IV Fatehpup 
Machhka became a part of the Bahawalpur State and the hhJchhfs 
as a body remained loyal to the Nawiib when the Daudpotra 'Khans 
of Kot Sabzal rose in rebellion, only Fath Muhammad Miiebhi of 
Muhammad Munid in the Ahraadpur Larama ildqa siding with the 
rebel Khans, in consequence of which his property was confiscated 
and he fled the State. The hlachlife still boast that they received 
Rs. 5 for the head of every 'rebel. 

The Mdcbhi Sarddrs are named alternately Sultan Ehan and 
Jahan Khan, and the present Sard.^r, Jahan Klian, is aged IS, 
being the wai*d of Sardar Khan, his paternal gr-andfather’e^bratber, 
during his minonty. The hlachhfe are exceedingly obedient to 
•. their chief, who is moreover sole owner of the ' tribal territory 
(78,000 hi^hhs in area, paying Rs. 18,900’ fn revenu^Vof ‘Fatehpur- , 
Machhka, the tribesmen bein^ his tenants^ and the Sardiir settles ^ 
aU his disputes as to custom and olhbr domestic matters. ^ ' 


The Samnds, 
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Tho I^Incliliis, like tlio Balockcs, do not cnt tbo or shave, 
nor do tlioy Tvcar black, and all jWclibfs usually live in snhals, for, Popnlitio:^, 
however rich a iMi'ichhi may bo, he will always hnvo a roof of reeds, 
not of beams and rafters. 

The Chdehars . — The illitomto Chachai*s claim to bo Mughal ThtChdthan. 
and they produce podigrco-tablos tmemg their descent from Timur 
Lang (Tamerlane) whom they connect with Abbas, a cousin of 
Husain, the son of Ali. But tradition says that the Siirar, Subhago, 

Sflro and Chtchar tribes wore onco slaves of Riija Bunga Kai, 
rdja of Umrkot, and that Jam Jhakhar rctlccmcd them, and there 
is a saying : — 

Sura)\ Snhhdgo, Stho, chaufhi, Chachandf 
Anda ha Jam Jhakharr hd bdhndii Bunga Ita, 
to that effect. 


Tho Chaehars have several septs : — 

(i)J?fl|-\'’ ’■ ’ ' whoso ancestors 

we • . * . ■ /'akariya. Hence 

th' ^ . d some sanctity 

still attaches to the sept; (iii) Ktirang, (iv) Jugana, 
(v) Jhunjha, (vi) ChUutta, (vii) Guroja, (viii) Bukana, 
(is) Kalra, (x) Hudda, (xi) Dawani, (sii) Dohija, (riii) 
Gabruni, (xiv) Mdria, (:cv) Kliaryani and (xvi) Zaknani 
or followers of Gaus Bahiuud-Din Zakariya. ■ ' ’ 

The whole tribe, however, are followers of that saint and 
nover become disciples of any but his descendants. Tho Chaehars 
own the villages of Hajipur, Sai*dargadh, Chak 'Abbas, Sulhtnpur, 
Dokki, Makhan Bela, and Cibipur, which they founded in Naushahra 
j}cshl:dnt and ^luhamraad Ynr, grandfather of Gbulam Rasul of 
Dukki in tho N’ausliahra^jcif/ifcarf, was granted a ya//6’ by Bahawal 
Klian HI in lieu of liis furnishing 40 musketeers to tho State army. 

The Sammds. — 'Tho Snmmas aro i-epresented in this State by 
tho following septs : — 

i. Abroja. 

ii. Ivliambra. 

iii. Sangi (found in Kaidiira Klian- 
Ahyah..A . 

I IV. Jnmra* 

1 V. Abbah 
I vi. Nangana. 
k.vii. Bappi. 

Tlic Abralis aro also called riial-jjotras or ‘children of 
tho because they first introduced agriculture 
into bindli. Hence their motto 
LaUia lakh hddiyo, 

Kai'an hakhshc kror ** 

Tc Ahrah lakhehe 7ial di or 
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* Laklia (a Samma raja) gives Inhhs, and Kai-n hers 
of rupees, in ebarity, but Abrah gives butirhat 
be earns by tbo plough/ 

ii. Sawenta. — (i) Sadr, (li) Silra. (iii) Bandam. 

iii. Nareja^ descended from puro Sammas on both sides. 

iv. Dharejot ) jjy Samma fotbei'S, but by inotbei’S of other 
V. Dhdrif j tribes (cf. dhi^ daughter). 

vi. IVarand. 

vii. Ifnnart descendants of Raja Ltikbu. Their leading man 

is jam Khan Muliammad Khan of Unnar in 
Bela peshhdn, 

Viii. Vjja»i whoso leading mombors are Mian Abdul Kbaliq 
of Wami apd Maiilavi hluhammad Ishaq of Adhuja 
in Kot Sabzah 


is. Sahta. 
s. Kala. 
si. Crori. 
sii. Ldkhd. 


siii. Ranuhja or Jlunjhnt whoso representative is Khuda 
Bakhsh, zailddr of Khairpur Daha in the iVdjft of 
Uch. This sept claims to be of the Baitdpotra tribe. 
They have a sub*sepfc colled Tarechri/’*^a wild group, 
cattle-breedei’s by occupation. Accoiding to some, 
Eanilhja and Rnnjha aro sepornte septs of the 
Sammas. 

:riv. Kaka. . 
sv. Kahl 

TheZhoUn. The Khohdiiras. — The Sangi branch ot the Sammas has a 
”• tradition that in ancient times the Sammas had two grades, ono 

comprising the 30 families of superior or genuine Sammas, tho 
other 18 inferior septs who were irazirs of tho Sammas. To tho 
latter belonged the khohanras. No other sept of Samm^ has 
however preserved such a tradition. 

The Sumrds. — Tlio Sumnis in this State are by no means 
numerous and are confined to the Lamma. Pew own land, and 
tho majority are tonants, while othero are blacksmiths, carpenters, 
boatmen or barbers. After their overthrow by the Sammas 
tradition says tliat only those men of the tribe escaped massacre 
who declared themselves to bo artizans oi* menials, and so many of 
thorn wero kiBod that nearly all the women wei'c widowed, and 

0«} A mound no named ia tho near Fain Alunara, may once iiare be< 

looeed to tliii eept' >■ i- 
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hence no Sumra wfo to this day irears a iiosc-nng, for tlie tribe 
is still inournin" its losses. 

Tlio main Smura septs aix): — 

1 . Bhiilar, whoso leadin" member is Jam Taj Muhammad 
of Bhattar, 

ii. Kalhihi 

iii. Kliatri, found in Kaithiri S.idi(X»Wd, aic washennen by 

trade, so that Khatn has become n general tenu for 
d/iohf, 

iv. Bhdl'hn, 

The G/ifllejasnrecUvided into (i) the W/a7/j<or|nirc Ghalejas, and 
(ii) sixteen sub-septs, Yanini, S.ida, LalJa, Luthia, Ivuddan, Jara, 
Gchuri, Kebri, Lang, ICathani, Chhabtni, IVlidaiu, &c.* 

The Ghalejas are found in the Lamma, especially in the Kanlari 
of Kbanpur. They claim to bo Ablxtsis hy origin, but they appear 
to be a branch of the Summits which migrated fi*ora Haidarabad 
Smd and settled in the Lamraa in the time of tlie Kdliars, and 
their ancestor Ldl Khan foimdcd Gausptir, naming it after Cans 
Baha-ud-Di'n Zakariya of Mxilbtn, his roli^ous guide. Wlicn tliis 
tract passed into tho han^ of the AbWsi D.iudpotnts, tlio Kaw'iilj 
Muhammad Bahawal Khan II assigned a thirteenth of tho revenuo 
of Gauspur to Lid Khan’s descendants. Kaure Khitn Ghaleja 
accompanied that Kawitb to the siego of Multan in 1848, and 
received a considerable in Gauspur for life. 

Tho rccomised chiefs of tho Ghalejas are Lill Khitn, Ifimbnuldi't 
,nd Qitdir Dad, srtildar of Gauspur, and they rccciTC luLV'dua on a 
narriago or birth of a son finm all the members of tlio Glialyja 
septs. 

The Channars . — ^Tbo Channars, or Chanuiln-donro fouud cliiolly 
n tho Kitiditris of Bahitwalpur and Alimadpur Last, wlioie they 
vro cultivators, and in tho Bohi, where they i»\i hindowiterH and 
lattlc-lnccdcre. Tlio Channar septs arc;-(i) Adiirijii, (ii) Jttrn. 
^iii) Wi'bal, (iv) Bhojar, and (v) Bliarpitl. 

The Cbamiais arc said by some of llie trili^ to iW-fiid/'d 
from i‘ir Channar, but the more peneial hUu i.s t)iat lb/ 
never mai'ricd and that the Cljan;j..n' .aif ih-rfuih-l Uoui ht« 
seven brotlicrs, sons of Kai bjiidiifla. The L'hanm.rK vn- r 

believed to be an otlshoot of tho ilabn-. t • t t 

Th“ .h'lia/i*.— Tlio Junans are(V:vy%ile-i Uoui.ff,m .iuh-.x '•’> ■,,} o 
nded in tho Sth centnrj' of the Hijra, w.d f'b/f iff’y 
to the State of Junagmlli. Uliy Jnna.'-; cf 1^1/ ///.’//y/ 4 

o') Sec See. n-lipioci, n. lU^ra. 

<i‘l TLU ci:,t ts tie J£q JuEs, fciiszcJ, » < . ,/ <■ f 

tt:e Sasisiadrsiitj. Daf, p, ' '> ' ' 
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from Qasba Jungal in SUikarpur to Kot Sabzal in tlie 18th centmy 
A. B. and trci’o ginnted lands hy Ismail Kh.m, son of Sabzal 
Klife. Their pi’cscnt ra'ia is Salih Muhammad Khun, AvhQSo grand* 
father Jungal Khan constructed the Jungal-'irali Canal and founded 
the village of Bhandi. 

The Sidh. — The Sials are found both in the Lamma and in 
tho Ubha, but more especially in the fonner part, the Mughyma, 
Knray?ma, Hasnana, Shaikhana (descendants of Shaildi Ali Bhamn) 
and Kirtv'ana sept being strongly roprescntetl in tho Allahabad 
pf'shldf'i. The Snil tradition in Bahihralpur is that Serra, son 
of Sangar, Baja of Panipat and Kama), -jras oypelled from his 
countiy by hia brothers. Ten and Gheu, and took refuge vdth 
Baba Farfd-ud-B/n Shakar-Ganj, vho converted him to Islam ia 
the 7th ccntiuy of the Hijra, and instructed him to settle in Jhang, 
rrhero ho marned a Ulckan*’"^ girl. From his thixM) sons are 
descended a niimbci* of septs : — 

i. From Mahni : (i) Mukl.mn, (ii) Sajj-ana, (iii) Pandyana, 

(l^') Lakhuana, and (v) Panjwdna. 

ii. From Bharmi : (i) Sargima, (ii) Kamlann, (iii) Cheb; 

(iv) Alyana, (v) ffiinj, (ri) Thinij, (vii) Kamyana» 

hi. FromKoh:()) Salyiinn, (ii) Rajyina, (iii) Bontna, (iv) 
Daraj, (v) Sabana, (vi) Khichydnn, (vii) Ambrana, 
(riii) Umnina, (ix) Mctblna, (±) Chuchblna (descendant 
of Chuchak the father of Hii*, Bjinjha’s mistress), (si) 
Mughynna, and (xii) JalahKhandna. ' 

T?u‘ Bhnttis.^Thk important and interesting tribe has 15 
principal clans : — 

i. The Bhattis, or pure Bhattis, irho aro generally land* 
owners or cultivutoi-s, though some are wcavei’S and blacksmiths. 

w, Pfihoy • throughout the Lamma. 

hi. CItus \ 

iv. Jb< 7 t > in Sddiqabad Karddn. 

V. Jandani • 

These four sejjts are closely connected, do not give daughters 
outside tho gJ’oup, and usually intenDariy. 

vi. Shaihlird: in Goth-Chaiini ildqa. They are descended 
from Shaikhu, who was converted to Islam by ifakhdum Jahanian, 
and who used to fill the sahil for the ablutions of those who came 
to pray in his mosque. 

vii. Chakar-SiiUc : a small sept, whoso ancestors seven 
generations ago acquired tho name of Gholcar-tdlah or servant of 
God, found in Khan Bela x^eshhdri. 

viU. LaUu : mosGy tenants in tJch pcshkdrL 
(Is) A BtatU lepi. ' ^ 
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ix. Bhdhhe : a small sept in the pcxhhdrt of Ivliairpnr East. CBiA?.l,c 
s. Kafesar : also a small sept in this p/v/</.‘aJ7. They i*car Fcrpiilaties. 
slicop and live by selling their milk and ghi. 

xi. Kiihjdrs or /ihjrrj/j/aiN found in tho Kuitlarfs of Khair- 
pnr, Bahawalpur and Alimadpiir. They have an intoi‘C3tiiig 
history. 

Knlyar was a son of Eanil Raj 'Wadlmn, who had four other sons, 

(1) TJttera, (2) Nan, (3) Knnjiin, and (4) Ilator. Tho tradition 
is that the ancestors of Raj "Wadhan lived in ancient times near 
Ghajni, whence they migrated to Delhi, which after a time tlioy 
left for Bhatner, In the 7th century II. Raj ‘Wadhan together 
with his tnbo left Bhatner and settled near Chlianb Knlyiir (now 
m the Lodhrun Talisfl), which in those days lay on tho sontliorn 
bank of the Sutlej and formed part of the doniinionH of Rni Bhuttil; 
the ruler of a city, the greater part of Avhicli was destroyed by 
the Sutlej floAving over it ; but pails of its ruins are still to bo 
right bank of tho Gliiim (in Talisfl l^dlinhi). Ihtnit 
ha] Wadhan had a beautiful daughter Avliom Riii Bliutta dcsiri’d to 
I’Gqucst Avas refused by Kulyar, tlic oldest son of Riij 
Ivadhan; and the result Avas that a sanguinary biittlo look 
between the parties in which Rai Bhutto Avas slain. Tho triict of 
toe conntuT thus conqAAcred became known Iiy llio name of Cldmnb 
iulrar, which name it still retains. At this time Slior Sliilli Hiiyyid 
alal was hving in Uch, and his miracles were tbo tojiic of tlm day, 
na Ka] Wadhan and his sons also Avciit to see tlio Hiiyyid at 
cn, and no sooner had they seen him than tlioy cniliracc'd hiliim, 
eir locks Avere^ cut, it is related, by Shaikh- .famdl Jlarwoiili 
ojandi, at tho instance of Sayyid Jalal. ItoJ AVadlian jipcnl- Ilia 

Uch. mteto occupied tho 'VlfDi' 

ArU f'iA ^ live on the Ihivi, Kanjiin at tho DoMllrf 

rGsidPT:/^ ’ and Kulyar fixed Chhanb Kuly.lr us tho I'cat of lilh 
e. iiatar was deprived of his share of Iho itdicritanco. 

The following verse alludes to this event : — 

Panj puttar Sana Bdj AVadbaii dc, 

Panjdn nind na kite kai', 

Uttoto Argan the peton, 

Clrir jane Bhatteni maf, 

Hissa na dio Hatar kon’ 

Sadd puchchho Kanjnn blrii. 

sons in Avhom avjih no fault. 
trilipA' "^^^nn (a -woman Avho did not holoiiglotho 

Rivo^t. * 1 niother of the other four wan a Ulmtti Avoirmri. 

0 6 lare to Ilator, you may send for Krtiijrtn and in(|iiiio tliiH 

*” flowed Bornrutcly to tlio north of 
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CZi.V.1, C. irom him ({vnd ho vrili quite bear this out).” The Uttenis, Xdns, 
Population. Ktmjnns, and Hatars aro found in largo numbers in the State; 

TunhaHit them being landotmei'S or agriculturists. Tlic leading 

* ' meinbGi* of tho Ksinjdns ia JIullaU Jf-sran, Jvaib 'Tahsildar, now' 
retired, and the representative of the Knlyars is Bialik Ndr ^roliam- 
mad, lamharddr Goth-Gahna (Kardari Bahnvralpur). 

xii. Damglk : 

siii. Bnmjrd : with a famous sept called Tihigi. In tlio 8th 
ccntuiy of the Hijra the Sangras migrated from Eajpntana and 
settled in Katliala, then a largo torm on the Gurang or Hai-iari, 
the mins of -which aro still to seen near Tibba Tanwin-wnla. 
ICatliuia was at that time held by tho Joiyas, The Sangnis -when 
they reached KatluUa bad never scon sugarcane, so they cut down 
tho fields of it, jinking they contained ivcds, and built huts like 
those of tho modom Marachas- Tho Wagls were convei-tcd to 
Islam by Abdulla Jahjinian, at this penod, and gathered together 
all their to make a tether for tho saint's horse. Hcnco 

they became known as Wagis— from irdy, a tether. They hare 
several sub*aepts i — 

i. Pherd-de— (i) Sahlon*de, (ii) SuIMn-de, (iii) Hakun-de, 

(iv) Haji-de. 

ii. Tole-do— (i) Shadi-de, (ii) Tatiiri. 

xiv. Mahtnm : tho Muhammadan Mahtams claim to be Bhattis 
and say a mirdtii once ironically called their ancestor * jrahtam,' or 
* chief.’ They appear to be distinct fram the Hindu Mahtams. 

SY. Bhet; confined to Kdnlarfs Sdcliqabild and Khairpur. 
Tlioy claun to have been Bhattis -who accompanied Shaikh Hakim 
from Delhi, but aro said by others to be Dhedhs or jreughwals, 
whom that saint converted. They have four septs : — 

(i) Junasani or Yiinasaai, (n) Admani, (iii) Diusi, (iv) Liikri. 

xvi. Markand, xvii. Bokha, xviii. Jhaklikhar, xix. Dhdndia, 
XX. Phanbi, xxi. Birar, xxii. Dadu, xxiii. Kapahi (cotton-workers 
and rced-^utters), and xxiv. Kahfn, are the remaining Bliatti 
clans. These nino clans are descended from tho same ancestor and 
interniany. Some aro landowners, others tenants, but some are 
boatmen, and though Bhattis by origin they are rcgai’ded as of 
low status. 

5A^rAsl^or^ The KhohUars. — ^Iho JKhokhars are found in some numbers 

in tho State, but are less numerous in tho Ubbha than in tho Lamma. 
They ai’c usually landowners or cultivators and intennaiTy among 
thcni«elves, sometime however giving daughters to Joiyas. Tliore 
is a well-known sept of Khokhars called ibssan, whose original 
home was fsaw.ibpura m Mulhtu. Their name is said to be derived 
from ynsi-i (bread made of gram flour), because they once gave a 
vnrdsi a loaf of it and he in consequence composed a satiro on 
them. They are numerous in AHahabc^d peslMn. 
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The Piinicdfs . — The Pun'wiu’B Imvo 16 fiepts, wliich are do- CHAP. l, A 
scribed belo^r PopTJation. 

i. Dhdmlv. : found in pnltkdrist Kot Sabzal, Nauslmhva, and xh 4 Ehoi:h(trt. 
Kot Samaba. 


Tlicy arc mostly goatberds and live by selling milk. A few 
hold land. 

ii. Gachchal: found in tho peslilcdris of Naushahra and 
Khiin Bela. 

iii. Pahm-Jliic : a small sept. 

iv. Pdn : a’small sept, mostly agricnlfcuriste, but in Ahmad- 
pur East washermen. 

V, vi, and vii 


RAI KIIANOAB. 

I 

Baja Jftg.deo. 
Ili]a MoDgra. 


Qaran or Warau, 


Jftipil. 


Elriro. 


The Jaipdls and Kirdrus came originally from hlarwar. Tho 
Wdran had their home at Dharst-nagri : their lending member is 
Yitr iliiltammad, zailddr of Dhdr-kot. 

viii. Wash' : a small sopt in Ahmadpur East and Khairpur. 

is. Tangrdt also a small sepfcj some tenants and others 
proprietors. 

s. Satthis: tenants and cattle-breedors. 

XI. Butt : cliiefly found in Abmadpiir, but there are also a 
few in Khaii’pur peshicdn. They refuse to give daughters outsido 
tho sept and usually intermarry. 

- xii. Lal-h: chiefly foimd in Durpur and Muchran in tho 
of Khairpur East. 

r • the Muhammadan Labanas claim to bo Pnnwars 

from Delhi. 

.... divided into three sub-septs, (i) Dangar, 

OO^^^lma, and (iii) Mahpa. Prominent membors of this sept aro 
Kais Faqira, zaihJdr of Madd-Bashid, in tho Kurddri of Ahmadpur 
East, and Rais ^luhamraad, zailddr of ’Cliaudhri in Allahabad 
A branch of tho Parhars, called Bun'irna, lives in the 
Rohi and tends camels. 

x^^ Dhuihli : a wldoly sprcail clan found both in tho Lamina 
and U))l)lja and comprisingscn'eral sept^ of wLicli the princi/Jal nix*;— 
(i) Kadar. (iiil Chanan. ^ (v) Pannan. 

(«) Kntiri. (iv) „ jtal'Iiiirdr, (vi) Wilke. 


\ 



cKiP.La 

PcpnIatioQ. 

Z7t« Oo&harf. 


IThe 

ChauMnt. 


Vht SSi^rj. 


Tht Difirt. 


im 

Baeawalptui State.] The OhavJidJis-and Bdhrs, [Past A. 

To tlieso maj bo added tbo Buliars, Trbo arc akin to the 
Barbara, and tbe DabaSjTrbo a«> dohfrasov dangbtora’ sonsoC the 
latter, Daba, a fciqv\ baving married tbo daughter of a Parbar 
Rdjptit and founded this sept. 

The Chanham, — There arctbrceCbauban clans in tbo State;— 

i. The Khdlis CTiaithdn, whoso leader is Jam Qaim, headman 
of Kurman Singh, a Tillage in Naushabra pcphhdri. ilaulari 
Ibrahim, ^ndfatber of aianlavis Mulmramad Salim and Sbanf- 
ullah, received certain assignments in recognition of liis sgiticcs to 
bterature from the State, and these ara still held by bis descendants. 

ii. Hamehirait : found mainly in TTcb p^nfihdrl. They claim 
that Mubammad Husain, their ancestor, was Akbar’s foster-biother 
{hamshii% but others say they aro Hashrairas not Hamsbiras. 
Qddir Bakbsb Khan of Kotla Sbaikban is tbeb leading man. 

iii- T/icATAtV/ic/it.* they claim to bo descended from Khicbchi 
Khan who 700 years ago w.as ruler of Ajmer, and say their 
ancestor founded Sbergadh m Jfontgomeiy District. OTlicy arc but , 
few in number and aro con6ncd to tbe Kni-diiri of Kbairpur East, 
where they are carpentcTs and Ihatiks by tiade, though in Ifulfcln 
they aro well-to-do landowners. 

The Tuhars : found in Kdrdtirfs MincbinSbad and Ebnirpur, 
Tb^ bare sis septs:— i. Sukherc, ii. Kalloke, iii. Bbane-ke, 
IT. fiind^tne, t. Sango-ko, vi. Cbadbrar. 

Tbe Dobra bold an important position in tbe State and merit 
detailed notice. Tbcir descent is traced from Ibija Rawan, inler 
of blirpur l^tlula near Gbot-ki, who was converted to IsMm by 
Sayvid Jaliil and was by him named Amb-ud-Dabr, or “Rolor 
cf the Age.” Ho had two sons, Jlabmiid, whose descendants live 
in PesbMris Kbstnpur and Kaushabra, north of Kot Sabzal, and 
Muhammad, whose descendants are found south-west of that place, 
about Kbairpur Dahrki towards Sindli. Once rulers of part of 
Sindh tbe Dabr power decreased , in the time of the Lanc^ab 
supremacy, and in Akbar’a time they were addressed merel^ as 
^amindctre,^*'^ but tbe Nahars conceded many privileges to them 
and these were maintained by the Dmidpotras on their rise to 
power. For instance, ^th or |tb share of tbo land revenue of 
Golani used to be paid to tbo Dahrs, and 300 bigabs aro still held 
in indm Iw its two raHses. Tbe leading reprasentative of the 
Dibrs is Gbullm Ifabi, Jambat-ddr of Bbutta Waban, and amono- 
tbo soutbei-n Dahrs, Sawai Khan, lambarddr of Chak Kaushabra in 
Patehpur-SIacbhka j^eshldii is a lai*^ landowner, payinf' Rs. 1 800 
a year in W revenue. The Dahrs aro closely coimecfed Tvlth the 
Gildni-JIakhdiiins of Dch, to '(rhom they have, it is saitl, given 
eighteen daughters in marriage from time to time. 
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The Chaudhrie , — The Glinudlirfs ftro found in the Ghauspnr 
pe$hl'dri, and give tbeir narao to tbo vill «"0 of Cbavidliri. Tboj 
bare four main septs, Janjani, Jasrani, Samdani, and Dbadani. 
They say that tbeir original name was Saldki (?) Saljuki. 

The Jhimjh.-^This tribe claims to be a branch of tbo Jnnjubas, 
tbongb others say they arc Bbattis. They have tbreo septs : 
Gasdra, Gakbkbar and Tiinwari. 

The Sahlar^t GahbarSi HahbarSt and Jhaggavs . — Tbeso four 
tribes have the foUonnng genealogy :~*~ 

RAJA KABK. 

KnmJ*. 

Targo. 

I 

JanjubaD. 

JTbaLA* 


Rab&or- Cahbar, Rahbar. Jhoffjar, 

The Aratns . — The Arufns aro found in considorablo munbors 
in tins State as a tribe. 


They bavo tbo following sopts :• 

i. Sabja. 

ii. Nadhi. 

iii. l^inda. 

iv. Bbutta. 

V. Bagbban. 
ri. Tbokri. 

vii. Gbabar. 

viii. Jindinn, 

ix. Knturi. 

X. Khokbai’. 
si. Bhatti. 


xii. Sindbi. 

:riu. Cbaugatta, claiming 
Mughal origin, 
sir. Kambob. 

XV. Dbanjdn. 
svi. Dhot. 

xvii. Patban, also Kambob 
section, 
xviii. Mirok. 
xix. Jiya Kambob sec- 
tions, not Arafns. 


Tbo Aralns do not form an organized tribo and havo no 
recognized cliicfs. Bdg Ali Arafn of Nurpur in Mincliiabad Tabsfl 
pays revenuo of 5,000 rupees annually to tbo State, and is a hirsi- 
nashin in Babawalpur Darbar. 


ThcBuraras.—^Tha Buraras, originally named Ho j ali, aro claimed 
by Eomo as a Samma sept, but others say tboy aro a separate trilw. 
Their tradition is that they aro descended from n Ibija of Gimar 
near Jonagadb, who migrated to Sindh and was converted to 
Islam. TTio saint who converted him gave lum a lur (Ar. for 
'cloak*), whence tbeir name. 


Tboy bavo tbroo sopts 

i. Bbojri or Bbojri-potra, tbo highest in status.. 

ii, Satbla, and iii, Jckbia. 


egAP.i,A 

Fopnbitlos. 

Th$ 


Thtjlrsin$, 
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BAU.WAUDK.SiiTE.] The Jhultans, ^o. > [Pact A. 


CHAP, 1,0. 
PopTila-tion. 
ZVicJhuI^ans, 



TUqj aro agriculttmsts and their chief is irubammad Baklisb* 
to •whom danor nazr is paid by tho tribe of village Knzv Slnbaminad 
Jliullan m tho peslikdri of Ahmadpur Xjamma. Tho Drigbs aro 
said to bo a clan akiu to tho JhuUans by some : by others they aro 
said to bo a Bhatti sept. 

thiTkaUms. The ThahUns . — ^The Tbahims claim to be Bani Tamim, an Arab 

clan, by descent. They aro cultivators and still mindful of the 
fact that Sadulla Khan, tho Ministm* of tho Emporor Shah Jah^, 
belonged to their tnbe. 

The Aajc/{.— Tho Naich septs aro 

i. Dandra. v, Ulalhm. 

ii. KA-wal. vi. hlui'dni. 

ui, Tardpa. vii. Budhdni, 

iv. Iradhrani. viii. Hajaai. 

Tht Shih. The BMtts : found in SadiqaWd Kardari, whero they nin land- 
oivncrs and tenants. Tho Bhdts hovrevor foiTU t-wo distinct group, 
ono being a Balooh, the other a Jat sept, the fonnor being few, and 
tho latter numerous. The Bhdt Jats are possibly a binnch of tho 
Abrahs, with •whom th^ intemarry ; but they are also said to 
be a bronch of the Bbattia, 

The RharU. S7tC!i‘7s.— Tho Khar^h havo tho following septs in this State 

1 . Jag-sin, ii. Salar-sin, iii. Gugero, iv. Tughora, v. IMamkhora, 
vi. Ohuharera, vii. Sahi, viii. Bhanddra, be. Ean-sin, 
X. Jagwera, xi, Fatwera, xii. Jasworo, siii. DaiwcsI:^, 
xl'V. ChaUak, xv. Gaddan, and four small muhins or 
aub-septs KaMa, Janioka, Paropiii, and Miaua. 

TUcro aro two famous religions families of Khar’ls (i), tho 
Sahibradagan-i-Mabarwi and Manghervfi, the descendants of Khw.^ja 
Kilr Muhamraad, the Qlbla-i-Alim, and (ii) tho lyii^ns of tho Sahib- 
us-Sair shi’ine. Both o^m -rost areas, and ‘ Man Fazl Haq 
ifungherwi pays Rs. 10,000 a year in land revenuo. 

Tht UaraU Havals.— Maxal, tho eponym of the Marais, was a Chauhan 

- ‘ -who migrated from Pelhi and settled in Sindh. Ho had ,thiue 
sons;— ' 

i, Sa'^an^ (-whoso desceadanta are found in tho peslMris 
of Naushahra and Kot Sabzal), . 



CHAP. I, C. 
Pcjolation. 

TleArbii. 
Tl'S CTfJiris. 


Tht Lin^g. 


X/'c 


X?F Zaldnig. 
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T/if' Arbi.'! or 'Arbi-f, — Doubtless Ai'ab? )> 3 ’ ori"iii wlio came to 
Sindh Tvith the Arab conqneranj, they arc no^v• Jando^s’ncrs and 
tenants in Ahinadpnr East. 

The Shikdfi-i arc fouml only in Tahsil Sadiq.ib:id. Tlicy are 
only Mnhammadans in name, though some obrcrro Muhammadan 
rites, for thej’^ eat food disalloivcd b3' the Au/j-dy even, tlio of 
dead animals and pork. Tlrey make small huts in the cnTirans of 
toirns and hve by hunting, protecting crops, labour and occasionally 
cultivation. 

» The Ldug'f. — ^Thc I/ings claim to be one of the four septs of 
the Polandai-s, the others being the Dalle, Lilo and Kanjar, and 
say they came from a far land wth Shcr Shah Sayyid Jalil. 

The Louer Castes. 

The Mcihiams. — The Mahtaros are scatteied all over the State 
as labourers or tenants, but thty also own Bachchian^vali, Gbak 
Diyiil Singh, and Adlnna Dhiidlii, and shares in Batteke and T.ara 
Ohhma m Mmchiiwbad Ksiidtin. Their Guru, l/ila Cham D>is, 
gives the following genealogy of the Mahtams : — 


RAJA PUia SAKS, DP PELUJ. 
I 

JIcgh-WAro. 

\ 

Cb.-iroki. 

I 


r““ 

Mibi, 


7 .., 


and the Slahtaras claim descent from 5fnln' their eponym. This 
genealogy •would give them an eastern not a ■western ori^n. 
The Mahtara.s aie looked doim upon by Alnhammadans, because 
they eat pork, and Hmdiis do not associate with them, possibly 
because they have imbibed the prejudice of the iluhammadaus 
against them. 


Thf’ Lnhinds . — ^Tho Labanas claim to Ijo Bathora, and many 
were bo returned in the census of 1901. Tlicy say that a male 
child was born to a Bathor, and tJiat as the hoy had long 
moustaches it was nick'Damed Labana, or “ cricket.” They have 
the follo'wing sections : — 


HjpergnmoBS group. 5 

V (iv) 


Utoa " } intainarij. 

Ghamot I . , 

Cbihot I “tomany. 


Tlio fii-st two sections arc closely allied and hang together in 
all matters. The LaWnns rarely have reconrso to the courts, a 
jianchdijitt deciding all disputes. Guilty pemons are fined and the 
penalty (dam}) is spent on a ritual feast {lardhiyarAnid) which is 
e:\teu by the brotheihood. Tlicy are all Sikhs, claiming to have 
been converted by Guru Goviua, 'and abstain from the flesh'of 
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xnimals slaughtered in the l^Iuliammadan manner as thej consider CHAP-X. C. 
;t Iiai'dm, and at the mere mention of it exclaim “ ii-ah gnru, pQp^atioa. 
nah gum,' deprecating any allusion to it. 

The Dhrdh.'i , — The Dhedhs or MenghwUs as they prefer to 
bo called, are tlio [)eo})Ie called Cliara.u-s east of the Jamna. orUenfua.s. 
They oat tlio flesh of dcatl anl^ml■^ and arc regarded as outcastes 
by the Hindus, though they bare Hindu iiame.s. llicy have nino 
oxogaiuous sections : — 

•^i) Gandel. (ivl Sapune. (ni) Jap.il. 

(n) B.irii-P,\l. ^ ) b 1 ir. (viii) Lakliiilc. 

(iii) Siilidal (ti) lialimaniao. (ix) Turke. 

The Menghuiil marriage coroniomo.s resemble those of the 
Aroras, and Brahmans servo them an imiohUsj accepting uncooked 
food from them hut not food cooked by thorn. iJairiugo is usually 
effected by oxchangc. Tlio hlcnghmlls venerate tho shrino of 
Kaham-Dhani or Raham Shah m the Runeja ildqa of Bikaner. 

By occupation tho Mcnghir.il.s nro generally weavers, manufacturing 
blankets (bhura, loLar and Ihnggal). They dislike cultivation. 

'J heir huts are made of reeds, shaiicd like a dome and vciy narrow, 
so that it is said that when a Dhcdh sleeps in his liut lie puts his 
feet outside, Tho Tlions (Naiks) 1050111^0 tlio Ifliedlis. 

The JhahelSt Mohdnas and Mallnhs . — Tlicso throe groups form 
one tribe, tho mohduas or hslicimcn, and tlio inaUnhs or boatmen 
constituting groups within tho tribe. * Tho Mobtnas claim to bo 
"Maliosar” RajpiUs and hare tlic following nino septs 

(i) Iclihchho, of whom some arc ngn'cnlturists, others 

boatmen, 

(ii) Jraiichhari, wlio arc Ixiatmcn and fishermen, 

(ni) Ba\b.»rA, 

(iv) Isihaya, 
iv) Khauni, 

(vi) Ilfr, 

(rii) llnssrc, 

(riii) Kat-Bal, Borao of whom pretend to Ixi Dai'idpotr^s, 
and 

(ix) Sirre. 

The .Thaliels nro numerous in tho State and are agriculturists, 
omiing a ceriain amount of land. .Jamshcr of Alridpur, a vlll.ago 
founded by the fllialvls, is a lc.ading man in tho trilw. 

31 . — ITixw Tfiirrs Axn C\^ti s. 

Tlio woid Ivir.ir U'etl a general term bj' the ifuhani* tx* 
niad.'’n‘! of llio .State to dc^cnlv Hindu's of even- ca'-te. 'Hiy majority 
of the Ikibawalpur Hindus l^dong to the different 5u1>-C'.'tos of 
Bnihninns nml the various got* of Arora**. Of these a j-hort account 
• is given K'low : — 


The Brahmans. 


lEiS 

BAHAWAT-rtiR State,] 


[Past a. 


CHA?. I, C. Tk^ Bmlmans. — ^Tlie Braliraans in Balniwalpur are divided 

Jopalation. four distinct sulwjastes, ftz., Sarsut, Parikli, Ganr and 
The Pnsltkarna. 

Brafimans. 

TbeSarsvj. I, TIip stth-cask , — Ihis snb-caste is tlms organi?cd i— 

i Hypcrgaraous gitinp 1, comprising the 
Jifohle, dhangi-an, Jetli, Kararia and 
Tikba or 5 pdfs in all.' 
f Hypergaraotis group 2, comprising the 
Dhannan-potra; Same-potre, Bhoji- 
potre, Setpal, and Taldit Lallhri 
, guts — 5 in all. 

[ Hypergamons group 3, comprising tbe 
Lallhri, Bifis, ICanddria* Kath'pila, 
Wed or S}jaiigru*polre, Malakpnxe 
and Bhende gats — 7 in all. 

Groups in turn take wives from the remaining 52 goU of the 
Sarsut Brahmans. 


Brahmans of Aroras 


Other Sarautg found in the State aro the- 


(1) Bhardiwaj. 

(2) Sahar. 

(8) Banj. 

, (4) Naur. 

(5) Kdhl. 

(G) Konare. 

(7) Kdku, 

The Sai’suts minister as parokits to the Khatrfs and Hindis 
in all their bocial and religious ceremonies, receiving fised dues, so 
that Hindus say : Marnon muug, te pamon sirot i.e., ‘paro/tife get 
mung or pulse at a funeral, and stra, a poor Hnd of sweetmeat, 
at a marriage.” The Gosaina of Bahdwalpur, who are Lahhris by 
g6f, are lending Sarsute. They are also called Lahji-de-potre or 
descendants of and immigrated from Jlultan in the time of 
Kawab JIuhammad Bahawal Khan II. These Gosains are also 
found in the district of Bera Ghaai Khan, and in the liodhran and 
Kahror ildqds, in which tracts they hare numercras followers, or 
gurseica. The present gaddi*na$kin is Gosain Ghanaya Lai. 

the Pdrikh sidxasle. — ^Xhis sub-caste has six g6ts or 

‘ sections, viz., Pandia, Bora, Parohit, Katbotia, Joshi and Tiwari, 
whose members are found in the Hbbha, and even there only in 
small numbers. 

n* c*t«. in. The Qanr sK&-casie.—Of the countless sections of this 
Bub-caste four, the Kan-S^bajja, Gora, Htkal and Maithul, are found 


(i) Abat. 

1 (ii) Katan. 

1 (iii) Dban-Sultani. 
((ir) Panjak, 

• (8) Bbammin. 

(0) Rnbare. 

(10) Gendar. 

(11) Choruwan. 

(12) Datte. 

(18) Gun-raj. 


(14) PJurande. 

(15) Joisi. 

(IG) Qangahar. 

(17) Hansrw. 

(18) Kbetopotre- 
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in Tahsil INIincliinabad. These Ganrs are Brahmans of the Banias 
and came ■mth them to this State from Hissar. 


IV. The Pushharn suh-caste.—Tho Puslikams or Siri-Malis as 
they TTere once called are held to be inferior to the other three 
Bub-castes, and rank as Bralimans becanse of their skill in astrology. 
They have the following main gronps in this State : — 

Group 1. Mareche or Pure (Khalis) Fushkams, comprising 
15 gofs 


(1) Ranga. 

(2) Ramde. 

(3) Kullhe. 

(4) Parohe. 

(5) IVias. 


(6) V^issa. 

(7) Gujje. 

(8) Khidane. 

(9) Acharj. 
(10) Muchchan. 


(11) Kirdru. 

(12) Ludhdhar. 

(13) Kabte. 

(14) Shore, 

(15) Chhangane, 


Group 2. Basse or half-castes. 
Groups. Soudhn { (ii);WaW? 


The Wattu section is the lowest of thp Pushkarns, so that it 
is said “ Bralmanon men Walt^iy ghoron men taltu ” ; “ the IVattii 
is among Brahmans what a pony is among horses.” 

The Sdicani i?ra?fTmins,— These are outcasto Brahmans who 
claim to bo descended from a Brahman Rishi, but Hindds in 
general say they are descendants of a Brahman’ by a sweeper 
woman ; and Khatris, Aroras and the other Brahmans will not 
associate "with them. They seldom wash, it is said, and lead a 
wandering life, receiving black gifts on unlucky occasions, such 
as an eclipse. 

The Aroras. — ^The Aroras of this State have four main territorial 
groups, riz., tbo Utradhi, Dahrc, Bakhane and Sindhi, each compris- 
ing a largo number of gots. Tho Bakhane or southern group contain 
100 g6is, tho Utradhi and Bahro each over 40, and tho Sindhi 32. 
Tlio Ai-oras are vciy numerous in Bahnwalpur and have tho 
whole of its trade in their bands, dealing in every commodity, and 
oven selling shoes and vegetables. Some arc contractors, bankers 
or money-lenders, and in tho Latter capacity they have now 
acquinxl a considerable amount of land by mortgage or purchase 
from Muhammadan owners, though 40 or oO years ago ther did 
not own an acre of cultivated land. In the sorrice of tho State 
more Aroras th^ Muhammadans are employed, though tho Letter 
are nearly six times as numerous as tho former. As several land- 
owning famiUes liavo been ruined in tlieir dealings with Aroro=<, 
such sayings Kirdr hoiri gdr, thtshnan Jhdr un d/iu'r, “ he who 
has a Kirar for a friend, needs not an eacmv,” arc current in 
tho Stale. 
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•Popolatiott. 


T/ic Bhdiias . — The Bhfttias cJaira to bo of YailobaDsi race, ai 
say that ^rhen they left their couutiy round Delhi they split v 
into tTro braiichcs, ono of ■which became nilcrs of Juisalmer, whi 
the other took to trade. The Bbiitias of tliis State bt-bn" to tl 
latter branch. They first settled in the Hai'iond, but, ^vhen tl 
Dyudpotras founded the present State, they migmted to tbo toin 
of Ahmadpui'-Lamma, Kot Sabzal, Kbfinpur and Babawnlpur. I 
Abmadpur-Lamma tliey hare some 2u0 hoii'ica built in six or sove 
of the Ini’ge rectangtdai* haicclis peculiar to the caste : in Khanpt 
ther have 1 50 hnnspa : and in "Rn^iiwalnm' alv 'PJia lipsit. 


they hare 150 houses : and in Bahawalpur six. The best know 
sections of the Bhatias in the Bahawalpur State are the followng 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Sij-waha. 

Gfindhi. 


Chachre 


Wadhoje. 

Obagge. 


loi; ■ 


ij An-si'p. 


(0) 


Babb. 

Wanjak. 

Ba-rakJie. 

Challhar, 

BiUe. 

ITattu. 


Of these the Sjj^walla stand higljost and the Billo lowest, bu 
there are no real social distinctions among the Bhdtias, for thej 
say, d/uin <h' n-ifhdi, i.e., “wealth is greatness.” There are ttb( 
Jfuhatamadan Bhtitias, claiming also to be of Tadnb.'-nsi descent 
They were conrcited to Islam by Musa Pak Shahid and ore mostlj 
baagb«makens by ocenpatbn. 
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Table No. 16, P.wt B, has been prepared accoi‘’lng to the 
Census of 1901 to giro details of the religions of the whole Stat0! 
while Table No. 7 girea the religions of the urban population. 
Below aro given the niimbere of each loh'gion per 10,000 of the 
total population : — 


Beligion 

Baral, 

tJiban. 

Total, 

Hlndfis 


1,839 9 

350 7 

1,590'fi 

Sikhs 


194 4 

63 

110*7 

MoB^lcaias 


1,669 S 

911-01 

B, 207-31 

Chriatiaoa 


'19 

■9 

IVO 


The distribiition of the different scots of 'Mu^almfiv.s per mille 
of the total Musalnwn ^wpulation is as follows : — 


Seel. 



• per mille. 

Suuni ' .. 

... 

Shia 

34 

Bhatai ... ... .. 

. ... ; 'D 

Others 

... 69*5 


[Paet a.' 


Bahawalpur State.] Muhammadan SKrines. 

The Tast majority of tho Muhammadans of the State are CHAPrI, C.i 
thus Sunni or Jamdats. Shtas are chiefly found in Uch Popniation. 

Bukharij in small numbers in Ahmadpur and Bahaivalpur. The 
Skdfai call themselves the Ahl-i'HadtSy but they are commonly 
knoim to others in the Stale as ahdhts, or Gair Muqallid. They 
aie mostly residents of Ahmadpur East. Table Xo. 16, Part B, 
shows the leading tribes and castes. 

The following are the principal Muhammadan shrines and , Motamma. 
holy places in the State : — 

In the Musafirkhana Police circle, Bahawalpur fa/isiZ, there AhAshfcb. 
aro said to be seven tombs, known as the Ali Ashab, but only 
six of them are visible. Five of these are 9 and the sixth S yards 
long. They are said to be the tombs of the Prophet’s companions 
who were Inlled hero m battle. 'I'heir names were — Ali Sahib (after 
whom aU the tombs are named) Gul, Ahmad, Pir Zakarfya, Mubarak 
and Langre Sahib. The tombs are frequented by people suffering from 
fever or headache, by those who desire off •spring or wives, and by any- 
one in distress. Even thieves make vowa at these tombs ,that they 
may escape punishment and reauyfaqirs retire to them . for cJiila- 
hashi or seclusion. Burnt bricks of 5, 10, 15 and SO sera, in weight 
are always kept hero and those who make vows take up one of these 
and promise, if successful, to offer as much sweetmeat as it weighs. 

It is not known when the large ancient town, the mins of which 
still exist, was destroyed, but it is paid that it was washed away by 
tho Ralron wdli chlial or flood from the Kalran village. Fairs aro 
held at the Ali Ashab and vows offered on every Friday in Jethand 
on three Fridays in Har, t.e., seven times in all during tho year, and 
on each occasion about 500 people collect. Only on these Fridays 
aro vows made at the shrine. If cattle suffer from oalghotn (farcy), 
emall-pox, enlargement of the spleen, miihara or harchhi (swelling 
of the legs) they are kept hero during the night and earth from the 
tomb is thrown on them, tho mujdivars or guardians being allowed 
II pice per head as a fee, but if a herd (of goats for example) is loft 
licro, tho mujdivar gets ouo animal as a fee for tho whole. Hindus 
who are in debt or who have no children offer liero tho atld ghatla 
or goat and flour sacrifice. "Wlicn a Hindu goes to the tomb to make 
an offering, both ho and his wife must fast and ho cooks a kid’s liver 
and gets tho mtyau'd?' to recite a A7iafnm or prayer over it. After 
reciting tho Ichalam, the wujdtrar gpvos the wife .a jn’ccc of tho 
flesh with which she breaks her fast. Tlio mujdxcara at these 
tombs are Thahiins or Ansaris, and tho post is hereditary among 
thorn. Tho poas.antiy of Bahawalpurta/tsiishowthcm great favour 
and every cultivator in tho vicinity gives tho shrine about 18,f?rj of 
wheat at the rabi harvest. The Sstato also allows tho mxijdxcars 15 
liglia^ of laud free of revenue as tfUchardgk. 

Alwut a milo north of >Iau Mubarak in Sadfqfbud iahsil Is nxij 
the shrine of Klriki Sahiba. Only the marks of its enclosure exist, 
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but bard by there are other tombs. Khaki Sahaba is also acknow* 
ledgedasoneoftbe Prophet's companions. Vo'W'a are generally made 
at this shrine by barren mves, or by tiio owners of barren cows or 
coW“buffaloes. A woman on begetting a son should swing on a 
tree at the shrine — that being her manoii or Totive offering ; and if 
a cow or cow-buffido begets a calf the owner should offer a Tery 
large rope to the shrine, fastening it to one of the jdlj ben, jand 
or ulednh trees, which are so numerous round the shrine. 

Pour miles west of Rahimyar Khan is the khdnlcdh of Adam 
Sahaba, The people regard him also ns a companion of the 
Prophet. During epidemics many resort to the shrino and stay 
there for weeks together, the popidar bebef being that pilgrims to 
the shrine are preserved from infection. 

XTch Sharif is unrivalled for the number of its shrines, and it is 
said that eveiy inch of the ground is occupied by the grave of a saint. 
There are two families of Sayyids in TJch Sharif, the Bukhari and 
Jilani. The most celebrated shrino of the Bukhari saints is that of 
the Makhdum Sfaer Shah Jalabud-din, Surkh-Posb, Bukhdri, entitled 
the Second Adam. He was bom at Bukhara, on Jlonday, the 1st 
of KamzAn, 595 Hijra. Ho is also known as Sayyid Jalal or Shor 
Shiih Sayyid Jalal. His history and pedigree are given in exfenso 
in such works as the Mazhar-uJaldli, too Alchhdr-uUA'khydr, the 
Raui<xUul‘Ahhdb, the M'adri)-nUWildyat, Maungib-i-Quilt, ihe 
Slyar^ut^Aqtdb. ike Styar‘uUArifin, the Manaqib-xiUAsfxya, eic. 
Th*'eA,^ook3 only exist in manuscript and are generally found in 
tho'pds&es^UvQi, Bukhari Sayyids. Sayyid JalAl’s lifo is given in 
brief below ' 

Having completed his secular education in his 7tb year he 
performed, even in childhood, several miracles. 1,500 learned men 
had accepted him before he reached manhood as their spiritual 
guide. He spent his whole life in travelling and several tribes, 
such as the Chadhar, Sial, Dahr and Waran embraced IsHm owing 
to hia efforts. Ho also met Chingiz Khan, the Mughal,- and 
endeavoured to convert him to Islam, but Chingiz Khan ordered 
him to be burnt alive. The fire, however, turned into a bunch of 
flowers and on seeing this miracle Chingiz Khim became a Muham- 
madan under the name of Jahangir Kbtin. The name of bis Capital 
was likewise changed to Qubhat-ul-Islam. Chingiz gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Sayyid, who is called the Second Adam, 
because he at first refused to take Chingiz’s daughter to wife, 
but when ho heard a divine voice say that his descendants would 
spread far and wide and were destined to bo Qutbs (saints) of the 
world, he consented to the marriage. This is no exaggeration as 
his descendants are exceedingly numerous, and many Sayyid 
families in the Punjab, Sindh, the United Provinces, Kutch and 
Hyderabad Deccan, claim descent from him, and trace their origin 
to Uch Sharif. He had, however, no issue by his first wife, Zainab, 
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tlie daxighter of Cbinsiz, but by his second wife, Fatima, tho 
daughter of Saj’yid Qcisim Husain Bukhari, he had two sons, Sayyid 
Ali and Sayjnd J’afar, wbo^e tombs aro at Bukhara. He brought 
the fonner’s son,* Sayyid RahJi-ul- Halim, ^nth him to Sindh. 
The latter also was a worker of miracles, and his tomb is at Uch. 
Sayyid Jalal afterwards married Zohra, the daughter of Sayyid Badr- 
ud-Din Bakhari,ofwhora was bom Sayyid Muliammad Gaus. On 
Zohra's death he raari-ied the second daughter of Sayyid Badr-ud- 
Din, who gave birtli to Sayyid Ahmad Kabfr. tho father of Makh- 
dilm-Jahanian. In 042 H. when Nasfr-nd-Dm Mahmud, son of Shams- 
ud-Din lyaltimsh, was ruler of the kingdom of Delhi, Sayyid Jalal 
reached Uch, which was then called Deogarh, and its people began 
through him to embrace Islam. The Raja, Deo Singh, its ruler, was 
greatly incensed at this, and spared no cffoita to cause him trouble, 
but being overawed by tho Say^nd’s mii’acles he fled to Marwar. 
Innumerable miracles are attributed to him. The reverence which 
ho enjoyed may bo judged fi-om tho fact that nilcis used to wait 
upon him at Uch Sharif ; for example in 642 H. NasIr-ud-DIn 
Jlnhrai'id, tho eldest son of Slmm‘:*ud*Dhi lyaltimsli, paid him 
a vi«it at Uoh. He died in GOO H., in tho reign of Giyiis-ud-Dfn 
Balban, and was buried at Sonak Bela 3 miles north of Uch, 
but tho Gliiira reaching quite close to lu’s grave, liis descendants 
removed his remains to Uch and buried thorn at tho jdaco whore 
the shrino of Hazrat Sadr-ud-Dm Rsijan Qatt/d is now situated. 

r.,{n in 1097 TT MfxlbflTim TTiimIrl 
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but bard by there are other tombs. Khaki Sahaba is also acknow- 
ledged as one of the Prophet’s companions. Vo'ws are generally made 
at this shrine by barren -wiTes, or by tlio owners of barren cows or 
cow-buffaloes. A woman on begetting a sou should swing on a 
tiee at tho shrine — that being her manoii or YOtive offering ; and if 
a cow or cow-buff hIo begets a calf tho owner should offer a very 
largo rope to the shrine, fastening it to one of tho jdl, beri, jand 
or ukdnh trees, which are so numerous round tho shrine. 

Four miles west of Rahimyar Khan is tho khdnkdh of Adam 
Sahaba. The people regard him also as a companion of the 
Prophet. During epidemics many resort to the shrine and stay 
there for weeks together, tho popular belief being that pilgrims to 
the shrine are preserved from infection. 
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tbo daughter of Chinsiz, but b}’ his second wife, Fatima, the 
daughter of Sayyid Q.isim Husain Bukhari, he had two sons, Suyyid 
All and Sayyid .i’afar, u'ho*® tombs are at Bukhara. He brought 
the former’s son,' Saj'yid Baha-ul- Halim, Avith him to Sindh. 
The latter also was a worker of miracles, and his tomb is at Uch. 
Sayyid Jalal afterwards marned Zohrn, the daughter of Sayyid Badr- 
ud-Din Bakhari, of whom was born Sayyid Muhammad Gaus. On 
Zolira^s death he married tho second daughter of Sayyid Badr-ud- 
Din, who gave birth to Sayyid Ahmad Kabir. the father of Makh- 
dum-Jahaniiin. In 042 H. when NasuMid-Bm Alahmud, son of Shams- 
ud*I)in lyaltimsh, was ruler of tho kingdom of Delhi, Sayyid Jalal 
reached Uch, which was then called Deogarh, and its people began 
through him to embrace Islam. The Raja, Deo Singh, its ruler, was 
greatly incensed at this, and spared no cffoits to cause him trouble, 
hut being overawed by tho Sayyid’s miracles he fled to !Marwar. 
Innumerable miracles are attributed to him. The reverence which 
lie enjoyed may bo judged from tho fact that ndors used to wait 
upon him at Uch Sharif j for oxaroplo in 042 II. Nasfr*iid-Dm 
Jlfihmi'id, tbo eldest son of Sliams-ud-Dui lyaltimsh, paid him 
a visit at Uch. He died in 090 H., in tho reign of Giyiis-nd-Dm 
Balkan, and was buried at Sonak Bela 3 miles north of Uch, 
Imt tho Ghiira reaching quite close to his grave, liis descendants 
removed his remains to Uch and bnn'ed them at tlio place rrlioro 
tho shrine of Ilazrat Sadr-ud-Diu Rajan Qattal is now situated. 
Again in 1027 H. the thou Sajjadn»naslnii Makhdrim Hamid, 
son of Mahmud Xasii*ud-Dm, lomovcd tho icmains, buried (hem in, 
tho pi'c.«ont spot and erected a Iniildiiiif ovci them. In 1261 H. 
Nawib Jruharamad* Bnhaw.al Khun III made some additions to it 
and. UnUt a tank and well, called the Khan Say, in the compownd of 
tho shrine. In 1300 II. Nawab Sadiq Mubamuir.d Khan IV had 
it repaired and made some addii*’--,:: Both Hindus and Muham- 
madans in and outride tlie St.'^e iiave a fiira faith in this UidMt 
and nl) kinds of vows fire made there. Over the porch of the shrine 
the following stanza (viihdi) is written ^ Yd liabb la rasilnf-i- 
llasnUn*’iS(iqah{n : Ya IhLh la gnzd luninda-t'Badro Etinaiv : 
/.'■t/a'ji-j.jiiara do nftji l-un dararnsdt : Xhne la Ilafan lalh'^h-O'm'''.' 
la Humin This means, “ 0 God for the sakoof theProphethood of tJ. » 
Mo^sengor to mankind and genii, and for the s.ike of the fighre.- h 
the battles of Ba*lrnnd nunaiii, make two Lalres of mv ?:!:< o.i rfe 
d..v of judgment, paidon one-half for the vikeof the ih'::: 
and tho otlier lialf for t!io ^ke of the Irain 
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The full namo of Aloldiddm Jabunian "uras Sajyid Alimad Ka* 
bir, grandson of SherSliab Sayyid .TaUl. Henasborn ontbeShab- 
i-bardt in 057 H. and owing to bis wonderful spintnal power? be sue* 
ceeded directly to Ins giandfatber Sber Shah Sa^’yid .Tal.U in the 
Khildfaf, bis father and uncle being passed over. A short sketch of 
bis life and spintiial attainments is given in Farisbta’s Ilistoiy, Vol. 

He was well versed in plnlosopb}' and tbeolog}' and tbo whole 
ofbisbfenas spent in travel. He performed 30 pilgrimage'^ to 
Alecca, of which six were tbo Hajj-i*Akbarf*' or giand pilgrimages. 
He received j^piriUml training from all the saints and theolo- 
gians of bis time, Immmcr.ible miracles are related of him. ^Vhen 
be went to Medina, tbo Sayyids of that sacred city did not believe 
him to be a Sayyid becam^e bo was dark-complexioned. Ujion tin" 
he asked them to follow him to the tomb of the Prophet, and 
there said Assalano-nlailcmn yd Jadili, ‘Peace be 'Nvitb you my 
ancestor.’ A voico from tho tomb icplied TPe ’ala^k‘iiS‘Saldinv yd 
u'ahfh, iOiUt mnini ko tjui lalu 'ami “ Peace be ^vitb you my Pon, 

thou art ficmmo and ait tbo lustre of ray* eyes.” Tbevenpon people 
became devoted to bnn, especially the Sayyids of Medina who gave 
him the following sacred i die? : — the holy sheet of the Fro^iet, 
which was spread over the uhl^Uhaii or family of the Prophet, a 
sacred turban of the I’lopbot, .i sacred ^hect of Hnzrat Fatimnt-ii?!- 
Zahni, the daughter of tbo I’rojibct, and fimnsdui and (jnvujdiii, 
i. e., the swords of Hasan and Husain (grandsons of the Prophet). 
These relics are m tho possession of the Malhdiim Muhammad 
Hamid Jsau-Balutr, the piesent sojidHa^nashh. They are only 
shown after I opeated solicitation and even then only to persons 
of rank and importance. Among the many tribes which accepted 
Islam through his exertions the following may be noted : — 

(1) the Metlas : D.iiid Jahunmn, one of his loading disciple.**, was 
a man of this tribe; his sliimes ai"e m tho Muzaffargarh District:^*’ 

(2) the Ldis: SSbaikh Jetha Bhutta, one of his leading di«ciples, 
was a member of this tribe ; (3) tho AttZfl/js or AnlaJcha; (4) the 
Dahas, a branch of the Parhars ; (5) the Vhdtidlas] (G) the Samd’ 
has ; (7) the Khorsi and (8) the Kharis : Bhnpa the ancestor of the 
latter tribe embraced Islam at TJeh together with his descend- 
ants.**’ Alakliddra .lahanimi died at the age of 77. His shrine is 
visited by every class. On tbo gateway the following couplet is 
written : — 

*Tdiik gaslit jumla jahdti be jamdl-i’Shdh 

Td) ikh hull haft sad Jiashtdd o jtniij sdl * 

"Which means — ‘^The beauty of the King (of Saints) disappeared 
by which a gloom spread over the whole world. The date of his 
death was 785, Kijrt.” 
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The name of this saint is Shaikh Saj-yid Sudr-nd-Dm CHAP. I, C. 
Muhammad, also kiiOAvn ns Shah Wihijat, and his title is Rajan Pop^i^on. 
Kattiil or Rajiii Qattal. Ho ^vas bom on the 26th Shabdn 660 H., 
and the traditions {Jiulfuziit) of the Bukhari Sayjids assert that Makbd^m 
340,300 men accepted Jiim as their spiritual guide. A detailed R«ian Qittif. 
account of hajan Qattiil Salub iv'ill bo found in the M^'ilajat Xaina 
of Maklidnra Hamid Ganj Baklish Sahib, Kiinjgir, and a brief account 
is also p-iven in the Torikli-i-Fanshta (Volume II). Tho origin 
of the name Rajdi QatUI as explained Ijj’ the author of the 
Wilayat Kama is that bo was an cxterrahiator of the heathens. 

He is al&o called IhijanKattal (i.c., Rajan, perfect and ICattal, saint). 

It is .'■aid that Makhdum Jahsmi^'un and Kajan Q.ittiil when 
on their way to DoDii one day lay down for a siesta under tree 
on which some birds wero twittering. Ih'ijan Q.attal cast an 
angry glance at them, wliercnpou all the birds fell down quite dead. 

Tho following is an e-xtract from Tarishta about him : — 

** Any man on whom lie cast an angiy look gave up his ghost 
forthwith. An infidel from among the Ja(s was converted by 
JIakhdum Jahanian and named Abdulla by him. The convert 
made groat progress in lioliness and acquiicd a high repu- 
tation among tho JaiH< Ono day Alxlulla was sitting with Sayyid 
Sndr-ud-Di'u Rajiti* Qatnil, when for some reason tho latter cast on 
angry look upon tlio former. Abdulla fell down upon the ground 
instantly and cried, ‘ 1 am buniing, 1 am burning. Many water- 
skins wero poured over Iiis body but lio died immi^iatoly.” 

Further, wo arc informed (hat what ho foretold always camo 
lo pass. Ferozdhah Barbak, king of Delhi, was a etanneh follower 
to the Makhdiim. Various kinds of vows arc made at this shrino 
and it is behoved any ono faihug to oVen'o them will suffer from 
dropsy. 'I'horc is n indJ of rMqqJifhi (glared loicnco) in tho Bhriao of 
Makhdum Jahiini.'ui, wluch known as tho wall ridden by Rajan 
Qattiil from Uelhi to Ucli, 'rith a hnake in hand wliich ho used 
as a whi]), the marks of the whip licing still shomi on tho w.^lU*’ 

Besides iho above thcie an.* (he shrines of ^lalumid Xnsir-ud- ©ib,, Ca. 
Bin, Kalin, son of llie .Makhdum Jali.ini'in, of Shaikli Fayyid ifcirithn'ne*. 
Faizulla, known a^ .Slialkli .'-ayyid l'az.»hud-l)ln, .‘•on of 31ahmil(l 
Kiisir-ud-Djn, Kalin, uml of Shaikh S.ayyid Alxl-uIOIalik, brother 
of Sayyid I'luhud.Din. All these were virtuous nnii saintly 
men, and many jvoplo visit their tomb-. Shaikh Biirlrin-ud- 
llin, Qulnh.'nVAl.im (al«o known as Abu MnhnmTnnd, or Ab- 
dull.n) son of 31uli .iijiund Na'“ir-nd-I)iri, Kalnn, anrl grand-oii 
of JIakhdum .lahlntlu went to AhmadlKid in Katinanlr at 
the invitation of its niler and founder, Shah Sult.in Ahm.ad, 
hi* disciple, and tlirough him the ItvJhiri Sd'jji'h epre.nd over 
th.nl part of Indi.i. In rddillon to :d)ove tlie following arc 

0) A« O.-t.-'-T 1*01. ta -Lull » Cirrtr.'t 1 1 

tlat lb» iLnc* ctl lUU (,>’111 «m Ib la njderilAi X'r-rt*. 
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flowing qviitQ close to Uch and tlio present Uch Gilani was its banic. cHAP. I.c. 
it is saidthatbe bad Mt Baglidildiorbiudbnndonnstmctions from — 
Sliaikb Abdul Qadir Jilani, wlio bad also told him in a dream that 
wberovor his camel stopped be should lix his flag m the ground and sbrin# t.f 
that, if the flog could not bo pulled up, bo should make that place his 
residence and there spread the hght of Islam. When after halting o^oi tt tich. 
for the night on tho banks of the Ghara, where Uch Gilani now 
stands, ho began to match again with liis serrants, the camel 
and tho flag would not move, so he knew that it was the place 
where he was to settle. Here he stopped and built houses which 
bo called Uch Gilani- Alany kings and nobles accepted him as 
their guide, for instance, Sulbiu Ghazi Uasain, governor of 
yindh and Sultan Qutb-ud-Diu Lang.ih, Xing of Hultan. Man^ 
jdyirg were bestowed on him by the rulers of the time, such 
as tho Uch pargana, Ghallii Cihiiin, Lhiitta U'^ahan, and part of 
Xahror, Lodhran, and some villages ..i the District now called 
Dora Ghazi Xhan. Ho compiled and wrote many books, especially 
poetry. Ho wrote in verso tho enterpnscs and adventures of 
GauS‘Ul-Azam Abdul Qadir JiUui, and the work still exists in 
manuscript in tho family. His poetical title {talhaUns) was* 

Qadiri, ^AlauLina Alaulvi Abd-ur-lhiliman Jami Iotowd ns Anf, 
a poet of woild-wido fame, used to send him his versos. Several 
miracles aro ascribed to him- Thus he placed his inUivdk 
(tooth'bnish) in tho ground near Ghtira and it grow up into 
a jdl tree- This tree is still tlounsliing and its leaves aro 
used as medicine for their dis'cascs by his followers, being 
regal (led as a coiiain euro for c\*cry disease- liabJol Lodhi, 
emperor of Dellii, scut y0,000 men against Sultiln Husain Dm* 
gvvU to capturo MuUau, but though Husain bad a very small 
array, ho succeeded in gaining tho victory by the prayer of 
Haudagi Gaus. Tho saiut liret inurrit'd Ves Knsain, tho daughter 
of Qutb-iid-Dfn Lniigih, ruler of AlulUtii mid aftciwnrds ratumi, 
daughter of tjhuikh ijnyyid Hati*ud'l>iii lliu|quui. lio had four 
hoiis, ^;.yyids Abd-ul-Q.iUir, Sim, iiayyid Abdulla, flnbb-tui, Sayyid 
Aluhli-ak, lln(piani, und Sayyii AJuiiammad, Jsunliii. Ho died 
on the 7tli Itajb-ul-iMur.ijjab, JJ, at the age (tf UU. The 
firat dome of his bhriiio was built by 3Inklidum Humid Ganj 
Haklisb, the fourth taijdda^nmhinf in t>75 H. und it was en- 
largcil by ^lakhdum bayyid fchams-mbDhi ilulaimraad JI, tho 
jsixtli fwjjaca-ujt/uTi, in luud U. Two lands of Vvs (uunual fairs) 
uio ob-erved, the HKeial Vrs oij the 7th lla]b-ul»Murajjab, and an 
ordijiaiy Vts in L'hei, fiinultauoou'ly with that of fcherfcnah Hayyid 
dal.il. Jir tho Ikindagi’s fhrine there is n tomb of Shaikh Abdul 
QldirJJ, his ton, and also many tombs of his followers and 
other p'OUb men. JrayyidAbJnl Qidir II and his grandson, tiiyyid 
llaruid G.anj Ikikh'h Kul til, are Ivhcvi'd to have worked miraeJes. 

JShaikh Adbul Q-idir HI, fJ/ya.lj'j.jrl.iM, a vx'i^’ pious man 
Mid his youngvr brother jam U-ud-DIn, Ab-ul.iiusom (known 
as Mds-i IVk Mhaliid) was M:0 a man e£ great eplritual p^>rrcf^» 
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CHAP- 1. C. Shaikh Abd-uI-Haq, tbo ■woll-kiiown Miihaddis of Delin', was one of 
“rr. the latter’s chief disciples. Akbar, the Mughal emperor, g.ivcSa) 7 itl 
opn a 1 n. jh the title of .Makhdnm-iil-Miilk or Iradcr of the 

B*nda"f country, on account of his great sanctity, and to .Musa Piik Sliahid, 
M*aLm’maci the titlo of Nawab- Tlio title Makhdiim is still used by this family. 
OftnBfctUcb. Sbahid was appointed govonior of ihiltan by Akbar, but 

ho deputed his son in his stead and rotnnied to Uch ^loghla where 
he led a life of scclnsion. One day, while sitting in his paVace, 
an old Avoraan complainetl that her proporty laid been looted by 
robbers. He at once pursued them, but ivas killed in tbo fight, 
and Sayyid Abd-uhQadir III buried him in the enclosure of Bandagi 
Muhammad Gaus Sahib. His son removed the corpse to Mult'm 
where his tomb is still frequented by many believers. His successors 
are also behoved to bo workers of miracles. The list of the sajjd^u- 
iiashins is given under Uch in Chapter IV. The present snjjdda’ 
nashin has the follow’ing sacred relics which are only shown on 
Fridays ; — 

(1) The foot-print of tbo Prophet j (2) the liandle of a Ante, 
called the Dasafa-uNai, said to have bcon given bv Giits-ud-Dm to 
Sayyid Abd-ul-QAdir, Gias-ud-Din t-tating that tho* Prophet had 
given it to him in a dream as a cure for diseases like pneumonia, 
and it is still believed to be a cure for such ; (8) Bai-ts of the 
Quran Bbarff written by the Imnms Hasan and Husain j ('!) tbo 
sacred teeth of Kbwiija Owais Qarnij (5) the sacred gown of 
Sayyid Abd-ul-Qadir Gilam, this being tbo veiy gown {jnlha) 
which robbers tried to take by force from Shaikh Abd-ul-Q.ldir 
but being struck by the sanctity of the Shaikh, gave up their life 
of crime ; and (6) The turban of Sayyid Abd-ul-Qadir JiUlni. 

Jnbba shailf Shaikh Wahan, known 03 iho * ddrdt jubf-a Sharif, is situate 
wibsn tahsd of Khairpur East. Mian Rnushan Muhammad_ 

Kokarah, W the mutaicalh or sajftf'to-aas/iiu of this .'^hrino, is 
the 21st descendant of Shaikh Abdulla Jahanian, 'Phe pedigree 
of Abdulla Jahunian goes back to iluslim, son of Aqil, son of Ah 
Tiihb, son of Abdul Muttahb, and bo is the twenty-second in descent 
from Muslim, son of Aqil. Ho was the disciple and hlinlifa of the 
Makhdum Jahanian Bukhari of Uch. From relics which he 
had brought from Arabia, Mukhddra Jahuuian gave him a jubha 
(robe) of the Prophet and with it a sceptre of his own and a sM’oid 
of ‘ She r Shah Sayyid Jabil. '1 liese three relics are in the possession 
of Abdulla Jahanian, and ovciy year on the 0th Zilhijj (the date on 
which pilgrimages are performed) tliey aio publicly exhibited, some 
fifteen thousand people assembhng on the occasion. 

0) TbQ dsBcendatitB of Abdulla JabinUa ero called Kokarab aoil claim a Qur'aisbi 
origin, bu*. accocdicg to tbo Tankhd-Murid they ate lUipota by or)'’in aud are cooTprled 

lloebtDB. Tbrj KoVaraba are fo callcsd bccauvs whau Abdulla Jabd)u4n wa* onre liTing in 
the company of Makbdum Jabiniin Bukhari tbo latter called hia sou Abdulla, bot he 
being absent Abdulla JahaUMa prepenled himself and Bald "This Abdnlla ndlarahis 
^ present,’ Mukhdun, Jehtntin replied •ajicR “you are not «a- lorah {wortble**) but a 

uelolarafi (a \jrtuouB man.)’’ From that time he and his descendants have been called 
Nekokurah which by coustanl use has become Kokarah. The Kokarahs are found in the 
Jbang and Gojr*nwdta Districts and ut this Stale, sad are gcasnilly agnculturiits, 
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This’ shx’ino is situated ut Han-Mubjirak in Sadiqabad taksil. 
The veal name of Shaikh Hakim was Shaikh Hamid-ud-Dm 
Abulgais, and his title "wns Hsikim. Ho was sixteenth in descent 
from Zaid-ud-Dm llai'as Muhnni^iad Asgjwand sovonteonth from 
Ali, and "wns therefore an Ulavi Qiiraishi. Shaikh Hiikim was 
Governor of Kioh lilala’an in 605 H. There is a storv told 
about his abandoning the Govomorship. It is said that he 
used to sleep at noon in «a gai'den and a female slave used 
to superintend the room. Once she lay down on Shaikh Hakim’.s 
bed and slept. On finding her there he oi-dered her to bo flogged. 
Non.'iit, that being her name, bore her punishment patiently and, 
bursting into laughter, asked, if this was the - punishment for 
sleeping on that bed for a few moments, what would be the punish- 
ment for him ou the day of judgment who had been sleeping on 
it for so many years. These words affected him deeply and in a 
fit of emotion he tore off his princely garment, betook himself to the 
jungles, and leaving his worldly dignity for ever, came to his 
maternal grandfather, Sayyid Ahmad Tokhta^’’, at Lahore, where 
he spent a long period in ponances He also received spiritial training 
from Shaikh Shahab-ud-Din Suhrwardf, Hazrat Baha-ud-Dm 
Zakaiiya of Multan, Shaikh Sadr-ud-Ofn, Arif, and Shaikh Rnkn- 
ud-Din Ab-ul-Fath, and was appointed a khalifa hj Shaikh Rukn- 
ud-D£n Ab-ul-Fath. Shaikh Hakim after attaining to great 
spintual power at Lahore and Multsin, was ordered to preach fsWm 
in the country between Uoli and Sakkar. The first place 
to which he went to perfonu this duty was Man, an ancient city. 
The Malfilzat of Shaikh Hukim show Mut it was originally a fort, 
founded by Rai Sahans Hahror in the time of Christ, and was 
fortified by Rana Kalas. Afterwards, in the reign of Rni Bhoj, 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, ou his way to Sorauath in Kachh, plun- 
dered it and levelled it to the ground. At Mnn a Hindu jogi em- 
braced Islam at the hands of Shaikh Hiikim apd the neighbouring 
tribes followed his example. The Jogi was named Zain-ud-Dm. 
The present mdjdwam of the shnne are the descendants of 
the dogi. Ratan Bhoj, son of Rai Lakbsanj, the Eiija of Man 
and ib? uoighbouvhnod, and his brothers Ballo Rai and Hindu Rai 
and his sons Shamfr ajid Alcsher also accepted Islam. After a 
short time Shaikh Hiikim wont to Baha-ud-Dm Zakariya, who took 
him to Delhi. Sharas-ud-Dm lyaltimsh had built a magnificent mosque, 
at groat expense, but wheu completed it was discovered that it did 
not face due west, and so he had sent for Baha-ud-Dfn Zakariya to 
Delhi, to correct its defective orientation by a miiucle. Baha-ud-Dm 
Zakariya entrusted this to Shaikh Hakim, who corrected the 
mi'-take. Shams-nd-Dfn lyaltimsh asked Shaikh Hakim if ho could 
bo of any semco to him, on winch the latter asked for the hand 
of his daughtt'r Aisha, known as P.it R.mi. lyaltimsh, being offended 
at this, put him in prison, wlulre ho iera.*iincd for some yeai'S, Jiut 

<>> SajjM Ahuik.1 wa« • ivclMootra Miot.wtioao tomb ts iitoated ia Mihail* CUHii 
UibrUn, Labor*. , j ., 


CHAP. I. C 
Population 

Shrine of 
Shaikh 
Hakim Sihib 
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CHAP. I, c. at last seoing liis many miracles lio \ras obliged to" give bira 
Pop^ation. daughter. Ho stayed at Delhi after his man-iago for .a ferr days 
. ’ and then set out for Jjahorc wit!i his Avifo and there prcsenteil 

Shaikh"* himself before Sayyid Ahmad Tokhta- At the time of Jiis depaituic 
Hakim S5i,ib. Shams-ud-Di'n lyaltimah gninted him a large portion of the connfiy 
betTveen filultim and Bhnkkjir in JdQir, hut it is said that on Lis arrival 
at TJch he sa^vv a man lying unconscious from dninkonness and on 
enquiry learnt tliat ho ivas S;iyyid Badf-ud-Dm to whom a well hnd 
been granted in j'lgir by the king. Struck by this, ho at onco 
destroyed the royal grant of his jdgir, observing that, if a single 
well had caused such wantonness, so largo an estate as his wonld 
certainly lead to the ruin of his descendants. 

Tyaltimsh had given his daughter in dowry seven Hindu artizans 
as slaves of Shaikh Hakim, vk. 

(1) . ICatarmal, (potter). I (4). Kattsi, (baker). 

(2) . Kakh, (wiran*). I (6). Has, (shopkeeper). 

(8). Vidha, (barber). | (C). Totan, (lioatman), and 

(7). Gange, (bania). - 

■When Shaikh Hakim bad crossed the river, ho emancipated 
these slaves who in gratitude accepted Islam. Their descendants 
are still found in the State. Tliose who call themselves 
had also come with Shaikh Hakim from Delhi as his door* 
keepers and their real caste w.as Palhar or Parydr, a bianch of the 
Ramoth. Aisha, the daughter of Altnmash, died at Lahore and wa^ 
buried in Mohalla Chbail Bibrian quite close to the tomb of Sayj'id 
Ahmad Tokhta. Shaikh Hakim died at Sfulfcin on -the l2th of 
Rabf-ul-Awwal, 770 H., but his body was brought to Man-lfubdr.ik 
and buried inside tho fort. He died at the age of 222 and no 
other saint -of the Suharwatdi sect is said to have i-eached that age. 
On the shrine of Shaikh Hakim and his successors vows of nf!n 
glinthf (flour and sheep), &c., are madd.'ind many men sit there in 
seclusion for a nauraia or nine nights or a chaupalira (four 
watches). Tho present sajidda-itaskin is Shaikh Ahmad Sliah. As 
. a grant towards the expense of id cliardg (lit. lamp and oil for 

the shrine) tho State has allowed a remission of 2 annas per 
Mglia on tho revenue of tho piivato estate of the present sajjddn- 
vasJih, besides which the shrine has 600 bighas of tndm land in the 
villages of Tranda, Afau^Mubarak, and Baliddipur. 

MoBh»i8h»b. This shrine is also situated at jrau-Mubamk. Alughal Sbnh 
was the grandson of Shaikh Haldm. .Beardless men make vows at 
this shrine and offer n hen if they grow a beard. 

shri n «t Paru-ithi, ancient Stviai, is believed by Geneinl Cunningham to 
itrttkVii t' jjp Soihcv of the Greeks. In the accounts of the conquest of 
Sindh by Aluhnmrafld bin Qasim the name Sevnii does not appear to 
have been given by any writer. ‘When the Arab power came to 
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an end, parts of SindU^*^ ^rere seized by different RajpiU tribes. CKAP^I,C. 
Sanvjihi or Si vrai came into the possession of cn^ Itaja Sovnij in Popnlation. 
the sixth contmy of the Hijra. In his reign llajt j\fuhamrand siiH.,e*at 
Araqf, Shaikh Tjij-nd Din Shahfd. Sultao Muliaramarl Bat kiiti and sarwahi. 
Shaikh Aziz Khatib, four saints from Arabia, came to Sindh 
and took Serrai from Sevr.ij afior a severe contest in uhicli all 
except Aziz Kliatib were killed. The tombs of Shaikh Tiij-nd-Din 
and Aziz Khatfb are situated on the Sanrnhi mound (now a mass 
of ruins), and are enclosed by four walls. The remains of the tomb 
of Sultan Muhammad Barkati stood for a long time, but aro no 
longer to be seen. The tomb of Haji Muhammad Iraqi lies at the 
foot of the mound to tlio south-east. Vows for offspring and the 
removal of difficulties aro made on the tombs of Shaikh Tdj-ud-Din 
and Aziz Khatib, while on the tomb of Iloji Mnbaramad Araqi finjirs 
sit in St elusion, and people siiffeiing fi*om various diseases visit it 
for the recovery of health. Tho popular belief is lhat any one 
going seven times round the tomb, without taking breath, is certain 
to get what he wants. Though devotees have often constmeted 
domes or roofs over this tomb, they bare always fallen down, 
because Haji Araqi disbkO'* them. He was n cousin of Shaikh 
Abd-ui-Qndir Gilnni, and was a great poet. 

Close to the north of the mound lies the shrine of Mdsa 
Kawab, a Tidnan by caste and hhtlifa of Baba-nd*Din Zakariya. ** * 

Ho is Imown os tho Nawdb, because ho was a grandson of a Is^awdb 
of Kich Makran. Ho converted the Jhak and Indhrar tribes 
(of which tho latter loprcscnled by Rais AVall Muhammad of 
Ahroadpur Lamna) to Islam. On every Sunday in Chet a fair is 
held at t*>is shrine, and horses and camels are sold there. Hindus 
and Muhammadans shave their children’s heads hero, tho Hindus 
offering dlltt ghittn^ the Jluhammadans barren cows. A third of tho 
offerings is given to the vuijdicars and much of tlie rest to travellers 
as food. Mian Muhkam Din, Suhrwordi, tho sayWri-Jinj/ijn of the 
shrine of Uaji Ayydb in Shikarpur District, who has appointed a 
trustworthy guardian of his own, is also a sharer in part of tho 
offerings. 

Tiie shrine of Sultan Sitliib or SulUin "Wali Muhammad 
Gandewalo is situated in Nan-hahra ilnqa. Sultan S.ihih, an ‘ • 

Awnn by castp, was bom toH’ard> tho end of tho 11th century of 
Hijra in Multan and died in 1163 H. He noways wore red clothes, 
carried a bow and aiTow in hand and snt in the company of young 
spinsters, o'^pecially those of the Jhullm caste. Onco tho chief of 
that tribo endeavoured to murder him, but found that ho was qnito 
innocent, and had only adopted tho company of females to conceal 
his piety and avoid becoming f.imous. Ho spent his lifo in 
celibacy. His urs is obsen'cd on the 27tli of Ramiz in. Nearly 3,000 
people assemble on this occasion. Music, Fmging, etc. are strictly 

0) The Biiti-tit citir* cf Siodli were Metfcita, (Sbikjrpar OiaUlct,) Uch, Mao, 

PatUo or Patiepnr, Bbntta wtban end Uorir, eo,r TXJ-*tb, which were foanJej bafore 11)9 
penod, -«• 
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CHAP. I, C. proliibited. Hindus sliaTe their children here, and those suffering 
pop^atlon. trom headache, paralysis (jhola), lepro^ and eyo diseases perform 
^ nanrnfas, i. e., pass nine nights at the shrine: more n'omcn than men 
of soiiia”* visit the shrine and offer various kinds of vows there. The ]}re£ent 
B£hib. s'ijjSda-nashn is Mian Ghulam Midiammad, who owns considerable 
lands, and receives large offerings. 

cf'^V]»Q Gajjan Darwesh was a real brother of D.aud Jahaninn (who£e 

uarwesh. tomb is at Biinipur in Muzaffargarh District) and was his lla- 
Ufa myjd’:, f. c., had permission from him to make disciples. He 
was of the Metla *** tril>e, and converted many tribes, such 
as the Eonjluis, Ghotias, some branches of iho Velri«, MalJlie 
and Mire to Islam and these tribes are specially devoted to this 
sbrine, which lies two miles south of Khanpur t'tation. Porty-two 
hitihas of land have been assigned to it hy the State ns tel ehnrdo 
lilt, oil and lamp). Cows, goats and g/Mf/as (sheep) are sacrificed 
here, hut Hindus generally offer our, rice and flour. It is said that 
Makhdum Jahanian gave a pair of scissors to Gajjan Darwe«h with 
which he cut off the lock of the Hindus when converting them to 
Islam. Ihe present sajjida-naihin is Miiin PXr Bakhsh. 

■nmbrineo! Tbc sbiine of Shaikh Abd-ns Sattar, son of Shaikh Arf S.ihib 
of the Pohar caste, originally of Sehw.in, or Siwistdn, lie near the 
Basti of Jan Muhammad I^r and a short distance from Garhi 
Ikthtiydr Khan. He used to go annnally from Schwdn to Mnltin 
to visit the shrine of Bohd-nd-Din Zakariya (who.‘=o Uialifa he was). 
Once in the seventh centnry of the Hijra, on his way to Molbin, he 
was staying with his attendants at the place where Ins shrine issitn* 
ated when, at the request of a helpless woman, he fought some robbers 
of the Sdhit tribe (who used to come from Jnisalmir and Bikanir to 
commit robbenes in the ilaqa), and was killed by them. ICearly a 
hundred years ago one Usman caine from Kambar in Shikarpur 
District and erected a sahl of reeds over his tomb and he began to 
dwell there as mnjdxcar, saying he had done so by the order of 
Shaikh Abd-us-Sattar. Usman died at the age of 100 years, and 
Ghuldm Muhammad, his son, who succeeded him died at the age 
of 80. In the time of Ghulam Muhammad, the shrine which had 
been buried in obscurity some^ve centuries, acquired great repute 
among the people and offerings began to be made there. It is still 
without a ixiof, being only sorrounded by four walls. A fair is held 
eveiy Chet from the 1st tc the 22nd in honor of the shrine, when 
presents of churi, aila, ghaVa and cooked rice are offered, a fourth 
being taken by th“ mvjdic^ir and the rest distributed. The present 
imyairar is Pir Bakhsh, son of GhuLim Muhammad. 

Thesijrinerf Tins shfine is at Tarandah Gorgej in il.tqa Goth Channi. 
t'drnrwB"^ Hiiji S.ayvid Sadr-nd-Dm was aSrd in descent from Imam- Husain 
BM.n ■ B. a contemporary of Sher Shah Sayyid Jal-il. In the 7th century 

(I) The MetU* of the State claim to be descended froBi one S*n»irit, a Hioda'ot Delhi, 
who bed two eons Bina sod Ohamal, The descendeots of Sios are called tho Metis 
They oot QaraishU, as Mated CRx page 33 of Muaffargarh Gazetteer, 
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of tbe Hijra ho came from Multsm and eettled at Hch. Ho is also CHAP. l, C. 
called the Churasi Roza Wiila Sahib, i.«., having 84 shrines, becanse, population 
it is said, there have been 84 saints among his descondants. Ho often 
lived among Hindus, many of whom ho converted to Islam. The niji* ’s-r/yM 
Hindus call him Machhar Kath. Sayyid Sadr-nd-Dm died at Uch, s^dr-nd-Dfa. 
bnt before his do ith he gave instnictions that his corpse shtmld be 
locked up in a box and placed on a camel and buiied wherever the 
animal would sit and the present shrine is the place where the camel 
sat. He converted many Khojas of Sindh to Islam and tho shnno 
was built by them, ^ows of different kinds are made hero and 
presents especially of chiiri and ghatta are usually offered. Close by 
is the shrine of Sayyid Giyas-ud-Din, his son, «I«o built by tho 
Khojas. Tho present sajjdda-nashin is Sayyid Ilahi Bakhsh Shah 
who is 23rd in descent from Haji Sayyid Sadr-\td*Din. 

Haji Sayyid Sadr-nd-Dm had five sons: — Hasan Kabir-ud- The*hr«n«ot 
Din, Zahir-ud-Dm, Giyas-nd-Dm, Rukn-ud-Dm, and Taj-ud-Dfn 
Tarel. Tho first is also known ns Hasan Darya, and his 
shrine lies a mile to tho east of Uch. Ho is said to have 
converted numerous tribes of tbo Hindus. Once a proces- 
sion of Hindu pilgrims was going from Sindh to the Ganges, 
and when it came near Uch ShaHf, Hasan Daiya asked tho 
people where they wore going. They replied that they were 
going to the Ganges. Upon this ho said that they could be 
shown the Ganges and Jamna flowing at Ibo very spot if they only 
renounced their religion. They replied that it would only bo the 
Panjnad ; whereupon tho Sayyid asked tliem to fix somo specific 
mark of identification whereby to distinguish the Ganges and 
Jamna fiom tho Panjnad, and accordingly signs were fixed 
and the Sayyid asked to perform tho miracle. Next morning 
both tho Ganges and the Jamna were seen flowing parallel to 
each other, and all the marks of identification agreed upon wore 
discovered in them. Upon this they all embraced Islam. It is 
recorded that no sooner did he cast a glanco upon a Hindu 
than tbo latter embraced Islam. A Hindu physician who was a 
Khoja by caste ivas employed by Sbor Shah Sayyid Jalal, and 
once when sick, Hasan Darya sent for him, hut he refused to 
come, fearing lest ho should bo converted to Islam by tho mere 
sight of Hasan Darpi Ho sent woi’d that ho would examine his 
unno. When ho looked at the urine ho at once embraced Islam. 

Sayyid Abul Khair was 17tb in descent from Sayyid Aljm.'id 
Billauri, who migrated to Haidarlob, tho old namo of Jnnimur, 
from Hurar. When Haidarloh ^ras sweptaway by tho Indus, /btil 
Khair founded tho pra^ent Jannpur, formerly known as Jannafj} -r. 

Outside it is tho shrino of Sayyid Fateh Aii Shah, son of Saiy.d 
Abul Khair. The present eajtdda^naelixn is Sayyid iluhaim'.f.'' 

Ja’afar Shah to whom some tasur is allowed by the SivVi 
There are two other shrines at Janhpar, one of Slwb 
Niiri, tho other of his son Sayyid Alam Sliab. Tho 
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CHAP.I 0. ^^6 ceiitmy of the Hijra, 'ilia mvjinais of these shrines are 
butchers and from the very beginning they have been helped by the 
op a 10 . jj 0 ioli'bouring agi'icnhurjsta withgiaiij, etc. I he descendants of the 
ThfabriDei sajutB, the Jjadat^i-.Jannpui', take nothing from the income of the 
» tnnpur, ^hoy aie vreidtliy zamindai’s, having received lands at 

diffeivnt times from the l^aich and hiahar (Lodi) tribes, the !Makh- 
dums of Sitpur and Ghnltim Shah KaHiora, governor of Sindh, oTving 
to their noble descent, and the Nawabs ot Babavalpur have also 
assigned to them. The ancestor of these Sadat was Sayyid 

Ahmad Shah Billanri AlrizAvi-ul-Mashliadi, the 14th in descent 
from the Imiim Hnsain. Be came to fclurar (Tajgaih) in the 4th 
centuiy of the Hijra. Baja Bhunak Bh^tin, chief of the Voha tribe, 
was its ruler and, seeing his miracles, he and his followers accepted 
Islam. 


Theihrbeof ^ Pfr Pathr.l, Muhammad, Yasin, Ghani Muhammad, tfetha, 
jatha.Bhntt . Ghuldm Muhammad were real brothers, said to have 

been the descendants «-f Shaikh Shajra, wlio was of the lAr tribe 
and son of Bhutta, son of Channi, son of Dahra, son of Bhutta, son 
of Shajra, son of Do, son of Vighia, son of Eanjdn, son of Kotla,Bon 
of Lar. J'-tlia. Bhuttii and their five brothers i^eie contemporaries 
of Muhi*ud-Dm Shaikh Abd-nl-Qndir Jilani. Ghulam Hubi*\id- 
Din was so called, because be was in service of Mubi-ud-Din 
Gilanf at Baghditd. The tombs of Jetha, Bhutta and GhuMm 
Muhi*ud-Dm lie 2 miles to the east of Khanpur in one shrine, where, 
it if* said, tliey wete martyred. 'I'he cause of their death was that a 
woman who was \ obbed, made a complaint to the three brothers who 
tried to take back her property from the robbers. hey were killed 
in the attempt. They died childless, and their successors are the 
descendants of their elder brother Pir Patlira, whose tumb lies in the 
jungle 4 miles no»th-east of Klianpur. He is aho called Shaikh 
Pathra. The tombs *if .leth**, Bhutta an.t Ghulam Muhi-ud-Dm 
are collectively called Jetba-Bbntta Sahib, and both blindds and 
Muhamiiiadars sl-avo their children tl.ere. The Sikhs also have 
a'Stiong belief in Jetha-Bbutta Sahib. The State ha** assigned 
50!) biglias of Ian*! as tel char-’g for the shrine. The annual income 
from offerings, &c., is nearly Bs. 1,200 which is divided among 
various share-holders thus : 5 shares to Imam Bakhsh, to 
Shafi Muhammad, Jlf to Fazal Muh«mmad, Muhammad Arif and 
PJr Muhammad, Sl»afi Muhammad and Imam Hakhsh are regarded 
as the sajjdilH'nasUinSf and are both equally recognised by the State 
authorities. 


Shrine of 
SdltinTakub. 


Chen.r* 

rss-re. 


The shrine of Sultan Takiib is at Kot Sabzal. He was of 
Kobhar tribe and only Kobhara revere his shrine. After each 
harvest they bring new grain to the shrine, recite the hhatam and 
feast together. 

Kear Khanpur is the shrine of Chan-ra Pun-ra which is much 
risited by the people. 
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Tho roofless sbrine of Khrindil Sbnliid lies on tho Tame^vala CHAP. I, C, 

mound noiir Kbairpur East. Ho -was a Hdliar, (a branch Pop^Ition.' 

of the Pamrars), and tho mound sbo-wa tho site of an old 

Huhar village, novr buried imdor tho sand. A -woman of ©f KUndi” 

the Velm tribe fell in love -with Khandu Biihar and the shthfd. 
Vehas killed Kliandd in consequence, and henco tlio title shahid (or 
martjt). A pahha wall surrounds bis tomb. The Bdhars in 
particular and other JIuhammadan peasants in general have a 
strong belief in the shrine whore they take their suffering cattle and 
in almost all cases got thorn cured, they say, by the ' martyr’s 
blessing. 

Another shahid of tho Biihar tribe was Jamal, also called of Jtm'ildi 
Jamaldi Shafifd, who is buned at Marot. Bis tomb is visited •* 

by Kfritrs (Hindus) and Muhammadans who go there to 

present their offerings aflei- marriage. Hindus generally distribute 
sugar, and Muhammadans afta ghatfa. Besides these tombs other 
Bdhar shahids are found at Rahri noar Hera Nawdb Sahib. 

These are called tho Burke ShabCds and their names are : — 

Dodah, Bangan, Haidar, Chaus, and Mfr^. These martyrs 
we«o contempuTaries of Sher Shab Sayyid Jaldl, in whose 
time a number of Bdhars and Natchs accepted Islam, and as 
both familifS had long standing feuds, Sher Shah tried to 
reconcile them by intermamagos. It was settled that first * 
the Bdhars should give a daughter in marringo to tho Naichs. 

^ The Biibara .obeyed, but the Naiohs killed the Udhar bridegroom 
whereupon a great fight ensued in which tweiity*two Bdhar 
chiefs were killed; amongst theso w»*ro tho five skthids, whoso 
names to the present time avo commemorated by.thoir tribe. Voivb 
are made to thoir tombs, especially by Biibars. 

This f hi ino is situated in Wariii, a village in Sadiqnbad "“* 

Salih was n descendant of Adhim Godaria, who was aSamma. 

rinhaisDad 

Henco the Ujjan is a branch of tho Sammas. All Muharnmndan 
communitie?, and tho Ujjans in particidar, muko vows there. 

Tho i>vcsont sajjada-nnshtn is Mian Abdul Kbalfq, great grandson 
of Salih Muhammad. He enjoys on indm of 500 bights from the 
State, but he has to pay Rs. 60 annually as nnzrina, 

Mari Sliauq Shah is situated in tho ilaqa of Shahr Parfd shanq 
wboro are also tno tombs of Shanq llahi Sahib aud Sain Bismilla. 

Shauq lUlii, GiMnf, was a Hasani Sayyid, and murfd (follower) of 
Sajyid Shah Jamal of Malik Wahan m Multan in the Qadiriya— 
Suhrwardiya sect. His urs is anmiallj held between tlio 13th and 
tho 15th of Rajab, wbon nearly 2,000 people assemble. Hinddsand 
Muhammadans of British territoiy and of Bikanir and Bahawalpur 
States make vows and offer presents there. The sajjdda^uaehin is 
b'aidq AH Shiih, who is a cehbate. Sncccssion to the gaddi falls to 
an UDmarriod disciple of the f/acftfi-nasftfii, no married disciple (W?I‘<2) 
being allowed to succeed. Raja Surat Singb, ruler of Bikanir, held 
Sain Bismilla Shah, thcdisciplo of Sayyid Shauq Habi Sahib, in great 
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CHAP. I, C. esteem because tbo Raja once obtained ivliat ho bad desired by bis 
_ prayers and ho granted him the Dode^rnla village in perpetual jogxr. 

^ ' The present saj}ddii-nas}un holds a sanad for the j'ign- engraved in 

Ratbi Hindi character on a brass plate -wbicb -vnll remain in force 
as long as the sbiino of Sain Bismilla Shab exists. Tbs chief 
Thakars of Bikanir State often vi.sit the sbrnio. Since the time 
of Nawab ilubammad Baliawal Kli.in III, 7 ivells have been 
granted in indm to the shnne, of which 4 nro in ilan Sbauq Shah, 

2 in ilabar Shanf and one in Mahta Jbedu. The Stato also allows 
Ra. 8 per men=em as tel cJiardg to the sajjdda-nadnn. The 
agriculturists of the Joiya tribe on either bank of the Sutlej, namely, 
those in ilaihi Tabsil in Multan District and m Michinabadi ildqa 
in the State give the sajjdda-nashiii a ser of grain per bouse at 
the Rabi haiwcst. 

Shrine oi Rop the accounts of the shrines of ^’^ando Lai and of Nando Liil 
Kande ui. Kawdr, SC 0 Chapter IV under Uch. 

The ihrtne Shaikh Taj-ud-Dm Chishti, uhosG shrine is at Chishtiana village 
Tif.nd'.nfn, founded by lus descendants, was a grandson of Bawa Rnrid-tid-Dm - 
Shakar Ganj. The shrine is also called Rauza Taj Saivrar. 
Various tribes accepted Islam at his hands, such as the Sodhan 
and Rdths of Bikdner Stato. The R.ijpi5ts of Bikdner picked a 
quarrel with him for having converted their tribesmen, and ho went 
* out to fight with them. Having set up a flag on his bouse, he 
instnicted his females that so long as it stood firm in the ground 
he should be logarded as safe, but if it fell it would be the signal 
of his death In the latter case, they should pray heaven to allow 
them to bo buried alive in th« gi-ound. It chanced that the flag 
• foil from the hands of a .^eiTant, and the women accordingly 

prayed to God to bury them in the gi’ound. Their prayer was 
heard and the ground opened into a wide fissure which they all 
entered, leaving only their mantles outside. The gap then closed up 
over them. On the spot a tower was built which still stands; women 
often visit it to make vows. It is said that one of the females, 
who was a Bhatti by caste, did not join m the prayers of the rest 
and fled from th« house. Owing to her coivardice the Chishtls 
swore never to marry a Bhatti woman, and the descendants of 
Bawa Farid Imng in this Stato always observe the oath. It 
is said that near the shrine of Taj Sarw’ar, at the site of the shrine 
of Khaivaja Ncr Muhammad S.ihib Mahaivi, there were five jnnd 
trees called the Pavjdn Ptrdn dc jand, or /nurfs of the five pirs, 
and one of them still flonrishes there. liaba Nanak is also said 
'\ to have sat in seclusion under these trees : on learing the place ho 
\ told a Hindu named Mdnak Rai, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
\that the place ivas a part of paradise, and the man wdio would bo 
buried there would bo most fortunate. The fortunate man was 
Khwdja Niir Muhammad Sahib Mahnrvi who left a will requesting 
to interred there. Qibla-i-Alain used to come from Maharan 
to the shrine of I^ij Sarwar every week. The Lakhweras and 
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other scions of the Joyas often make voira for begefctinjr children 
at the Taj Sain'ar. 'I'he Hmdi'is of tldqas Shahr Farfd and 
Sadiqabad make two kinds of wvs at the slirino; — 

(1) for the restoration of be.*iltb, they offer a cover of hhdsa 

or cbhint;5 for the tomb; 

(2) for rain they distnJjute sugar and gkunghanidn (boiled 

gram). 

Muhammadans after the isfisqdy or prayers for the rain, 
sacrifice goats and sheep at Taj Sarwar. Tlic present sajjdda- 
nasliin is Diwan Muhammad Bakhsh. The Chishtfs of this place 
arc noTv mere zammdars. Sliaikb Taj-nd-D/n b.id many sons, one of 
Tvhort SJiaikh Ahmad ^rent to ffyderabad Bcccan^ Sir Asnian Jah, 
the late Vazir of Hyderabad State, being one of his descendants. 

A sacred place outside the Marot fort is known ns the baiihak 
Mould Mt. Haziat Ali is behoved t‘* liavo come there and prayed 
on the long marble platfom close by, and tjiis is wliy the marks 
of his band, thighs and feet aro seen on the hatter. The marks 
of a horse’s feet on it are also visible. There is .another white stone 
which is said to have been butter of earners milk that was 
offered to the saint, hut it hoing of bul qualify ho turned it into 
stone in anger; since then it is thought that no butter can be made 
from the milk of ddchis (shc-camch). 

There is a mound 4 miles cast of fort P<*ntwar which seems 
to .bo a nun of some building, and is cnllccT the tomb of Hr 
Channaror Channar Pir. Three milos from the tomb is a MeAr 
or mound, which was m ancient times a city whoso ruler was 
BAja Sandlifla, father of Channar P/r. It is said that once Sayyid 
Slier Shiili reached there and enquirtd if there was any Muham- 
madan in the town. Sandhila icplicd that theio was none. Ho 
again asked if tlierc was .any Jfuhammadan woman, but still the 
reply was in the negative. The Sayyid further asked if there 
was any pregnant woman,* and when Sandbfln replied that his 
wife was so, ho reflected a little and said “Appoint a Muhammadan 
mid^vife, as the child will bo bom a saint.” Accordingly when 
the child was born, the B.ajn throw him on to the mound where 
his shiino is now situated in the hope that he might die. But 
a cr.adlo of sandalwood descended from heaven so that in it 
ho might be ivarcd. Seeing this miracle, Sandhfla desired to take 
the child from Hio cradle, but could not, and when any ono went 
near tho cradle it ’.ascended toward-* heaven. At last the child 
grow up .and adopted Makhddin Jahnaiyan ns his Pir. As Channar 
I’fr was brought up in a state of destitution, tho siydral of his 
tomo is bolieved to protect children. Channar Pa* never married, 
but ho had 7 brothers whoso descendants aro called tho Channars. 
Tho road loading to this shrino is vorj' diificnlt and troublo- 
gomo. Pilgrims ahvays visit it either in the rainy season, or 
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at the end of Febinary or pometimos in the beginning of March. 
Both Hindus and Muhammadans believe in ChannarPir. Ata 
ghaita is offered when children are shaved, and out of this one-fourth 
is given to the keeper of the tomb. 'I'he Channnrs in presenting 
their votive offenngs sacrifice a she-goat instead of a ho-goat 
(^hatta) as men of other tribes do. Hindus and Muhammadans 
when at Pir Channar’s shrine call one another brethren. The rol 
(a big loaf) and hahdh (roasted meal) cooked at the shrine are 
divided by the Muhammadan mitjdwn\ a Channar, among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans with his own hands, there being no 
pollution by touch for the Hindu pilgrims on this occasion. 

Khwaja Nur Muhammad, better known as Qibla-i-AIam, was a 
Kharl by caste and a Panwar Rajput. He appeared at the time of 
decay of Islam in Bahawaipnr- Ho was bom on the 14th of Ramazan 
1142 H., in (5hantala village, in ildqa Shahr Farid, and Iiis parents 
named him Bahbal. They had but small means, f.nl shortly after 
his birth they settled in Mahiinin, where they put him under one 
Hafiz Muhammad Masud to learn the Qur.in, which ho committed to 
memory. Is’dr Muhammad afterwards went to Bablana (in Tahsil 
Pikpattan), Dera Ghazi Khan and Lahore to complete his education. 
Thence ho went to Delhi, where be lived for 1C years with Manlana 
Fakhr-ud-Dm Muhibb-un-Nabi and after completing both his 
secular and spiritual studies obtained the hhildfat (deputy-ship) 
from him. His name Niir Muhammad was proposed by his 
Pir-o-Murshid (spiritual teacher) MauLina Fakhr. The Mandqi^ul 
Mahh'iba'.n gives a saying from Mauliina Fokhr, which he u^^ed 
to utter for the Qibla-i-Alam ; viz., Tan inafke man jhama surt 
bahwanhdr; ^takh'tn Panjdbt legiS, chichh pio Sainsdr moaTAng 
that the latter has carried away butter from the former and now 
only wli«>y was left for others and nothing ehe. Referring to this j 
Nazam-ul-Mulk Naw.-xb Gh.izi-ud-Din Khan,- the deposed Vazi'r of 
Delhij used to quote the following vci’sos in P^'^’^ian : 

Sdlhd vidnd dar harim^uhazur ; 

Gasht vidnind-i-ism-i'khud hima nur; 

Shaikh dar haqq-i-u chunin farmudt 

Kin zi via har chibuda ast rabiid. 

i.e., he lived for years in the company of the Manlana Fakhrand be- 
came a complete light (of God) as his name indicated. The Shaikh 
said of him that he took away from him all that he possessed (i.c., 
spiritual excellence). Innumerable miracles are ascribed to him. He 
often purifieil and enlightened benighted souls witb a glance. He was 
able to soncl’his imaginary body {tcaimUi-zilU) to various places at 
ono and the same time; for instance he once saved the sinking ship 
of one of his murids when on a pilgrimage to M^cca and Medina 
by his imaginary body, while his real body remained at Mahiiran. 

He 'had promised a murid that ho would road his jan/za (death) 
prayers, but he chanced to die first and put many of his followers 
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in donbt about bis voracity, but it bappenod tiiat tbe Qibb'i-i-Alam 
actually appeared and read tbojrtHifsa of tlio warn/. Ilis leading 
l-halifas and successors, ■wbo influenced and l)oncfited tUo mass of 
the Mubammadan population in tbe Punjab and Sindh, Tvero ; 
(1) Klimija Nur Muhammad, also called Ndr Muhammad II of 
Karuwala (originally tho name of a well) or Hajipurj (2) Qazi 
Muhammad Aqil of Kot Mithan ; (3) Hafiz Muhammad Jamal of 
Multan; (4) Kbwaja Muhammad Sulaimsin Klmn of Snngbar. The 
gaddt of tho first is at Hajipur, that of tho second at Chachran 
Sharif, of tho third at Multan and of the fourth at Saughar (Taunsa 
Sharif), Tho sajjdda^)}asJ^{n of tho fouiih and last euddb Khwaja 
Muhammad Musa, is the spiritual leader of Navrab Muhammad 
BahawAl Khan V, tho present ruler of Bahawalptir. Tho branches 
of tho I'halifdts of those four Jchalifns spread abroad, and each has 
several subordinate garidk in this State, in Sindh and in tho Panjab. 
Besides tlioso four there were numerous Jchalifas of the Qibla-i-Alam. 
Below only the names of those khalifas are given whose descendants 
have continued the system of }}in viuruU^ or making disciples : — 

(1) HAfiz Ghulam Hasan, BUatti, resident of Chela "Wdlion 

in Tnhsil Khairpur Slmrqin. 

(2) Muhammad Bakhsh Chisliti of Chishtiiin. 

(8) Muhammad Akbar of Banian in Hlssitr District. 

(4) MakhdCim Sayyid ilahmdd of Sitpm*. 

(5) MakhdCim Sajyid Naubahiir, sajjada-nashin of TJch 

Sharif (who gave in jdgir to Qibla-i«Alam Jilanwali, 
which is still held by his descendants). 

(0) Afakhdiim Aluhibb-i-Jnhaniyaii, Bnkhitri of Shahr Sultiin, 
In short, the Aluhammadnns of this Skito, Montgomery, 
Alultan, Dora Ghiizi Khiin and some other districts of tho i\anjab, 
Baluchistan aud Sindh are all related to the Qibhi-i-Alam. lie was 
initiated into tho WrVaya/ ceremonies at the age of 42 years, and 
alter preaching for 21 years, parsed away on Monday, the Srtl Zilhijj 
1205 11. at tho age of 03. Tlie date of his dc.ath is given by the 
farikhd-ahjad in the verse : — “ (Uiif tcdiraila jahdn he mtr gasht^' 
!.<•. Alas 1 Tho world has lost its light (and become dark). 
According to bis will ho was buried at Chhhtlnn in a piece of 
band, about which ho used to say '.^Aztn zaunn hue dilhd wx~iynd; 
this l.snd smells of tho hc.arts (of saints) ; and. this u a** tho very laiuP'^ 
about which Bvibiv Jssiuak bad made ft prophecy. Eight years after 
his death Khwaja Muhammad Aqil of Kot Mithan built a dome 
over tho tomb .and in front of it a small majlh Ihina. Tho outer 
walls were bnilt by ITiifiz Muhammad Jamal of AIuHan. The 
lintel and door of the shrine and the |x>les of tho canopy of the 
tomb, all of silver, and worth nearly ll«. ' 1 1 ,000, were olTered by 
Kauiib Muhammad B.ihawal Klian III. Another version is that 
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CHAP. I, C. the Brir^ctri thip time flowed dose to Mdiiu’nn fiod there was 

PopuMiou. place in its ricini^ where .t tomb could bo built, so he 

was buried .at Chishtian in a dry phico whore bo often nsed 

SbU^.Aum* to sit Tbo present wirt^/is Km'na was built by his descondants a 

BtcbieUi^n. ievT years ago, by raising’ a subscription of Bs. 12,000. For 
tho comfort of pilgrims the late Nawab Sir >S;idiq JIuhararand 
Khan IV built quito dose to the shrine a magnificent sam fit 
tho cost of Rs. 20,000. In the enclosnro of tlio shrine are tho 
tombs of Sibgatujln, Labori, Q.lri A 2 ;J 2 ul]a, and Khwnja Gljnl.ira 
Hasan Bhntti, rvho wore nil lc.adingA'7/a/2/flS. Under the TOiy dome 
of the shrine aro the tombs of his sons, Kur*us*Samad, Kdr Abroad 
and Nur Ilasnn, of whom tho first is also called tho Shnhtd Sihib, 
because ho was murdered in cold blood while saying bis prayers by 
Saiwan and Ivnram (Al.ahdrs by caste) in Kabi-ul-A\rwa], 120G Ih 
An urs is held annu.ally at this shrine and a great part of the 
expenses of the celebration is paid by Mian Mubammadyusufseyefffu- 
nashfn, another portion being defrayed by hia brotherhood. One- 
thii'd of the income of the shrine goes to Mirfn Fari-i-Haq, who ^ 
a descendant of Ndr Hasan, tbo third son of the Qibla-i.Alam. He 
is called'tho snjidda^naffJun Maugbciwi and Mian Muhammad Yilsuf 
the sa'ndda-jiashiii Malnlrvi. Tlic remaining shares aro distributed 
among the descendants of the other two sons of tho Qibla-i-Ainm- 
The mujdivars aix> appointed to keep the shrine clean and to 
collect the offerings and are paid from the income, of which a 
regular account is kept. There was a mosque, built by Nawdh 
Sadiq Jluhammad Khan II, inside the shrine. An Arabic Theo- 
logical School was opened in this mosque by Nawdb Sir Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan IV, and is still maintained. Its expenses 
wore at first paid from the privy purse of tho lato Kawnb but, 
according to the new scheme of educational reform inaugurated 
by Colonel H. Grey, late Superintendent in tKo State, in 1899, the 
entire expenditure of tho Theological Schools formerly met from the 
NaWiib’.s privy purse was included in tho State Educational Rudget. 
As tho mosque w.as not very spacious, Kawnb Ahmadyilr Khan, 
son of Kaw.ib Ghulam Q.idir Kluin, Khiikwani, Rais of Mulfiin, 
levelled it to the ground .and built a more spacious one on its site on 
recoraniondation of tho late Khwaja Alla Bakhsh of Taunsa. at a 
cost of Rs. 20,000. L'U'go granted by the State are enjoyed 
by tho sajjdda-nafilim aml^his collaterals. 

tIvb shrine is .rilnntcd abKhairpur Tamewuli. Maulavi KbuAi 

of luouri B.aklish was of tho jSfallan Hans tribe and disciple of Hiifiz I\fnhain* 
Jaraai liliilbmi (a Vhalifa of Khwaja Ktir Muhammad). Ho 
settled in Khairpur Ea«tt from Mulfcin at the invihation of Kawah 
,S.idiq 3Inh.nmmad Kirin H, who oifored him one rupee daily and a 
nid/Jt of gnain monthly for hi.s expenses, but he only accepted six 
annas daily, wln'cli was his actu.al expenditure, and would not take 
more. Besides being a man of sanctity he w.ss a groat doctor of 
theology. It is paid that it w.m tlic wish of IChwaj.n Miiliamniad 
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Sahib that Ws burial prayer should bo ])orformcd by ono \s'ho had 
never missed a mnsiahaW^^ during his whole life. Of all tliodi-^ciplcs 
and hhalifas present at his deathbed no one was considered ^o 
qualified as Maulari Khuda Baklish, and accoi'dingly ho incited tho 
jandza prayers. His shrino was built by Jatnadar Abdul Klinliq 
Khan (a leading dignitary in tho Darbir of Muhammad Bahj'iwal 
Khan ni) with tho assistanco of his other ?««rrds. He died 
childless, and was succeeded in tho Uiildfnt by ilaulavi Abd-ul-GafTitr, 
who was a descendant of his great-grandfatW, Mardavi Sfahmdd. 
Maulavi Abd-uhGaffnr Avas succeeded by bis younger brother 
Maulari Abd-ur-Razzaq, Avhosc successors {aajjdda-na shins) were 
as follows ; — 

(1) Maulari Ahd-ul-lSIajid, son of Manlavi Abd-ur-Ihizziiq III. 

(2) Maulari Abd*id-Gafur, son of Maulari Abd.ul-Majfd, 

the present sajjdila~nashin. 

Tho annual urs is held from 28tb to 30th Midiarram. A sum 
of Rs; 137 is allowed by tho State to tho sajjida-nashin at each nrs 
(equal to Rs. 200 Bahawal Klu'mi, which wore current in tho State 
before the Agency) and two wells aro also giuntcd to tho shrine 
as iiiam. The income is equally divided among all tho descendants 
of the second sajjdde-nashtn. 

This shrine is a mile fromKhairpurTamewali near tho Tomewnla 
mound. Tho namo of tho saint is Maulari Knrullah, who was a 
member of the Gtya Bhatti tribe and a Ihalifa of Khwaja Ndr 
i&Iuhammad. His urs is hold on tho 29tb of Sufr every year and 
is attended by nearly 1,500 persons. Shc.goats and cows are 
sacrificed on this occasion. Tho present mtlmlli, Hafiz Nazr 
Muhammad, has been enjoying 1^ Arehsos indin from tho State 
since the reign of Kawiib Fateh Khan. 

This shiine is in Khitn Boln. Maulari Sult.in JIuhamraad 
was an authorised hhalifa of Khwsija Muhammad Aqil Sahib of 
Kot Jilithan. Ho died childless, and tho management of tho shrino 
is in the hands of Mian Hot of Shidani. The annual urs is per- 
formed from tho Ist to tho 3rd of Rabi-us*S5ni, on which occasion, 
,as on others, goats, sheep, cows and buffaloes aro sacrificed. 
Wien 'Maulavi Sults'm Mahmud was alive, lio Avas very fond 
of missi (gram) bread, foAvls, end nnsirdr (snuff), and so people vovr 
to offer these three things m return for the fulfilment of their 
wants. Tho shrino was built by tho widow of ilaulavi Sulhin 
Muhmdd under tho patronage of Muhammad Yaqub Kbas Klioli, 
once a Vazir of the State. 

There is another shrino at Khun Bela of Mian Sharif 
^tuhammad, a l-kalifa of Haji Gnl Mohammad of Ahmadpnr East. 
The latter was a disciple and hhalifa of KhAraja Muhammad Aqil. 

0) J/tttJjhdAA «ro petrormcAla InilaUcnot^o trhieh aie QTer kcd ktore 

fiiail t?nstsi«a ct dftilj ithnt, kad tihtjjvd frvjetf, Ac. 
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This shrine is also auder tho managoipont of Mian Hot of Sliidani 
Tho annual urs is held on the 14tlj Jamadi-us-Sani and i 
attended by nearly 1,000 persons. The people gonorally offe 
cMiriy yardthd and a cover for the tomb in hopes of getting 
children, &c. 

Kliwtja Muhammad Aqil, ono of tho four chiei IJidifas o 
Khwiija Nur Muhammad, ivas tbo founder of the gaddint Chachnin 
It is said that ono of his ancestors, Malik, son of Yahya, Quraishi 
caino to Sindh in tho rcign of khalifa Abdul Malik, son of Manvan 
After many generations Sliaikh Muhammad, known as Eaurah 
bflcame famous as a saint, and his descendants became known as tla 
Korejas. Accordingly the family of Cbiichiitn as woU as tbo ontin 
triboof the Korojas is Quraishi by origin.'^^ Qazi Muhammad Aqi 
before ho became a khalifa of the Qibhw-Alam, used to'bo a teacher 
and his ancestors always held jdgirs from tho emperors of Delhi 
such ns Shah Jahimanu Aurangzeb, Timur Shah, long of KhoraSih 
and others owing to their duties of gazd. Numerous tribes entcrec 
into with I.Iuhamraad Aqil as well as many renowned pemonaget 
of tho time, such as tho GiMni and Bukhari Makbddms and manj 
chiefs of the Ghumruni, Arbani, Achrdui, Kohrani, Pirjani and 
Halaiii septa of the Daudpotrns, and the Balochos on eithei 
hanks of tho Indus, such as tbo Bozdar, Lund, Drisbak, Gurebiini 
and Lagiri, &c., and even Nawub Sadiq MuhaamVd Eb^n II ol 
Bahdwalpur became his disciple. Many miracles ai*e attributed bj 
tbo people to iqil Muhammad. In bis old age bo had no shadow, 
bis body being .so transparent as to transmit the rays of the sun 
tbiougli iti be did not go abroad by daylight or fy moonlight tc 
conceal tbis Prodigy. Any cloth could pass through lus body, and 
a hingit which thus went through him, is still kept as a relic by ono 
of lus murids. His shrine is .at Eot Mitban in Dera Ghiizi Khan 
District. He was succeeded by his son Ehiraja Ahmad Ali, who 
died on tho 9th Shaa’ban, 1213 H., after surviving him only, 15 
months. He is buried by the aide of Kbwa^o Muhammad Aqil. 
Kliwaja Ahmad Ali had two sons, Khwajas Ehuda Bakbsb, 
entitled the 31ahbdb-i-Ihtbi {lit. the beloved of God), and Taj Muham- 
mad. The former used to live at Eot Mithan, but when Eanjit Singh 
conquered Dera Ghazi Khan bo came to tho Bahawalpur State and 
stayed at a place where Cbacbnln is now situate. At first a sdil of 
fcana reeds was made for liis residence, which is preseiwed up to 
the present day and much visited by the_ believers. This new 
settlement grow into importance day by day and is now_ a 
handsome and well built town. As tbis ground was in tho posses- 
fiion of tho Ohiichar tribe, tho village was called Chacharan. Ho 
died on tho 12th Zilhijj, 1269 H., and was buried by the side of his 


U) Bnt Kerejan and SaftM* are WMjrdwJ e « an aaeient FJipiil Idle ot Sfodliian orWn tf 
mmy enthoritieB, BDchitfSir SePB 7 SDiot, JInr5d,&c,»ond ftfl enchare beZiaved lo la Inucl 

c{ the Sarama*, 
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ancestors. Mabbtib-i-Ilahi is also believ«^ to Iw a worker of miraclos, cHAP. 'I, C. 
and Nawiib Fateli Klian of Baliawalpvir was one of his disciples. He 
had two sons, Khwajas Ghulam Fakhr'ud-Dfn and Ghnlam Farfd. 

The former was bom in 1284 and died in 1288 Hijra. In 1281 
Hijra, when ho was sajjdda-naskin, an inundation of the Indus sharif. 
destroyed tho town of Kot Mithan. Upon this the remains of the 
saints were taken out and buried at a distance from the bank of the 
river. The remains of Khwaja Muhammad Aqil and Mahb\'\b-i*Ili\hi 
wore buried by Khwnja Ghulam Fakhr-ud-Jjin; and the remains 
of Khwdja Ahmad Ali and Tdj Muhammad were buried in another 
place closo at hand by Khwaja Muhammad. Accordingly there 
are two soparato handsome mausoleums at Kot Mithan. ^wnja 
Ghvdam Farid succeeded on the death of Uia elder brother in 1288 H. 

As saj/ada-nas/ivii he was a spiritual guide of Nawab Sir ^adiq 
Muhammad Khan IV, Ho was very pious and bonevolont, and 
took special interest in the poor, and almost the whole of his income 
was spent in holplng persons of high family induced to straitened 
circumstances. Ho died on the 7th Rabi-us-Sanf 1320 H. and 
was succeeded in tho gaddi W his only son Minn !Muhammad 
Bakhah. Thcvillage of Waghoim is grants to tho saj^ada-nas/uns 
In JdgiVi and it yields an income of over Hs. 20,000 annually. 

'Iho poetical writings (frd/is) of Ehwaja Ghnlam Farid are else- 
where described. 

lil Sohanra was an Ulawi Qaarishi and a relation of Shaikh 
Bakim of Idau Mubarak. He and Mahran Samma were tho Hrlialtfas 
of Shaikh Bah^'Ud'Dm, Zakariya of Moltan, and were commissioned 
by him to convert tho Hindu tribes of the Dhaddar (tho tract 
adjoinin^ho Sutlq between Bahawalpur and Khairpur Bast) to 
Islam. ^0 town of Lsil Sohanra (mentioned in tho Ain-i-Akbari . 
as a Mahal in tho Sirknr of Multiin) was founded by this saint. 

Ho was a great traveller and in most places in Sindh ho 1)0111 
mdhads grottos for worship), one of which, known as tho bdithak, is 
situated at Rdmpur, and is much frequented by the helievers as 
an object of adoration. Ho died a martyr (shahid) while helping a 
handful of men arainst a gang of dacoits close to lhattain Sindh, 
from which place ms descendants brought his remains to Lai Sohanra. 

TUc first shrine of Lai Sohanra was situated about a mile north- 
wards from the present Ldl Sohanra villaM. In 1296* H. the shrine 
and tho old village wore submerged by the Sutlej and his remains 
were brought to the present site of his shrine near Tahliwala well. 

The tomb of Mahran Samma was also opened'on this occasion by 
his descendants and tho remains of that saint buried bn tho Bohi 
border about three miles from the present shribe of Lai Sohanra. 

Tho sajjdda^nashin of Lai Sohanra held about 5,000 highas of indin 
for the shriuo j hut tho incfnt being td daicdn^-Uhhdngdh lapsed with 
the disnppcarAnco of tho old shrino under tho rules in force in tho 
Statc.^ Tho present sajjdda’naskm is ShaUch Husain Sh£h, who i* - 
llth la descent from Lil Sohwiia. 
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CHAP. I. C. TheslirineofPu’AbdnlKlKUiqis in Kasurdar, a yiUago near 
Pop^ion. Shahr Faiid. Pir Abdul Klialiq was a Kbarl Pajpdt and a resi* 
dent of Gogern, a contempomy of Sdin Bidlhe Shah of Kasiirand 
•f Hr Abdol° friend. They botL travelled in search of a spiritual leader 

KhMiq. and Abdul Khdliq, -when he "was in his sixtieth year, saw in a 
vision and ‘vvas adopted as a pupil and disciple by Ivh^r.ija Owais 
Qarni, a contcmpoimy and disciple of the Prophet. It is related of 
the saint that he i^emained always in a state of unconsciousness, 
except when he heard music, of which lie was passionately fond. 
After preaching for 30 years ho died at the ago of 90. At first his 
shrino was at Mohibli (Mubib Ali), District Montgomery, but 
owing to tho encroachment of the river his remains were brought 
to a yillago called liudhi (Talisil Mailsi), and from thero removed 
to tho present site of tho shrine. 'I'ho present sajjdda’nashin is 
Ha]! Muhammad Yaqub, who enjoys a well in indm from tho State 
as long as the shrino stands. 

Shrine o! shrine IS Situated at a distance of miles from Samasata 

sihib-uB-Bair. Railway station. Suhib-u3*Sair {ItL great traveller) was a title 
given to Mohkam Din, who was a disciple and Idhalifa of Pii* 
Abdul Klialiq. Tho latter used to say that only a single rico 
grain of faqr (godliness) was given to tho fonner and ho multiplied 
it into thousands of grains. Many miracles aro attributed to him. 
Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan II had much faith in him, and 
used to make presents to him. The mosque in tho Tonld mohaUa 
of Bahdwalpur tonm, which is standing to tho present day, was 
built by him from a nazar presented to him by thst rulor of the State. 
Ho was poisoned by bis disciples of Kathiawar Kachh on tho 5th 
Rahi‘US‘Sdni, 1197 Hijra, in order that his shrino might bo built 
among them and so save them the troublo of a distant pilgrimage. 
Ho was buried at Durachi Bandar in Kachh, but after a time Mian 
Ahmad Din first sajjdda-nashin brought his remains secretly to 
Goth Bakhsa close to Samasata. Tho offerings made hero arc 
generally c7m>ri, a^a f/Zirt/ia and cowp. "Women. aro not allowed to 
enter the shrine, becauso the saint passed his whole life in celibacy. 
Tho annual iivs is bold on tho 5th Ka6i-'»s-jSani (see Fairs). Rupees 
303 are given on this occasion by the State, and if His Highness 
the Nawab visits tho urs personally a sum of Rs. 150 is given in 
addition.. Besides these sums an indm and Icasur of Rs. GOO aro 
assigned by the State to the shrino ia dimamd-hhangoU (as long as 
tho shrine stands). Pir Abdul Khaliq and Sahib-us-Sairwcrodcs- 
cended from the same parents, t . 

R*bxioui Among Hindiis tho Pnslcarua Brahmans are generally tho 

»ecti oi followers of Gohalya GosatUf and GoZ:tih'e religious Icadore aro called 
^BrYm n Tclaiigis, The Piiskarna Brahmans arediyided into three branches, 
r& min*. Scnd/m and Dassa, all belonging to the same soct. Tho 

Sdrsut Brahmans aro generally tho followers' of Gtinja MdlU Bdlji 
Kbairii, Kalddharif Go^dlji and Gokalfja Gosdin. • Tho Kkatris of the State 
are the (disciples) of Shdniji'sind Gokahja^Gosdiiif 'xjhUe 
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tko iii-oi-cs arc eitlier tho followora of Gahahjct (xosdui, Ldlji and 
Gniija Mall, or else tboy tiro Na7i ik Pa}ithis, Faqtrs, or Fdih Sewaks. 
Some of tlio Scn'ahs belong to tUeMurgi sect. Their asthdnas 
(places of TTorabip) aro in siibterrancan cliainbors (jnarhis). Those 
Ndtb. Sedrak Margis mostly Uvo in AUmadpur East and its neigh* 
bonrhood, Ahraadpnr hxmmn, and tho suburbs of Khan Bola. ’i’liey 
are said to haTO nine or ten mathi,^at Ahmadpur East. They 
observe Itto Koratras (festivals lasting eight days and nights) 
annually, ns., one on Assitj Sudi and the other on Chet 

Sudi Ashfaini. On this occj^ion roon and women, pure ilfctr^js and 
half Margis, gather together in tho and perform religions 

worship in various sensual ways. Tho pure Bd^n-Mdrgis are not 
burned like other Hindils, but usually are Iniried in a sitting 
posture, a stick called haitdgnv being placed under the chin or 
arms of tho corpse to suppoi t it. Sometimes, however, their dead 
bodies are thrown into n Hvor. 

Tho Jains avo to bo found only at hlanjgadh, Thdlra, Dordwar* 
Bahiiwalpur town and Ahmadpur East. They are divided into three 
eoctsintho State, tu.,— (1) the PigantWs (or tho Btspan^Wg and 
To'ajpanthis), (2) the GhiaiiVrts, and (S) tho Uhundjas, which have 
more female than male votaries. Of the 84 sects or orders of the 
Jam priesthood (ortho Samegi Sddhus and Jaii^Gurus) only tour 
appeal’ to bo represented in this State; those aro tho Kh'dtarOi 
Ta^jd, Kontedlo, and Lauvga Gachkos. Tho only Updsara 
(monnsteiy) of tho Jub-G«r«s or celibate priesis of these orders 
in tho State is at ilaujgarh. Pilgrimages aro made by the Jains of 
tho State to tho Vpds^irns in Bikaner. 

Tho principal tompJea of tho Hindds ai-o found at Bahawalpur, 
Ahmadpur East, Ueb Sharif, Kbanpnr, Kliairpnr East and Abroad* 
pur Lamma. These aro consecrated to Maharajji, Laljl, ICaladhari, 
Sawal Slnih, Gunja hbili, NaTsinghji, Gondbji, ilangaldasji or Gopi 
Ndthji. Thoro aro also asfkanft (places for worship) at Fort Dora war 
and Huriau near AdamwaUan, dedicated to MatraniBand Ahtdranis, 
tho well kno^vn goddesses, and one consecrated to Gdngirani at 
B.alijiwalpur. 

Tho State allows grants to Hindu and Muhammadan places 
of worship or revoronco in tho ' shape of assignments and partial 
remission of land rovonuo called indm and ^or^ur. As a rule, a 
nominal narrana (tribute) is annually realized by the Stato from tho 
guardians of shrines and the custodians of temples. The total area 
granted in f«am and amount to 37,873 liglias (a bighats^- 
acro) and tho annual nnzrdna cliargod thereon is Rs. 7G4. 
Beside the above, cash grants to Hindu temples and iluhara- 
madan religions and educational iostitutionS are made from tho 
State Treasury'. Those aro of tiro classes, v/r., for religions places 
inside tho State and for similar institutions outside it, tho total 
amoimt of annual grants for tho former being Rs. 5,239 and 
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for tbe latter Eg, 2j258. Tho outside grants are cluefly given to 
JInhamraadan inatitutlons in Lalioi*e, Amritsar, Sabaranpnr, Delhi, 
Ajmer and Mulbtu. 

SCPEBSTITIONS AND rOPDLAB BELIEFS, 

The follotring hoi^es aro itnlucky: — 

(а) . A Lorso or mare, with a white spot, small enough to bo 

coTored by the thumb, on tho forehead. Soch a horso 
ia called or starred on the forehead. 

(б) . A horse or maio with three feet of one colour and the 

fourth of another. A white blaze on tho forehead 
however counteracts this evil sign. Snch an animal 
is caUed a^jdl, 

(c) . A horse with a black palate {sidh fedm asp in Persian). 

(d) . A horso with both hind feet and the off forefoot whiter 

But a white near forefoot is a good omen, as in the 
Persian couplet t-r- 

Do pdish stifed»o->ydke dast-i-chap, 

Sinead Idtq^^usUdh^iM msdb^ 

*‘A horse with two white (hind) feet and n white near 
. forefoot is worthy to bo ridden by a king.” 

(e) . A horse or mare which is walheyod (manki) or whioh 

has an eye Hko that of a human being, is called tdH, 
and is ill-starred. 

If a woman does not conceive for a long time and afterwards 
becomes pregnant, the is ro.ado to give birth to her child in a 
lun^'le which is afterwards set on fire. This is believed to prevent 
tho'evil effects of tho birth. A Hindu woman with child is not 
allowed by her relations to cross a river by boat as that woidd 
cause abortion. If a woman does not conceive till 7 years have 
elapsed after tho first delivoiy it is believed that she had given 
birth to tho child at the same time as a tigress had brought forth 
her young. If a marc brings forth her offspring in the day time, 
it is considered unlucky. The remedy adopted to avert tho evil 
effects is that tho ear of tho young one (colt or filly) is bored or 
the tip of tho ear cut off. ’ ' 

To hear a donkey bray behind when one is starting on a 
journey, or a partridge call on the loft, is an omen that the journey 
will fail in its object. But a'partridgo calling on tlie right is lucky. 
Also it is fortunate to meet a sweeper carrying filth, or a coffin, 
when setting out'on business. It js a good omen to soo a bird, called 
tho malhdla, on the right hand oarly in the day nnd on the left later 
in the day, and t’icc uersd. If a thief, when going to steal, hoArs n 
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pheasant on the left ho considciR it a bad omen and vetums. If a CHAP. I, C. 
i/jaiHa or a Idli {also a bird) bo hcaixl ■warbling on tho loof, the Population, 
■women reply, Ata pihd pia he, ja mtmhdn I’on ltd- “Tho flour 
is ready ground, go, fetch tho guest,” i. e., a guest is expected. 

Tho bird’s note is supposed to ho piho ptho, tho imperative of pihnd 
(pjsna), to grind. If a man sneezes ■when starting on a journey, the 
journey Tvill be unsuccessful. Similarly it is a bad omen for a 
marriage procession to hoar the roar of thunder or meet with a 
gale of tvind on thoir way to tho bride’s house. Any additions to a 
house are made by the Hindus in front of, or in lino ■with, tho 
buildings that exist, not in their rear. A now building at the back 
of tho house is calculated to bring some calamity on the owner’s 
head. A crow on tho coping of the house-wall denotes that a relation 
is coming on a visit, or at least that news from one will soon amve. 

On the other, if a woman gets hurt she will put it down to having 
hoard a crow cawing on tho coping. A kite sitting on the honso 
is unlucky, so a black hdndi or scarc-crow is usually hung on the 
loftiest part of the roof. 

The following lunar dates are considered unlucky and agricul- 
turists generally do not begin reaping on them : — 

8rd, 8th, 13tb, 23rd and 28th. 

But it is not unlucky to continue if the re-aping has once been 
begun. The earth on the 1st, 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 21st, and 

24th days of the lunar month and no agricultural work should be 
begun in these days or failure will bo the result. Sunday is com- 
monly regai ded as a lucky. d^y to begin cultivating or watering 
the fields, sinking or wosking a well, or reaping. 'Hindds stop all 
field-work on a Tuesday, as it is “ the son of the earth,” and 
neither till, plough nor reap on that day. Tliicves believe that if 
they commit theft on a Friday they ■will be caught. For travelling 
certain days of the "week are inauspicious, and the rules are given 
in tho verse : 

Aiticdr te roz Jinna de lalinde mid najd, 

Ghhanchhan-u'dr, Saicdr dihdre chdrhde pair na pd, 

Uangal-n-dr te Budk dihdre qidb hargiz tiajd, 

Sunpidrd U'dr Khaviis de dahhan miil najd. 

“Do not go towards tho "West on Sundays or Fridays, East 
on Saturdays or Mondays, Kortb on Tuesdays or Trednesdays, or 
towards tho South on a Thursday.” Both Hindus and Muham- 
madans believe in Joguidn or the ChihiUAhddl. ChihiUAMdl arc 
forty saints wlio live in different directions on tho various dates. 

Their number is invariably forty. If one of them dies, a new saint 
takes bis place. To undertake a journey in any direction on tho 
dates when tho saints arc in that direction is unlucky. Again, 
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CHAP. I. a figriculturists do nofe mp a crop facing in tho direction in 
Pop^ation. saints arc. The follorring figure siiows the different dates on 
, 'which tho saints aro believed to be in each direction 

I.Bcky ftaa 
nalaekyaau, 

(Sotth-W««t) (S> (North-East) 



(Seath.Wesl) Sooth, (Sooth.Essl). 


The niimbers ■mthin brackets inside the square denote dates. 
The tollowiag lines give the dates on which tho €liihn*AMdt 
are in the different directions: — 

Pahli, nanwin, solan, chawwi, Inhiif wich pehohun, 

Do, dah, satara, panjhi ^av'ai shak na 6ti, 

Tarjw, chhabbi, athara, y^ran vrioh Janube jan, 

Char, bara, satawi, unni ISaghrib shok na an, 

PanJ, tera, -wih, tarai dihare. Bail de 'Wich jan, 

Chhe, ikki, athawi sach much -wich Isdn pethhan, 

Sat, chanda, unattiri, bawi Maskrag gaib rijal, 

Ath, pandra, tarih, trewi rehnde vrieh Shimdl. 

That is, the Ohihil^AMdt occupy Jiahni on Ist, 9th, 16th and 
24th, the Kairat on tiie 2nd, 10th, 17fch and 2-5th, the South 
(januh) on tho 3rd, 26th, 18th and 11th, tho West (maghrih) on 
tho 4th, 12th, 27th and 19tb, the Bdib fhtoo dates, t.e.,»tho 5tb, 
13th and 20th, the Ifdn on tho 6tU, 21st 'and 28th, the East 
{imskriq) on tho 7th, 14th, 29th and 22ad, and the North ishmil) 
on tho 8th, I5th, 30th and 23Td, 
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Certain hours of tlio days of the "week aro considered lucky. CHAP. I, c. 
These are termed zahJci or chaughaHa-maJiurat. The folIoTving Population 
lines give the lucky hours of the Tarious days : — l t h 

Zaklcif Ait, (or Sunday], Juma, Khamis pahr dhayan pichchhe. 

Adhe pahr thin pichchhe Chhanchhan jo koi zaJcH puchcho. 

Dedh pahr thin pichchhe zahhi Mangal bujh Sawar. 

ATrvral sara akhar adha zahJci hai Budhwar. 


That is, the zahhi hours on Sunday, Friday, and Thursday begin 
at 2^ pa/irs after sunrise (a pahr=3 hours); on Saturday, half 
a j)ahr after sunrise ; on Tuesday and Monday ■pahrs after it ; 
and on Wednesday the ■whole first pahr and naif the last pahr 
are zahhi. The hours other than those mentioned are considered 
unlucky. Work undertaken in the hours given in the above linos 
is believed to end satisfactorily and well. ' 

If anything goes bad it is believed to be bewitched (bandhna) 
by an enemy, and those skilled in combating magic are called in 
to tmdo the mischief by charms. But a dyer whoso indigo has 
got spoilt retails some gossip or rumour ho has heard in a highly 
exaggerated form, and then his indigo recovers its olour. Many 
of the diseases of the children such as Umm-xiS’Sibvjan^'^^ (Arab., 
lit. “ the mother of children ”) are ascribed to demons, and 
Bhangis and Ohdhras arc employed to exorcise these, because they 
are believed to be in some way connected with those castos. 
Sometimes a vermin, called the lahdna, is tied in a cloth which is 
■wrapped round the neck of a child suffering from convulsions. 
Diseases of the brain and womb in women are mostly ascribed 
to demons and genii, such as, parH.bhdt, pashdj, dit, rdkltash, dain^ 
chur^l, ddkan, shdkan, pari and der, who also occasionally possess 
men. Khetr-palji’s temple at Uch is a famous place for casting 
out devils, and the process usually takes a day, but may last a 
month. Scorpion-bite is cured by proxy. A man goes on behalf 
of tho person bitten to the exerciser and tho latter hlowB a spell 
on to some water, which the proxy drinks. This cures the 
sufferer. The spell runs : — , 

Ismiiu, NismunkdkQr ddngidf oh kdkarmarjdegd, 

Jn ddnge ho 2)dni pildungdf ddngd bachjdegd. 

** Ismun, Nismun (those words aro tho whole secret of tho 
charm), tho scorpion bit, but tho scorpion •nill bo killed : I will give 
water to the person who was not bitten, and tho person bitten shall 
bo cured.” 


Tho following mantar is used forth© diseases therein specified : 


Far bagai Bantari Saicant jagd, Lut, hurdf, ghundn^ 
dra, akh^dif than thiHd panfe hdhuti 


0) loftelUe CoBTaliicai, 
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Onr* for 
bydiophobia. 


Obusns for 
cr«p8 Q&d 
cauls. 


[Past A. 

“ Bantaii garo bii’tli to SaTraat on tlio other side of the rirer, 
■whovehy -alcorti, abscesses, toothaclie, ophthalmia, and s-vrelhngs of 
the breast departed.” If the nght breast bo s-wollea the leh Is 
exorcised, and vice versa. 

The BIbaggas and Bodlas aro believed to be able to care 
hydrophobia by blowing upon tho patient, and the latter also iiso 
tfio following kaldm or chaim: 

BiiiniUah, aio-tl •ndm-i-KUudd, dusrd ndm ALnliammad Rasul 
Allaht iisrd iidm chir yir, Kaldin Khudd dt, knddd Bdd‘ 
shdh DGsigiy\ kaid Sultan Saij)jad Alnnad Kohir, cliliitla 

giddar, kaftt lare, ha flat Pir Makhditm 

Jilid^iiodn ndl klmir a jdicp. 

“ I begin first with tho name of God, then with tho namo of 
Muhammad, tho prophet of God, then noth the names of the four 
Khalifa^'. Tho word is of God, with tho permission of BMshah 
Bastgfr ({./., Shaikh Abdul Kiidiv Jdani) and of Sultan Sayyid 
Ahmad ICaWr; may tho person bitten by a mad dog or jackal 
recover by the blessings of Malchdum Johaniyiln. 

If a 01 op of wheat, gram or maizo be attacked by insects 
{kuugi or tela) a charm {kalum) is recited to nveit injuiy, or n 
enmei’s bone burnt so that the smoke may drift over the crop, a 
haldin bemg also read. The following charms aro in use : — 

Attnpf, wufet, bol-hrd chdre ikenihtrdi 
Mukw. Khxidd de ndl di hated ate gui udd. 

“ Kuugi, Kiru» Mula, and Hakhrti aro brothers and bisters (of 
tho same family); by tho comtuaud of God a wind blew and drove 
them all away.” This is spoken over some sand, which is tUon 
sprinkled over the cjop. I'ho following is recited and bloini 
over tho diseased crops ; — 

Enagi, hTfrd, Dakhrd tarvje bkain Ikim, 

Roti he nhndz di gai tod udd. 

“ Kungi, Kirn, Bokhra aro all ^hi-en bipthoi *3 and sisters ; tho 
bread of one irho does not pray {himdz) was earned aivay by the 
wind." And mcanwhilo tho owner walks round tho field, eating 
fried wheat. If ho in-eeto any one while so doing he gives him 
tho wheat, but must not speak to him.- "IVhon grain has all been 
threshed ovit by tho catUo the owner digs a trench (i-ara) round it, 
which ho fills with water. Ko ono may enter this circle, which 
protects tho crop from evil spirit. Bhght is aveiied by hanging 
tip a pot attached to a long stick, ia^a field, the pot being filled 
- with earth from a Baiat’s tomb. In selecting a place for a stack 
of com, u pit is first' dug and the earth escavated from it iiut back 
. again. If it exactly fills tho pit, the place is unpropitious and 
another place is chosen. But if somo 'earth remains over after tho 
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pit is full tlie corn is stfvckcii find tho grain winnowed there. Many' 
cultivators set up a plough m a heap of com, and draw a line 
round it with, a fcufe to prevent gemi from eating ihe grain. If 
when corn has been winnowed the grain appears less than tho husks, 
it is believed that some evil genius has got into the heap and 
stolen tho grain and a ram or a ho-goat is killed and eaten jointly 
hy the farmers to expel it. Suoh genii assume the shape of ants 
or other insects, and so, when the husks have been separated from 
the grain, the ground around the heap is swept and no insect 
allowed to get. into it. When cattle, &c., are diseased^ they are 
commonly taken to the shrine of some saint, and tho owner is told 
in a dream what means will effect a cure : or the miijdiL'ar of tho 
shrine hears a voice from the tomb or the cattle get frightened at 
night and run away, in either of which cases it is expected that they 
will recover. In the Ubha the following maniar is used in cases 
of foot and month disease : — 

Suranjit de tre leie Par, Dathar, liulidra^ 

Buoi Bdi de pop dubbanje dhan xoich hare ^aBard. 

“ Suranjit had three sons, Dar, Bathar and Buh^ra. The sins of 
, Biwi Bdi shall sink her down (t.e., she will be annihilated) if she 
’ lives at all in this world.” In the Lamma this disease is called 
frwMrd and to cure it the shrine of Jetha Bhulta is much resorted 
to. If grass does not agree with the cattle tho following mantar 
is recited 7 or 11 times and the mullah blows into each animal’s 
oar: — 

Bald imlhihd palbar iranncfn, 

Zimin xoich hik saTd xipanudn, 

A’a har paththd eJd mdndn; 

Main Ihi t‘-ri sat pichhandn. 

Ant nagri, ant g-r, 

Move paththd tcjiioe dhor. 

If a young tree is peculiarly flourishing or vigorous, it is dedi- 
cated to a pir or even called after his name, and offerings are made 
to it. Villagers often visit such a tree in small groups. Gradually 
the tree is supposed to bo the saint himself and to distinguish it n 
flag is fastened to it. The pir chosen in such cases is tho one most ’ 
implicitly boltovcd in by tho villagers. 

The five days during which the moon remains in Kumbh 
(Aquarius) and Alin (Pisces) are termed jynujah (from panj, 5). 
Among the Hindus, if a person dies in the paxijah, the following 
ceremony is performed : — As many dolls are made of cloth or of 
tho dar'ibh or dabh grass as there are days remaining in tho 
jUjyoA-. Those are placed in the coffin along with the dead body, 
and burnt with it. For instance, if a poreon dies on tho 2nd day 
qI tho paujah, three dolls, and if on the 3rd, two dolls arc made, 
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nnd burnt intk tbo corpse. The belief is that, if this bo not done, 
as many members of tbo family will die as tbero are days left in 
tbe j5a;t;«6 period. The body of a person dying during a pan/o/iris 
not taken out of tbo honse by the dbor, but a big bolo is made in 
the Trail orer the door and through it the body is taken onb 
The Hindu Tromen Trear ornaments on the isanjah dates, the 
idea being that they nnll get as many more ornaments as there 
remain days before tho expiry of the panjah 

Some Muhammadans in Tillagos believe in the panjah, but ac- 
cording to them, a person dying in the fii^t or last fire days of a 
lunar month is said to have died in the ^jun/a^rixn, and the belief is 
that five or seven members of the family must then die. The 
folloTving measures are taken to avert this calamity ; — 

(1) . Wbiie carrying the coffin they sprinkle mnstard-seed 

on the i'oad to the graveyaid. 

(2) . Blue pefAas (po/fiu are small beads used by girls for 

decorating dolls) are put into the mouth of the 
deceased. 

(8). A piece of the ah plant is buried vrlth the body. 

(A). After the body is buried, an iron peg is driven into the 
ground outside tbo grave torr.'ixds tho deceased's 
head. 

If a person dies during the panjah and his relations, being 
aware of tho panjsth, onait too above ceremonies at his funeral, and 
deaths onsuo m the family, tbo relations oxhumc the body. Ignorant 
people believe that the deceased will by then have grown long teeth 
and be seen eating his shroud. Somo cut o5 tho head from the 
corpses, whilo others tUmk it BulBcientto drive a nail into the skull. 
This superstition is only prevalent among a few ifuhammadan Jats 
in the villages—- not among Muhammadans goneraUyr 

For three persons to act together as a council or committee is 
unlucky. Trelion janidn di majlis khoii; a committee con- 
sisting of three membora is unlucky (lit. counterfeii). 

The CiraisTUW Reugiox. 

Tho number of Christiana in the State in 1901 was only S3, of 
tn 6 were natives and tho remainder Europeans and Eurasians* 
Tbero is a Mission School in Bahawalpur administered by the Church 
Mission Society, Multan, and a yearly grant-in-aid of Bs. 1,200 
js made towards its maintenance by the State. 

OCOTPATIOWJ. 

Fvdl particulara of the occupations of the inhabitanta of the 
State will bo found iu Table XVn, Part B. Hoi'S than three- fourths 
ofUbo'pcoplo (77 per cent.) depend for their livelihood on agriculture, 
and no other occupation calls for any special remark. 
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Tlio Btateraonb boloTv giTOs tbe recognized^ divisions of time CHA?.I, C. 
among Hindiis and Mvdiammadans, Tvith a brief account of the population/ 
duties performed at each of tliera • nwuiomof 



1. -■ ■■* ,* — . . . - -t n » . » a * Before the true dawB- 


the Bamat&n futa^end eome 
repeat the (ahajjud prejere. 

TraTellera itoft ona jonrpey. 

Poh-phufdi.— nind^s (50 Paro'^hurJi. — Ufihammaden The true dawD. U is called 
to iheir fihopa, lamlRddr* begin plooghiDR. hhohhdL in the Uhbhn. 

T7adie-u«I(t ... •«. Subin (snbha), aamdr-ieeU or Morning. 

fajfO) 

Kdndn deAdn ehorhid— Kdnin deliiln cherM ... Used So tbo Lnintna geserelly 
When the snn by the rUlagers, 


JTinan deAdn ehorhid 
When the snn 
is as high as the kinin 
or sirkanda grais, 
yards in height 
Sokilnea dehdneharhii •• 

Pohar dsAdn <harh\i 


6. Sokilnea dehdneharhii •• 1 DoLinendtbdn cKarMi ... The lime sehso the ins is 

two Idnin* b)gh. 

C. Pohar dsAdn charktd Fahnr dshdn chorhul ... ... One pahor (or three hoers) 

after snoHie, 

7, •• S«h(t dcKdn ebarhi'd ... 6eAU means a easel’s nose' 

string, hence thehmeseben 
(he inn is es high' ss the 
length of a nose*itrieg of the 
camel. 

6. ChAiA>te<id Cbbib'Veli Ueedio the Ubbha, Thepeople 

eat Btalo bread stilh latii. 

0. Fw^i^dr fiTuiihar ... ... ... A little before noon. 

10 Peihi ,.■ Prsfifn flr rokor ... Tbe tubr prayers ore said be* 

tween 1pm. and 3 pm, 

11 . ITijar.tcriii The star prayers are performed 

from 4 pm. to C.30 p.n. lo 
lammer tbs amr Is .said be. 
fore annret. 

12. TurldlJ"*rr»Iif.— nindda S«nb or ihirM or «nayArab.«-rIi Mohammadana ptrtorm (he 


niaallj say Turlilin (ht- or nimifbim, 
pat(t) ifioa tiahin baiid, 

EreniDg (tarlilin) has 
come end the lamp la 
not yet lighted. 

13. fianjin.weti Kupia-wli or 


maghnh prayere, {maghrib 
sanset,'. 


Kupia-iceli or fshoMrtli ... Mnhanmadsns perform the 
ub« (the fifth prayer) in the 
evening after dark np to 11 
o'clock at night. 

Prior to 18CC tbsra «aa a lofty 
tower in the Police Station ot 
Bahiwalpnr, and os lop of 
this a drom (bamb) was 
beaten at 9 aod 11 pm. and 
at midnight. After the best 
of the dnm the sentinels 
monnled i^rard. Thru boars 
were termed bomb.«r(U, and 
___ old people still call them by 

(bat name. 


O) Bji/.ijareto-morroW taorninjr. 

(« PussKb. 
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Dlnitus, 1 

Alohamniadaaa. 

Reuabes. 

15. Taliar rat gai 

Paharralgai 

Three hours after the erenme. 

IG. AdK-fdt ... . . 1 

JdhiMrdt ... ... 

SffJ-oi'ghf, 

17. sm , 

1 

Sttnj-ehhor^weid 

iTunj nseans trooscr-strinp. 
Hence Aunj.chliP'icefdis the 
time when peopla nmireis 
Sold is used in the LaBima. 

18. P«Aar raf rolinrfu— LUer- 
bI]^ irhen one irateh 
(fialiar) of (he night 
reniAina, 

PaAb/ rrf< rohiKf/ ... 

Generally used in villages. 


The following phrases also are commonly used.— a transla* 
tion of the Arabic phrase * Ashshamm hayyatun* which denotes the time 
when the sun has not folly set (t.c , twilight). Choti te fijj, vrlicn the sun 
is in its zenith (literally above tho top-hnot), ie, noon. Pachekdu, 
'to-night c.g., Pitchchan-ast, 'will come to-night' {Cisi = aveQn). 'Jutnardt 
kaddn? PachcJidn* is a proverb which is used when n man is extremely 
anxious to find out something to make him understand (hat (he thing 
which he is so eager to know will be revealed soon, (The phrase 
literally means 'When is ^lemarat’? 'To*n!ght’). 

Food. 

Two regular meals are usually taken, one at uoon and the 
second at tshd or after sunset. In tbo hot weather wheaten bread 
with whey {lassi) is eaten at noon and bread and milk (kJnr) at night. 
If the supply of wheat holds out bread is made of it all the year 
roundt but if it run short jatcdr or hdp't flour is used instead. But 
little maize (makkt) is m*ownm B.ahaw.alpur and there iso prejudice 
against the bread made of its flour. Bread with hssi or khir is 
essentially the staple food of tho Jat^ especially in the CTbbha. ■ 
Pulses and yegetables are also eaten now and then, but chiefly in 
the cold season when turnips, radishes, mustard, &c., are plentiful. 
Delicacies include dhoda'*^ sd(j, or ddl, and these are also eaten by 
townspeople and persons of tho upper clas'iQS, the dhoda being 
made of bdjri flour. Villagers also cat ddl or gram and mash 
mixed, pumpkins {kaddUf tort), and colocynths {karela)^ which all 
grow in abundance. Chopri’roti or bread spread with gld is only 
eaten by the well-to-do, while the addition of sugar makes a food 
of surpassing richness ; — 

Jo kare shaJekar ie glieo, 

AV?r laj'e man ie nan kare 2>eo. 

" What sugar and gld can do, can bo done by neither mother 
nor father.” Rice is gi’ownin several parts of the Lamma and from 
it sdridix'id dhoda or rice-bread is made. Fish too abound in tho 
Khdnpur and Sadiqabiid ilnqas and are much eaten by tbo Muham- 


la A br^ak 
(teatim#) 
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mndans, especially in tlio vrintor raontlis. A Larama liost ■will say : 
“ mdni machhi hxzir hef ** loaves and fishes nro ready,” but a host 
in the Ubbha says, “ dil sdg or dhoda sdj hazir /»<?,” i.c., “ pulse 
and vegetables or broad and greens aro ready”. In the Larama 
the date {pind) is an important article of food, and there is a special 
name, hhnjjt-difasl, for the dato-harvest. The people remain in 
the palm-groves for days togotlior dunng tliis harvest in tho hot 
season, subsisting on the fresh fruit, and in the winter diy dates 
arc eaten, iloat is only used on festive occasions. 

Tobacco is very commonly used, especially hy tho Jats and 
other cultivators. By villagers, especially Hindus, dry Jcnl'kar 
or Kandhdri tobacco is used, while townspeople smoke gurdht, or 
tobacco mixed with treacle, rdh. Snuff is aho used in tlio Lamraa. 
The older villagers cat opium and some 20 per cent of the people 
drink hhang^ but tho use of drugs is mainly confined to tho wealthier 
landowners and is rare among the poorer cultivating classes. The 
"Wattus and. Joiyas of Minchinabad Tabsil abstain entirely from 
opium, though across the Sutlej their neighbours in Montgomery 
nro groat consumers of the drug. The Miiliammadans of all cla'^es 
abstain from liquor, the use of which is confined to tho Hindus. 

Tlio Bevonuo OlTicors of tho State in consultation with tho 
landholders have mado tho following estimate for food consumption ; 

Ono man in one day consumes : — 

Flour ... ^ to f 8cr. iassiormilk ... from 1 to 2 

Pulse ... 2 chUidl'Ji^OT Salt ... Omdshna (or ^ o! n told). 

gharaks). Hod pepper ... 0 „ (or ^ tola). 

Ghi ... ^ chhitdh Vegetables and raisccllancon^, 

Calcul-itcd on this basis tho yearly expenditure of a man works 
out thus — 


Artielo of food. 

Requir'd 

Rcqnircl 
for year 

Rale fer 
ropee, 

Total anoast 
expenditure. 

Flour 

J.rri 

C maviid* 

16 ten 

Rt a. p. 

I'oIm 

S rMiiUli 

•0(1 3t ttrt. 

1 moHnd 

15 



1 ter 

•od lert 

0 maundi 

1C ten 


... .. ... 


■nd tt't 
Ilf *ers. 

2 ter.. 

s 11 0 

Salt ... ••• ... ... 

R*i perrer 


Apprfii- 

dim. 
ti n 

0 5 0 

0 8 0 

VrgrUUei 




0 13 0 

GKr,iXallar,r>ircbrJgi»a. fte. .. 


... 


4 O o 

Total ... ... 

... • 



61 : 7 ^ 
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This giTOs a monthly exponditure for a man in average 
circumstances of Its. 4*4-3 , but a poor man of course spends less, 
and women and children naturally require less food. Fuel is not 
included in this estimate as all that is required is obtained without 
cost, cow-dung being largely used in some parts of the State, for 
instance, in the ChoTistan Tahsil, 

Dress. 

The head-dress of a Muhammadan in the towns usuaUj consists 
of apatl'fi or turban made of hhdsd or mahnal (muslin) from 10 to 
15 or OYcn 20 yardsin length. Indeed it is often said, though with 
some exaggeration, that turbans two ihdiis or 40 yards in length 
are worn. The turban is twisted like a rope before it is put on, and 
this is the fashionable head-dress, the shamld (or tail of the turban) 
being veiy short. Some people woar a eluiiilcnnni or peaked topi 
or /qp (cotton cap) under it, whether it be the hot or cold season. 
The turban is worn in this manner by the Ddudpotras, Baloches, 
Pathnns, Sayyids and Quraishis and by the Joiya, IVat^ii, Dnhr, Lar 
and other Jafs. Ordinary Kirars wear a cap of linen (laihd) Jehadar, 
muslin or Mdsa, but the so-called Mohtds, who live in the towns and 
who are wealthier, have a kind of head-dress called pu^ri, which 
looks at a distance like a Pars! cap. It is only from 5 to 9 yards 
in length and is tied in a ppeuliar way. Muhammadans in villages 
when buying cloth for a turban are careful to the length, and must 
purchase an odd number, 9, 11, 18, or 15 yards, of material. 
In tbo Lamma, especially in Khiinpur and SfidiqKbdd ildgas, the 
OhAchranwiili topx, or hat, is^ worn by many iluharamadans, 
mostly by the followers of ^waja Uhul.im Faria, the late Sajjitda- 
naslnn of Chachran and P*r of the lato^KawAb Sir Sitdin hluhammad 
Kh^n IV. This hat is made of calico or. some rieW material 
thickly quilted with cotton. It is about 15 inches high and shaped 
like the dome of a mosque. Tho-weight is nearly a ser. In the 
Ahmadpur rtudBdhawalpur Tahttls the Dilawari or Derawari /ojn 
is often worn, io ii> circular in shape with a flat top and is richly 
embroidered. But in the hot season Sluhammadans in the towns 
wear caps of doria,jdli, tdldtain^ muslin or other fine stuffs. These 
caps are made long so as to confine the hair and fall over in a fold, 
chanda, on one sido, and young men wear them with a border of 
gold or silver lace. In the villages Muhammadans wear hats 
of cotton, shaped liko the Chachrani hat, and a twisted turban. 
In the Ubbba a young peasant does not woar a patJea till he i^ 
20 years of ago, and nnUl recently a youth was not allowed to 
wear it unless ho had committed a theft and succeeded in escaping 
detection. In the towns both Muhammdans and Hindiis wear tbo 
chola or hnrta. Villagers wear nothing but an angralcha, hero 
called tho elioln, leaving the chest and abdomen exposed. Hence 

in tho cold season fires aro lighted in the (?a/an, in which a square 

pit is dug and lined with bricks, for warmth in the mornings and 
evenings. 
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Muhammadan •women iisually ■wear a ghagrci (long flowing CHAP. I, C. 
etticoat), a cliola (hodico) and a boehan or dopatta (scarf). In Pop^ion 
lie Ubbha, liowevor, tUo maJWa (cloth tied round tlio waist) and 

(small bodice covering tliG breasts in front only) arc more dress.'”^'^* 
jommon. In the Lamma, the siithan (trousors) is woi’n by women of 
3alocli tribes. Hindu women usually ■wear the c7io?a, iiJiagra and 
lochan, or else the snihan ■with a ghagra over it. Their clothes are 
generally of more expensive material than those of Muhammaflan 
women. They wear much more jewellery too, the Kiraris of the 
bamma being specially remarkable for the size of their haris (ankle 
ornaments), which often weigh several seers- Muhammadan 
women can afford, as a rule, few ornaments, and these frequently 
consist merely of silken threads {tukmas) and necklaces made of 
rupees strung together {diiden or hamail). 

In the Ubbha the kannewdli shoe, which is made in two parts 
sewn together under the hollow of the foot, is worn. In the Lamma 
are several kinds, o.g., sddi, bandit, t.c., of broadcloth, Heshami- 
hutewdli, ItaldlattU'Wdli, and chau^goshi. Of these, the sddi or plain 
may be either nltdioin or magzi'wali (or ::ih~iidh) ; the second is an 
embroidered shoe, and may be chau~goshi or derh~heli ; the third is 
worked ■with silk thread covered ■with gold or silver in fivepatteims, — 

(1) Gul-icdli (or having one flower only), (2) SariUicdli (or having 
cypress), (8) Sat-gulh (or having 7 flowers), (4) Dcrh-heli (or 
having hel : hcl means a creeping plant, here therefore metaphori- 
cally means flowers worked on a shoe), and (5) chan-hdbhi. 

ThoBahilwalpurfsare ('■ ' r * Ththair, 

IVest Punjab in general, 1 . . > 

Baloches and Machhis (of . " 

to cut the hair. Cirrly ha . .... 

and tbo longer it is the m« i • . . ■ ' ■ 

Of lato the State oflicials bavc begun to disliko wearing tbeir bnir 
long, owing to the Na^wiib being averse to the old fashion, and not 
a single Durban can consequently bo now seen wearing long hair. 

The whole body, but more especially the head, is constantly Vana. 
oiled, and there is a class of men who arc experts in mVoing oil on tho 
body and make tbeir Imng lu this way. It is thought that in such 
a dry climate the Iiead^must be kept oiled to prevent hoad-aches, 
and so the oil is rubbed on to tho forehead, mto the onfices of tho 
cars, and on tho neck and shoulders. In the cold season tho body 
is rubbed with oil in the evening and a bath is taken next morning. 

Ill order to get rid of tbo oil, which permeates tho clothes, a kind 
of yellow ochre, met or iluUdui earth, is used, and tho proverb 
runs 

Ar lardc taJb-t-sijld, ndd id bdtjad fariii, 

Khih cJiun dar farjliad « fjtdh mt~di/ad biiruu, 

“ Set a mean \>ersoa to catch one who is mean, for when dust, 
falls on the head, it only comes off ■with dust.” After batlnng 
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young mon, both Hindds and Muhammadans push the hair back 
and uptvar^, in order to make it curl, and scented oil is often 
used, though in the Tillages the common mustard oil, nssun or 
tdrdmira, is used trith the idea that an oil which does not cause 
a burning sensation is worthless. Such is the importance attached 
to the use of oil that a bridegroom has to promise the bride a 
fixed allowance, called id-met, for her purchases of oil and earth. 
And when there are illuminations at the capital of the State tho 
Jats ^eal the oil from tlio lamps with the remark * sarkdroi id 'inile 
ictnjutiiu'ichj^d ghinnien, i. c., oH cun ho got from the State it 
should be taken home somehow, even in one’s shoes. 


DttTLLINGS. 

The houses of even well-to-do iluhammadans are generally 
•lacha, rarely pajeka. Those belonging to the better classes usually 
hayo a deorhi or entranco room opening into a walled passage 
which bars the direct way into the siihn or courtyard, thus securing 
its privacy. Crossing tho courtyard the main building is reached. 
This consists of a verandah, <laldn or hall, and two kothis or apart- 
ments, one on each side of the latter. Behind is a yard or open space 
{galli) fenced by a high wall. This yaid as a rule faces tho south 
in order to give a free passage into the house of the south wind 
which generally blows in Bahawalpnr. I'hc houses of tho poorer 
Muhammadans in tomis are similarly built, except that they are 
usually made without tho deorhi and the galli. As a rule they are 
all kacha and frequently tumble down on tbo rare occasions when 
heavy rain falls in the State. In tbo villages the Louses of 
Muhammadans aro generally merely huts made of kdnd reeds and 
are called sahal or sahl khassi. . ^ 


The Kirar class generally live in paka houses of several 
stories, but the rooms arc mostly low, narrow and ill-ventilated. 
The poorer Hindus nearly always live in kacho houses of mud, 
rarely in reed huts. 


The ordinary furniture of ' " nkira 

■ -ov^archa (a piece of matting f reeds), 

some khats or manjis (ebarp . ' gindt 

(matting), nlamdhi or badhna\ ■ . life), a 

tong or pitdr (a arcular basket for holdii^ clothes), a pinglia 
(swing) for the children, a (cradle) and a {//laZob' (large 

earthen bin for holding grain). Hindds generally possess as well a 
dol {bucket), a pdoar (pitcher of biass), a waltoha or waltoJii (alaigo 
brass jar), gadicd or gadtei (a small brass jar) and a karhdi (an iron 
pan). In addition the ntensils in an ordinary house would comprise 
a dhdhcdn, large basin with a cover, one or two bowls, called 
chhnnna in the Ubhha and mungar in the Lalnma, and an iron pan 
or tawa. The earthen-ware would include several pitchers, dillas, 
cooking pots, hdmUs, and a chdti or large pitcher used for curdling 
milk, or for churning. Cows aiv milked into a dohdiea or dola, in 
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■\Thich milk is also curdled. In tlio Lamma tliis is callcdn CHAP..I, C. 

Grain is kept in a large jar, or jhnUa)\ or a small ono,y/fa;iu'«?a, 
and flour in a jimM’fj, ^rlllIo dough is kiiecded in a A'«na7t. Wooden 
utensils aro the doi or ladle, ghard-icanj or stand for tho ■\vater »nd“n{en*ui.' 
pitchers, madhdni or churning stick, mandhttd or mortar for grinding 
pulse, Jeanwa or vessel in Avhich whey is drunk, iiJdi, mortar, 

and mohia, pestle. Tho tnngndt a hanging rack for tho earthen-warc, 
is made of rope. Aindm-dasti is a small pestle and moitar foi^spices. 

All the above articles would cost Bs. 15, or Bs. 30 at tho most. 

Funeral Ceremonies. 

After tho funeral tho brother or other near kinsman of tho ro»er»i 
deceased gives a supper to the bereaved family, which is called ‘ 

**J:a\(re watte di roti," '* muudar chovy'* or ** mihih chhory In dan*, 
tho deceased’s house fii^e is not kindled (for cooking purposes) 
for three days. On the third day tho ceremony of “ an i” 
is performed, I'.e., verses of the Qunin are recited for tho benefit of 
tho deceased’s soul, and a new dress is made and given away in charity 
in his name. If tho deceased was a female some ornaments aro also 
given. On this same day tho lawful heir has to put on a dastdr or 
turban, and his friends and relations give him one or two rupees 
each. This is called ** pag (turban) darnpia” Verses of the Quran 
aro usually recited on the seven subsequent Tlmrsdays. Tho chalihd, 
tho feast given on the 40th day after death for tho benefit of tho 
deceased’s soul, is customary only in the Ubbba and not in tho Lamma. 

Bread is given daily for 40 days m alms, and every evening a ' 
small or goblet of sharhatnud a loaf with ghi and sugar on it 

aro sent to tho mullah's house, but it is essential that they should 
reach it before simset. lliis is called ** sijj-hamkl-a," and tho 
woman who first cooks it must continue coolang it for tho whole 
40 days. In the Ubblia the people also observe tlic ikihd, wliich is a 
feast given to tlio brotherhood on tho 21st day after tho death. 

If a child of less than six months dies it is buried under a tree Fnne«i 
and a cup of water is put beside the grave at its head. ' A child over mnd^r*”' 
six months but under fivo years of ago is buried or thrown into a 
river. Persons raoro than five years old arc burnt, tho bones being 
tliroini into the Ganges and the ashes into running water. Those 
who cannot afford to TO to tho Ganges cast both bones and ashes 
into tho Ghiinl or Indus. When a man’s body is burnt all his sons 
•shave tho head, moustaches and eyebrows, and tho eldest son 
perfonus tho A-tVya TIio family in which a death has taken 

placo is held to bo impure for IS days, and other Hindus do not eat 
or drink with any of its members. Tho impurity extends to all tho 
descendants of the common aneestor for fivo generations. After 
tho IS days tho members of the family removo this imparity by 
bathing, by washing their cloUics or putting on new ones, and by 
rc'plastoriug their houses. A person affected by the bhit or 
impurity is called 
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CHAP. I, C. When a Hindu child dies its mother takes hold of its shroud 
Population, pulls it tmrards hor, in order that she may thereby get 
Dciiii n er cliild instead of tho deceased. After burying a child 

■ ^ 1 * 1*0 11 * 8 ' the relations bring loaves of vegetables {sdg) and put them 
fimoBs uio- ixi the lap of the mother, with the idea that she may continue 
° ‘ fertile and get another child. If a child aged 4 to 6 years 

who has a younger brother dies, tho pai-onts take a red thread, 
touch th^ body wdtli it and tben fasten it round tho leg 
of tho younger boy, and it is not removed until bo has passed 
the age at which hia elder brother died. This thread is called IdJch. 
When an old man dies leaving grandsons and great-grandsons 
his relations throw silver flowers (shaped like chamla 
flowers) over his coffin. People take these flowers and put them 
round the necks of their children, hoping that they by wearing the 
• flowers may live as long as the deceased did. If the husband of a 
young girl dies his ashes arc wrapped in a cloth which is put round 
the widow’s neck in tho belief that she will pass the remainder of 
her life in patience and resignation. If an infant, whose parents 
are greatly attached to him, dies and another child is subsequently 
bom to them they are careful not to make any show of anection 
for it. Thus if on the occasion of the deceased child’s birth they 
distributed guror sweetmeats they now distribute onions instead. 

AnUSEllENTS AND FESTIVALS 

Amnnaieots Amusements in the State may be treated under four heads: 
aod £e»tif*i9. . (2) sports and games; (8) children’s games; and (4) mis- 

EaSri-Mn. collaucous smusements. As regards the first Muhammadans have 
hamoadan. oscopt the Urs or semi-roligious ceremonies observed at the 

shrines of deceased pirt. A hst of these is given beloiv 
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The Hindijs of the towns hold fairs on thoir fostivo occasions CHAP. I, C. 
such as, Bisakhi, Dusohra, Sambat, otc* In tho country similar populatioa. 
fairs are held at theso times but on n smaller scale. Those celo- 
brated at tho capital of tho State avo alone worthy of mention, nind”* ■ 
These fairs take place principally by night, tho common reason 
giTen for this being that it is only in tho night that the Hindus 
can spare leisure from their mercantile pursuits. Denh hon hatti, 
rdi hon mela (shop-keeping by day, sport by night) is a well-kno^vn 
proverb to illustrate this. Tho principal Hindu fairs aro : (1) Tho 
Piiranmdslii, held on tho 31st day of Kattik,to celebrate the last day 
of tho Hindds’ year ;* (2) Tho Bisdhhiis hold on IstChdt to celebrate 
the new year ; (3) The Sambat to celebrate the 1st day of the 
Vikarmadityayoar ; (4) Tho Jetira Ittj, hold on the first Friday after 
the Holi festival, to celebrate tho bii-thday of tho Darya Sahib (or 
Darya Devta) ; (5) Tho Nand Ldl Ahddsht, held in Jeth or Har ; 

(C) Tho Pardahhandn, held nine days after the Dewali festival ; 

(7) Tho Gop AsMmi, held ono day before tho Pardahhandn and 
devoted to kine worship ; (8) Tho SukhrdmDds Tkahhar, held on 
tho last Sunday of Sawau and again on tho Sunday after the 
Dowdli, at tho tomb of Sukhnim Dds, Thakkar, near Bahawal- 
pur j (9) The Dharmsdl Seica Panthi^ held on tho last Friday of 
Sawan ; (10) Tho Narsiugh ChaudaSt hold in the sarai Bhabhran 
on the 14tb of Joth, in honour of Barnakash and Narsinghji ; and 
(U) The Uam ^aumi on tho 9th of Ch6t to celebrate the 
birth of Ihija Rdm Chandar. 

Tho principal sports and games of the State are (1) IVrestl- Eporti tnd 
ng; (2) Shatranj or cboss;(3) Chanpat or Chaupar (a game 
plaj'od with dice); (4) Tdsh (playhig^jards) ; (6) Ihhi-pur (a 
gambling gamo played with cowncs) ; (C) Kabntar hdzi, rearing 
ar kooping sporting pigoons yriih which contests are held, tho 

Dwners trying to oiitico away each other’s pigoons; (7) /afetme (or 
mirlion), da shtkdr or pig-baiting; (8) Nalt pagran (nali, owrist 
md pagran, to hold) ; (9) Mallhan (a kind of wrestlmg in which 
tho performers try to pull their rivals to tho ground by tugging 
cloths wrapped round their waists); {10) Danda pagran {danda, 
a club), a gamo in which two sit facing each other holdinr' a club 
between their feet, and each trios to wrest the club by pulling it with 
his hands; (11) Panja pagran (paiya tho hand and fivo°fingers) 
a gamo played by interlocking of lingers; (12) Kaudd:abaddt[ 
tho well-known gamo of tho Punjab, deriving its name from the 
two words uttered by tho phyers when playing it; (13) TParya, 
a gamo like tho Bnghsh “ prisoners* baso ” ; (14) norso-incin^* 
and (15) Saunchi, tho universal Punjabi gamo : it is pbved in tho 
State by tho ]>eoplo of tho Ubha. 

' • ■ 0«B*ief 

cUliitt. 


*-uij smiii DiUa Ijoncrally oolonivd) ol wood {chUdf), or witL martlo. 
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.iCEAP,’I,C. ;,(o) Gerianov Gedian't phycd with small pieces of vrood; (t) 
iPop^ion gamelike “ roiiadors”, played imth.fl alioebybc^J 

* - riding on eacb, othci'^s backs; and (7) 'Mundrpata, a game plajel 
ohUdMn!'’^ within a circle drawn on tho gi'ound with four spaces marked of 
.inside it : a boy witli n whip pursues the other players, who, b 
avoiding his blows, most not cross these spaces. ; 

inieeiisDeoni ' Tlio principal miscellancons amusements aro: — (l)iSi 2 Mr,i* 
»mQienienti. — Evciy -Siinday in the month of S'lwan the Hindci- 

of Bahawalpur as'^cmble on the banks of canals and there 
bathe and feast and make raeny. Similarly, on the Fridays oi 
the same months the .Mnliamm-idans gather^; at the canals and 
bathe and feast. This is called Sdicmii-tnandn't. A similar 
celebration takes place after a shower of ram during the monsoon: 
(!2) Jhu-n/iry a kind of dancing performed on marriage and 
'other joyful occasions by rings of men {ihiimar Tnarduejn), or oi 
Tvotnon‘{)7ium'ir z>tldtntn)^ or of both iilmmar rnidui"). It has 
various form-*, such as surf/, •tdLtmiivali or Qhhej, hilhdiciit, 
and /i/ienoir. : .(3) Dhar^ol, a singing and dancing game, commOT 

in Mmehiuabad only : (4) Chdndni da gdtuan, singing of songs ic 

the open air on moonlight mghts by mrls of the CJbha villages : 
(5) Biijhdr tf, asking and solving riddles.by the village girls lO 
their houses by night. 


Names and Titi-es. 

^rfiflirr Yhe names of Muhammadan# generally begin with HtTithamnad 

'or Gtddm and end In RJuin or Bakhfih The names aro mostly 
those of the' saints in whom the people believe, e.g., Pir Pakhsh, 
Qhuldm Fahh\ Gitldmx Fftidd, &o. As a distinction -in social 
status a’Baddpotra and a Pathan are called Khan. The Keh- 
Mni scion of the Daddpotra . clan is addressed as TTad^M (big 
person], ABdIoch or a Machhi rnis is called a i&flrdar. ASajjddn 
of a shrine is called-thp iJidh Bdhib or Uazrat Sahib and his col- 
laterals Sihibzddas^ 'bj which last title the relatives of the ruling 
cluof ‘ax ’0 dlso address^, .'The big landlords in the Lamma are called 
JZars', ' The Hindns have generally Rdm or Mall after their names. 
A' ^Hindu of ordinary status in State service is called Ldhiji: ii ho 
reaches a' higli position such -ns that of Tahsildar or Magistrate 
hb' .‘is caUoiri/aAf'il anti if still further advanced Diwdn.. 

ieuUkntuV Hindu womoii do not call by name their husbands, mothers* 

**** in-law; older -sister-in-law {nthdni), older brother-in-law (jsih), 
f ather-in.law ' and bther elder members of the' family of their hus- 
baiidsj Theyicall tficifa ly some particular signs or by saying 
" father of so and so,” “ mother of so and so’.” Similarly, no Hindu 
, _ , woman would call by name auy senior male member of family after 

his death. Again, nb Hindumalls by name on the god Haniimin, 
frOni morning ,till doOd. ^ ' TF, ty bo would calbhim Mahibift 

the idea being that th'o -god* is always asleep from morning till 
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on. If a child is lx)rn to a Hindu inliis old nge, or if all of Ws CEAP^C. 
ildron haro died in tlieir infancy and another child is aftoi^ards population- 
im, ho gives a contemptuous namo to tho nov’-born infant, 2 s-otewortb/ 
ch as, if it is male, Khola. (ass), Vodihi (frog), Timlon (a "worra peculiarities, 
dung), Z?a/Jiz' (go-hetween), Afakauta {inSQct)^Chu?if^> (a su’OGpor), 
hulia (a rat) ; if a female, Jla'ui^{a doo), Ghultn (swcoporess), 
hiri (a sparrow), liilli (a cat) Snch names, it is bolioved, save 
lildren from the evil influence of lioavou and tUo genii. 


Proverbs. 

Hindus and Mohammadans have v.arious proverbs against each other, 
las;— A Jdl, complaining of an exorbitant rate of usun, extorted by a Ainhamms- 
Irdr, ^Till say, even before a com t: JJAed mitllevllh jhunga, t.e., tbo dan. 
riocipal is a Bbeep mid the interest a camel. About a Kirlr who is in 
ppearance a bhagat or virtuous man, but wbo is of o crnel disposition, it 

i said :—Da7id qasai, munh bhagtd' • * * • 

f aibutcher.’- Hindda remark of !' 

ardt, Sileka i6 JumviardL * Tho^ ^ ^ 

light as a hard!, when euddenly Jummardl' (Tliureday) ‘falls upon them’— 
rhorsday being the day of general begging and cbarily-rcceiving on tho 
lart of tho poor. Kirdrs consider agneuitoro a troublesomo occupation 
ind say s— 7 i»Ad« jutfe hhCk, tnthh na autte rttk. ‘ Those wlio work wells 
Jo not sleep undisturbed.’ 

Certain tribes and occupations are in general looked down upon, rrorerbi 
Thus there is a spying about Suiidrs and Kaldls .dsc pdsc icesicd iha parti* 

IhdKar aunidr, Tinoii mil na huude (c hinder, Idz, laldl. *A thag, ^”4 tribes. 
thdkar and a «nndr like a monkey, <v hawk und a itaiii] cannot be Aiithfol, 
i.e., trustworthy friends.' .So, too, it la said Pdo/i chsrhe sktkdr te Rabb 
khatr guzdrd. '* Tho weavers bare gone ahunling, may God provent o-il.’ 
iltiUa na Qdxi ihatkihi d miirurf/. ‘ If no Mulla or Qazi hvo in a 

Tillage all goes well.’ Jal hinni chat * Jats lick cooking vessels.' 
k Somo names are looked on m a b-id light, c.g. :—JTiiri, ndldfq 
Lrfdrhf — ‘Hdri is a bad lot 5 ilanghn te Jitrandii, Injh nahhi ihxKaitdn— 

'‘Manghii and Jiwan.'in cannot do any task whatever;' Tdrd, paVii. 
tford — *Tdra Cliand is a savage;' Sdin margeo wen fe «dn Ixathd 
Srnhd--' His master died and ho beg.m to call himself Katha Singh;* 
iJothrt Indde, iTfiddon kaddr, K)ioia \haue gold — ‘Botha Itfim deserves 
to bo drowned, Kuddnu MhI will jump about and Khot.d RAm will 
be drowned;’ /unman, A-nrlift-Aartimwdn— ‘ Joforra (a proper name) 
is like a tortoise A'anuti gii Mtilldn, «o cnon tie, «o ono» dn—' Nnniin 
Mai went to ilchAn, he neither tmik a present from this place nor 
brought one biick ; ’ Jlya Mian .lluUhatr, tnvnh hala te nile pair—' Here 
comes Ml jn Abulkhmr with n blackface and blue foet ’ (a curse); ^cV 
, te ehhalre, Lugnnte hvri uc.— 'BassnlA ji i« come back with an empty 
I baskot ut last.* 

Tbo following proverb is BSfd of a minh, or~ha/iu (fon'a wife) who 
>1 apparently fooliili but who fcalJy inloiids to deceive :—£'a» lo!on ehori * * 
di'dii, tnanh tidi tioff/idfi ica/ri /fc— * I hare stolen ndsA (a kind of pulse) 
from niy mothor*in law and waul it to he exchanged for pepper (t e., fer a 
more prccioci article !j. About a woman dcstituto of manner* it is said 
Ap kerkol/i xrfhrt dhc. 'Sho is hsrtelf a slut and hlam*» tbeconrl- 
Tsrd (A bad werkmtn quarrels with his t«o!i) Ait Ao-y* frpirci 
; cjhtrt. * .‘'be ; slwsT* wear* . Cue drc»», hut is naked on a fciliTo day. 

About a wemsQ of netoriou* character it is said /p ketre toraVr* 
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haxin laice phahri. *lf slio bo of good clinrnctcr, who is t m 
blflmo her.* About n woman who is loved by her husban i 
said : — Shoh de man hhani, ie hamli hlil sidni. ‘ A woman whom er 
band loves is reckoned wise though sho may bo a mere tool. ^ 
woman whoso husband is not ploa«ed with her bat who deman s a- 
from him it is said -(o) Ilian munh un Me, hiht ehakar tcajidae, 

Oh nah kappan kon phirdd he, oh nkhendi he hula ghard de. («) ■ 

band does not touch her and she is distributing sugar,’ (t) ‘ the bu^^ 
trying to cut off her nose, and she asks him to make her a nose-ring- 
considered wise to rule women with an iron hand, and there is a P i 
saying : -Ghore kon talld hhalld, Ran kon khalld hhalld. ^ 
grass) suits a horse and beating with a shoe a woman.’ _ . 
who is not on good terms with her husband’s peoplo.it la ' 
pckenerc, sditarianndl'kherc (or) Jende pele vere, pera7i nal • 
woman whoso parents* house is close to her husband's is nlwaya q 
ling unreasonably with his relations or is striking her feet w i o 
with a view to pick a quarrel. About a woman who frequently vi- ^ 
parent it is eaid : — Dhaindi pnundt pekidn de hadd. ,, 

Happen she must go to her parents. A woman usually • 

relations on her parents’ side more indnlgently than thoy 

husband, and there is a well-known saying:— At/d 

Shotah man pakkd, Ayd pag teal da aakka, Tarak maa ? 

«-Whon a relation on the pareut’e side comes she nt once cookb 

but when one on the husband’s fide comrs she 

(t.tJ., reluctantly).’ About a bad tempered woman it 

marc, Kclon (U ica sdre. * When at a distance eho displays mnc 

but when you gcUclose to her even the air breathed m passing c 

Womon are supj^gp^ to liavoless affection for their kinsto^ 

strangers. Acer ^5 j ^ popular saying-— 

„dlmel ^Sho.sf .clationsbnta 

JjV/»“!?\aro'consi.tored to be of feeble in 

heels ' Speakingly Prtrt <f,' mat khun Wich. A pgopia say 

Bangui of the protended mourning of women h ti 

"a the ipe. 'Tbe woin«=. 7 e"'r of fr< 

(chaste Tbk^SiU. e ^ hibt s'ltn » woman oM 

character who prefcen^?* Cbaudr^h ,3 nicknamed 

Slti-SatU. Anoutep.jPl'' i |,i»h mo"' wonld try to be bp; 

without being ufteedeij tof ""S" present is opprobrion 

styled as the phatolcan. for, >>x ‘hose p 


'l ’ , 1. • ' I 

Generally speaking HiA ^pJI ^3 Aluhammadana are sub 

flatterers. When meeting^a p^d«s tiiey invoke ble>-siDgs on him 

such benedictory phras’es as:— thiioi * May God bless yo 

Jind pxd jium. ‘May you^Iiv^ long.’ Waddi drja, tldwi. ‘Mayy 
have a long' life/ Shdld fdndn ihiv:m. ‘ May you be like (prosf 
like) the stars.’ Jithe pair horn, vthe khoir houU ‘May your feet 
attended with welfare.* 8 ohni sihaf hovd . ' ‘ May you enjoy sound heall 
Jitren hoiccn. ‘May yon live long’ Lakhaxi te qalam hoxci. .‘May yc 
pen be over millioDS.* Ihishman dd viii\lkh 6 li jdut, duslinan raddho\ 
attack never eocceed against you and may he come 
nought. Bachndn de shphr ihircntn. ‘Way you have as many sons 
may populate cities (t.c., a large number of Vins).’ ShaU ghot thiven 
May yon beerme a bndegrocuj, ie, mty you'^tSxnmrried.’ 'J'his is ad- 
aressed to youths.^ 'Addressing the Kawab they Bay''^iloitdnvdld if/» 
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t ai baas^ahC horn. ‘ o Poarl-woivTing Nnw&b, may your kingdom bo CSAP^I.C. 
of health.’ Population. 

Although everybody admits that ponerosity and hospitality aro s>tir!ekl>nd 
1 qualities, yet if any ono who aponds more than ho can afford or tries 
ose as a very rich man or is solf-conccitcd, he bocoraos tho subject of tho 
jwing sayings : — Ghar gheonahinte phulke ahokh jsahdwiii. ‘Ilohas 
ghi in his honso, but orders his wife to make' tho bread red in gAt. 
n mang'Aon iiangv, dAt do ndn buahkn. *Tbo mother lias not sufficient 
>b to cover her nakedneso, but hor daughter’s natno is bundle of 
hes.’ Ghar na falXan cAdffdn, le bdhi chiman go I In his lionse 
has no bread to oat while ho himself is walking outsido in gardens, 
or A/ocAidn da dAoj PofAdndn di. ‘His houso is liko that of a shoe- 
ker and ho displays the pomp and magnificence of a Pathdn.’ Jdt di 
nmi, Khtcdja Khtz di dohlri.' *Sho is a tortoise by caste and says 
it she is a grand-daogbter of Khwfije Khizr (a sea deity, a prophet 
wording to Uuhammsdane). Ohar icteh aid nahtn tod hazmi dd khalal. 

[o has no flour in his house (t.c., ho is too poor to afford daily bread) but 
mplains of indigestion.* Oh ueld nd eambhdt, jadon chabenda hen 
Aoftdn di ddl ? 'Have you forgotten the time when yon lived upon 
am-nulse ?’ JUdn jainhdi ganji, sal ghore aabdli ‘Her mother is bald- 
‘odod and sho has seven horses laden with baggage.’ Qalr kutte di, 

Alef^ viaahru, * A dog’s tomb with a silk covering.’ Akhi tabhhc nd nan 
htrdgh Shnh. ‘ Ho is destitute of oyo*sight but his name is Cl'irSgh 
lidh (cAtrdgA means a lamp..’ About a person who very itricUy 
jsorvoa cAAot (literally touching which is considered to cause impurity) 
is raid OAar t?«ocAi4n dd, nen dharmsdl. ‘ The house belongs to 
loe-makers and its name is dAarmsdf {a Hindu temple). Hindds strictly 
bstain from touching hido, Ac. Peo na mdri Ittkkal, puUar t{r ahdas 
The father noyor shot a reed stalk and the son is an archer I 7am na 
7i<}ft, Aaitrs fri.* 'Kothiog good has fallen to bis lack since birtb, bat 
till bo boasts.’ 


Tho people uso tho following proverbs about tho authorities and 

heirdf*' . — •» r. .. 'Seven aboBt Oit* 

ilovis > honour a****®^ 

8 save- ■ , , bom the 

penalties of Iho law have had no effect I Dddhe na wapar, denhidn 
^Atadidn Shah. ‘ Hove dealings with a mighty person (an officer) and 
yon are sure to lose.' ilit/dsaf Aiydsaf, * Rnliog is wisdom.’ Bxpdhi di 
egdrighora d» pjVAAdri. 'It is not sife to go id front of a policeman or 
to go to tho back of a horse, for yon most receive a kick.’ Jhar di dhup 
gfiariA df ehup, garden di muk, aur di gut. *Tbo sunlight after tho rains 
when clouds altogether disappear, the silenco of a person oppresied 
by an official, a fist on the neck and tho onset of a boar aro too severe 
to bo borne.’ Ihis proverb is used when a person does not meet 
justice. Sandfi fjit sawayd, iViidc Aamon dyd. * Uo is tho favourite of 
— t....-— i. — ^ ,» * hy the rulers).’ 

This proverb 

■ i andAxt. ' The 

■ ■ to a eipdhi or. 

■ I ■ . 'Salutations' 

aro made lotho nuthoritVs, but all soch ^respect is fruitless.’ This is used 
when an t Ulcer does not listen to the repeated solicitations of a candidate 
for service. I’afAd Bdjt, tatha parjd {Like master, like man). 'The sub* 
jecl^ are the followers of their rulers.* Phirhnr na gotht Datht na Paloeh, 

Adktrv no dost. *Tho Incgs OTO not flesh, Uathii ia not Halocb, to a valer 
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CHAjP.tI.’C/.i8,no body^e ffiendr This proverb is csed to denote tbo infidelity of the 
Pnmiirfiftn siithorities. Kandhi te vsasnA, tc Khtodje iidl tcotr. ‘ Wliile lirinp on the 
bank of a river it is not proper to bo inimical to Khw.^ja Khizr.<*J This 
Pro»Brb8. proverb is used to preach the idea of keeping friendship with Governinent 
piddd te palld ttnon na karye ranj,Je hik Icon mone phirle^ 
cffieUlt* dtcan panj. 'Do not feel angry if 'a peon or grey hair appears; if yon 
send back- tlio -peon or plnck the grey hair, mind that five others- will 
appear. Chor chakar^ wanjdrd ghar dtce te jdpe. ‘"^Vhen the thief, the 
Government official and lb e trader rotnrn to their 'home safe, deem it 
good news.' This proverb Is based on the idea that Government service i» 
fraught with danger.^ 


(U Aacordiog to MahominadBB m/tbolafir be it tho ralar of rirari. 
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NOTE A. 

• Ancestry op the Nawabs of Bauawalpub from father to'bon. 

(1) Abba?, (2) Abdullah, (3) A3f, (4) Muhammad, (5) Abd 
J’afar Abdullah Matisur, second 0<ilipli of Baghdad, (136 — 158 H.), 

(6) Abu Abdullah Mubammad-al-Mnhdf, SrdGaUph (158 — 169 H.), 

(7) Al3u Muh>inima»i M lisa Alhadi, 4th Caliph (369 — 170 H,), (8) 
Al-Hariin-ur-Eashfd, 5th Caliph, (170 — 193 H.), (9) Abd Is-haq 
Muhammad M’utasira, StliCahph, (218— -227 H.), (10) Abu! Fazl 
J’nfar Almutawakkil-ala- Allah, lOth Caliph, (232 — 247 H.), fll) 
Talha Muwallaq, (12) Abul Abbaa Ahmad Alm’utazid-billah, 16th 

Caliph (279—289 H.). - . - . .. ■ 

18th Caliph (295—3201 

2l8t Caliph (829— 333 E . 

Caliph (381 — 422 H.), (10) Abd J’afar Abdallah, Qatm-bi-Amrillah, 
26tli Caliph (422—467 H.), (17) EHhair-ud- Din Muhammad, (18) 
Abul Qasim Abdullah Almuqtadi-bi-Amrillah, 27th CaHph (467— 
487 H.), (19) Abul Abbas Ahmad, Almustazhir-billah, 28th Caliph 
(487—512 H.), (20) Abd Abdullah Muhammad Almuttaqi,* Slst 

Caliph (530— 555 F ' ' 

82nd Caliph (555 — ** 

bi-Amrillah, 83rd 
A nn dsiTi-li-dlnillah 

Muliammad-ut-Tdhir, 35th Cafiph (622 — 623).* (26) Abul Qdsim 
Ahmad Almustansir, tho first Egyptian Caliph (659—660 H.), (20) 
SulWn Ydsln, (27) Shdh Sultdn Subnil, (28) Shdh Aqil, (29) Shdh 
Muzammil, (30) Sultan Ahmad S.im, (31) Amir Ibban l^in, (32) 
Abdul Qahir, or Krihir Klutn, (33) Sikandar Khan, alias Sangrdsi 
Khan, (34) Amir Fatch-ollab Khan, alias Thull Khan, (35) Bahd- 
uUaU KMn, alias BhalliKhiin, (3G) Avniv ChsLuni (87) Diud 

Klmii I, (38; Mahradd Khdn, (39» Muhammad KL-in I, (40) Dadd 
Klidn II, (41) Aralr Chandar Khan, (42) Amir Sahh KMn, (43) 
Ilaibut Khiin, (44) Bhakbkhar Kban I, (45) Bahsidur Khan I, (46) 
Bhakhkhar ICian II, (47) Amfr Muhammad Khan 11, (43) Ffroz 
(or Piruj) Khan, (49) Bahadur Khan II, (50) Amir Mubarak Khan 
I, (51) Amir 8adiq Muhammad Klutn I, (52) Mawab Fateh Khan I, 
(53) Nawab Muhammad Bnhdvral Khdn II, (51) NaTvflb Sadiq 
Muhammad Khiin II, (55) Xaiviib Muhammad BaM^ral Kban III, 
(50) Xawib Fateh Khan II, (57) Nairab Muhammad Bahawul Khdn 
IV, (58 1 Narnib SAdiq Muhammad Kbin IV7 (59) Nawib 
Muhammad Bahiiral Khdn V, (present ruler). 


(0 CbiP&i RKio IiaJ fttioUier •on, ininpi] Uthli Cbia, wbo«« toa wm 
totcavr ci tb» foUoro d/nutj of Stndaiu kicfi. 


KAlbon, tbo 




NOTE B.— GENBALOGIOiL TABLE OP ABBlSI SAHIBZADAS OP BAHAWALPUE. 

SifDIQ MUHAMMAD KHXN I. 



CHAPTER IL-ECONOMIC. 


Section A*— Agriculture. 

lUveo distinct /-jnes of cultivation nin parallel to one anotljor CUAP.II.A^ 
the whole length of the State, viV., the Holif or OholisUiii, tho Agricultare 
Nahia Cholishmi, (the intormodiato canal irrigated tract), and tho ^ ricaUoral 
Sindh or diwyiii (riverain). Tho Khririf ci’ops in tho Oholistiin conditions, 
depend entirely on the small rainfall of .Inly and August. They aro 
generally sown, when the rain has ponnoated tho soil to a dopth of 
24; or more nnp'ils (finger -breadths), bvrt this amount of moisture 
is hardly euflicient to mature them, and at least two more showers 
at, intervals of a month or so aro needed after tho seedlings havo 
ivimg up, though sometimes one heavy shower will sufTico. Tho 
oln lands aro reg.nrded as thaiuU or sard, ic., cool, and have a 
:oat capacity for retaining moisture. Excepting the dahrs'^^ of 
ahilwalpuvand Ahmadpnr, which aro imraixed loam, they have 
onorally a layer of sand sc.ittcrod over them by hurricanes from 
ho groat In<Uan desert, whicli while f.icilitaling tho percolation 
if rain water to the loam below also provonts ovap^iintion of tho 
noisturo beneath it, so much so that a hoary anr^dd-mmh (late 
\ain in Assiin or Soptembor-October) is quite enough to ripen tho 
Habi in the Cliolist^ln, whore, liowovcr, tho Rabi aro.a is goiierally 
small. In Minchinnlijd and Kiiairpur, howovor, tho Cholisti'ui has 
more rah//a than A7t»Vrt and this soil is oxtromoly lotontivo 
of raoUturo. Tho Tihha ratiilas aro damper than tho lorol soils, 
and thoroforo produce more luxuriant crops. Uotween tho CliolisUlr 
and tho riverain tracts tho Kbarif crops depend mainly or 
inund.ation canals .aided by inln, or where the lands are ntifar 
i.c,, above tho level of canal irrigation, the cultiv.atiou i*? doiion 
dent on wells (kurdh jcdht). In tho wihri, or intormediat< 
tract, there is nn ample supply of water from tho imnidatioi 
c.umls for tlio Kliarif. For tiioRabi iirigation connnonco.s on thi 
20tli of Saw.ui and la'^ts until the canals ce.iso to flow, ».e 
gonomlly till tho end of Octolror. The I.inds of this hithdr («• 
intermediate zone) are also regarded flu fknudi ; and or ranv 
(irrigation) ofToctod in Soptcml)or-Octol>or will suffico to rijicn tli 
Rabi crop^. Old do^orted beds of the river or dopres-^ion- 
(gonomlly called hnri/-irh, hudhi-<, tnriji’*, bduV, diivix 

fahhidus, vatrjti.x, etc.,) arc, however, filled with c;mnl water, whic' 
is liftotl by f'r.'*, or Persian-whecls to high-lying land< am 
also spreads by capillarj’ attraction (callotl into the ndjoinitij 

lands. Tlie is groatlv accelerated by a shower nf nun ii 
nh^donor Assdn when the rooistiiro from lx?low, added to th 
rain from nhave, gives the hand a good icattar (or moistening' 

Lands on tho canal hanks liencfit by tapiji and .are reg.irdcsl a 
exet'llont for cultiv.ition. Tlie extreme htthdr (tiftur ht’hdr), o 
ri\*c’rain villip.", are eulirelv dependent on flocMls (r/i/i-rl, niU> 
i«<r or /wjl.yJjii). Kharif ' Iniravst can be grronn i 


(» hEU. 
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CHAP.n,A. them, firstly bccanso the floods prevent sovring altogether 
AgriCTltnxe away any crops that may haveljccn sown. Tbns the r 
tract is Idk. fasloy t.c., bears only a Rabi crop. Villagers 
coIdjUoMT' riverain tracts generally excavate unerases (ontlots) atsnitabh 
within reach of the floods and connect these xrith natural depi 
I*. • through which tho water can easily find its way to the 
(in'c/i-A-dr/i) lands. Often nalcdscs are dug under tho orde 
Bupervision of Stato officials. Besides this the depressions o 
which fill with water on the rise of tho river are ^ d; 
with bunds and from them Hcita^r.? are constructed to imga 
adjoining lands. Lands on tho river bank and on the fkdts 
also by 

Of tho total area cultivated in 1903-04, 923,950 a( 
nearly 94 per cent, were classed as irrigated. Of this area 1 
acres, or 14 per cent, wore irrig-ated by canals and wells 
acres, or nearly 1 per cent, by woUs alone and 035,224 a< 
C8’39 per cent, by canals only. In addition 96,278 ac 
10*3G per cent, were irrigated by tho river floods («at7a5); w 
57,993 .acres, or 0*24 per cent, wore dependent npon rain 
Tho Kohl soils in the Ubha arc of four kinds: — (I) 
Gasreirdlit containing two-thirds sand and one-third clay, 
assumes a blackish colour after rain. The particles of sai 
clay aro closely intermixed. If rain falls this soil yields sw 
J^^B^Il^je^following plants:— c7jHn?>ar (a kind of grass), * 
“ '* •««, Una, hajyhali, and hnzdrddni (p 

* *1 burning sensation , of the liver n 

(an aphrodisiac), hraham-dandi 


Cnltirated 

■na. 


J>IO\ 
"^''1 




4,,,/ 'lllMl), 

ll'h t'''"' 

''""■''‘"I. : 

"'ll,,, ''“'ii/niMl (ill, lord nsaiuiro. s 

'liln mil ^ "l’'W of jrass wlich mil, proiv in 
'I'y It n birvekish colour. 

'"IIockn„f„j '>i»/(ipy< (3), Tm-Balula is Boil covcvcil 

m tlio spontaneously -■ 


used to prepare calx 
Mf^i’X'oldiu If this soil he ph 
barloy, Mrawifm or 

'n HTidrof cucumber) « 

soil of 

raJckal^'' " 


™‘Wne°is'prodnS™u'^i| 

*"pod li“ o roturn. (4) «,n»i; 

»otbm„ of i,„“? o?m<!l 8 linmp nnd rcsombloB (Ii„„«l 1 

- ”><; ml, jmid umolding onrth. It coiibiiiiH Iie 

l__^cRoht|8oil9 of tlin l»ivn\n^ 

p»at) ji 


u^hiwtt ' ' "'f 'Or ■•"•■noal- „ ** JliaUrf, uii>l rA'Ifif if 
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CHAP.II.A.. jaiyli and karinh. {^)Pal‘kd-Bhaihtha.-—TMs is a hard moTJiidof 
AfriCTilture ^^nyielding earth on which nothing but Idmi^ will grow, (c) 
iv'iwan. Nitcan . — By this is meant the tract lying bf tween*" dahrf and sand- 
hills. The word literally means low. Niwam are believed to be the 
beds of rivers <«f ancient times. A 7iitran serves os a basin 
for the water which flows down from the sandhills and is cultur- 
able, iuhb'is or small tanks being dug in it to collect rain-water. 
Nuhri eoiif In the Dbha there aro two kinds of 11'7/in' lands; namely, Nairn 
intheObba. (jJiQitutdni and Naliri^Parydi, i e.^ land W'hich is adjacent to the 
river. ^Vhon irrigated by canal water, tbe foimer produces 
in tbo Babi, gj’am, h-arloy, tdrdiriira ov tts'un and in the Kharif, 
ino//£, 6d/rd, gaudrdt tnuwj;, jondr and makhU Canal land 
near the rivers is of four kinds-.— (I) Durclhinii. luostlj 
composed of white clay with a small quantity, perhaps one- 
eighth, of sand. It produces all the Habi nnd Kharif crops 
and is a first class soil. (2) N'drachln^ which has an upper 
layer of white and a substratum of black soil, just reached 
by the point of tbe plough when cultivated. It yields no Kharif 
and only a scanty Rabi crop of inferior quality. (8) MahUira or 
M(tl is a reddish soilbavinga sinface of clay with nn average 
depth of H feet, and a substratum of pure snurh Jn the Kliarif 
it only produces jotedr of infeiior .quality, or chart. It does 
not yield a Kabi crop because it requires a very large amount of 
water. (4) Shor^hnliar, a composition of white or black efllorc- 
Bcence in which nothing is grown. Tbe 7tah'i liind^> in tbe 
«oii*io Bamma are as follows :~(1) Dr'imvon which has an upper layer 
theLfimm*. Que OT two feot deep, of clay, and a pubstraium of pure sand. 

Pmminan is of two kinds ; (a) ii«n ,9 dmmmaji, in which nothing 

will grow, and (t) khds drammav, in which trees, plants and 
horbs generally grow. Usually only Kharif c‘ops are raised on ii, 
as jidciitional aater from wells is necessary for Rain ci ops sown 
on this soil, and canal water is seldom obuiinablo «»fter October. 
9ruiJi»ian is also called tbeia'jcaii or idnali (itt=heat), i.e., 
easily dried up by beat. ( 2 'CA<A/, a first dahs soil having a deep 
layer of clay on top, with sand lying some distance below. If 
canal water is allowed to stand for a chattpaltra or 12 hours in 
child soil it retains sufficient moisture for the ripening of 
Kabi crops, such as wlieat, gram, &c., no second watering from 
a canal or a well beinw necessary. (3) .Soiusari, though mixed with 
l-allar, has a good deal of clay and provided it gets pleniy , of 
, - water yields rice. ‘Without water it is useless. If water lies on 
the surface for a long timo rice {shdli) decays, and hence an 
outlet is required to secure a good crop. Generally h'mgni is 
sown in it. Sainsdrt is of two varieties : — fa) That which 
produces on its surface a fine layer of white efflorescence »fter 
it is watered. This is called Zwn u^cti (t. c,, producing salt) and 
is best suited for Rowing wheat. (/*) That which has always 'a 
fine layer of whit© efflorescence over its surface,- nnd on being 
\ watered produces more. TWa is a bad soil and incapable of caltiva- 
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tioE: (4) TapcU (in Baluxwnlpnr Tali*sfl) is a hard salino soil of in- CHAP. 11, A. 
ferior quality ; min or canal Tvator over its surf ace evaporates quickly. Aprienlture 
The Khaiif crop can only flourish by repeated watorincs. Tboro are y^hr/ioni 
several tracts oitapeU iti Ahmadpur and Gothchanni ildqas. (5) Gis in the 
or gasdr in thoBahawalpur and Ahmadpur tracts contains more sand Lamm*, 
thiin clay. Without abundant watering (^cA:) crops will not flourish. 

Only Idji'di til and ioxcdr (Kharif crops) are suited to tins soil. 

(6) Hord in Gothchannft'Za^a is a hard clay which canhold water for a 
long timo andis adopted for rice cultivation. (7) Tikha shor in Ahmad- 
lur Tah^ is a soil with white offloresconco covered with darahh 
;rass : much water is given to it and Sdntvak is sown while the water 
s still standing, Sdnu-ak diminishes its efflorescence so that rice can 
)o sown in it tlio next year. (8) Ohikdwat is a very firm and cohesive 
;oil. Large clods of loam romain unbroken by ploughing and 
!o/raj 7 a-lovelling. It is a good soil, only one watering being 
mfficiont for maturing Rabi crops. (9) Gnsar in tho Lamma ildqa 
s a soft loam’, which is easy to plough and retains moisture. It is 
suitable for maize and joxvdr 

Tho riverain lands in the Ubha mo of tho following kinds: — Rirorarn 
(1) a mixture of sand and clav in tho proportion of ton* Jo the 

1 to 2. It is generally white in colour and low-lying It is a saddba ^ 
s.iil yielding only Rabi crops such as wheat, gram, barley, matar, and 
masar. It is also called dhartuhindh. (2) Malokhra is a hcoxjHaildba 
soil, wliich owing to it.- adhesive nature clogs tho ploughshare. It 
gives only Rabi crops of masar and choral. (8) J(et~Ratula, or land 
adjoining the river banks is of two kinds (a) with an upper layer 
of clay about one foot deep and a substiatum of sand (rapf-ary, 

{b) with an upper layer of sand 1 or foot in depth and caly 

underneath^ J oth kinds ere unciiJtiimbJo In the J.ammu tho inwin 

riverain soil is oftho following kinds:— (1) Latdr or tho soil on which •o't» 
alluvial deposits accumulato. All tlio Rabi crops can bo gi'owm on it. 

Latiir is of two kinds ; namely, {a) lhammnut and (/i) Chili, both of 
which liii VO nil endy been described. (2) Kolnirhhi or hibrdrhhi is 
noaily sterile generally coYCi I'd by a plant called fef, and is 
uncultunible, unt illloods wash it.s upixr surface and either the lower 
fltratiun of good soil, appeals, or now idluvium is deposite<l 
(3)J'aU{ /Kir or D«ir IS haul iinpcrmcablo soil, letaimifg water on 
il.s surface for a w^ek .at atime. It bears g^Kid Rabi crops, provided 
it has two or three wator-ings after lla* crop is scmui. (4) Chdrhiu 
is loam (uejn') aliout a foot dc<’p tntb a layer of sand is.‘low and is 
practically unculturablc, unttlii receives dejxjsits of nlhmum 
(called at). Wlicn the mins areplontiful the clayey bed of tho 
llakra (seo p'go 8) jiroduce.s very good Kharif crops. 

Tlio minf.dl in tho Stite, as has already liecn ►hown, is small B»ii>f»iL 
and nncort.ain — see pap.' 20 where the subject is treated fully. 

Aoi:ie*’i.TviiM. Oria:.\Tioxs- 

I’loiighing is iK'gun by dividing the field into jortions, c.allcd 
wmVu*. Thiw iirdhf lorra « set and it is the cu-stom always to 
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•start ploughing threo iJrrtJis simultaneously, and when onetMis 
completed, another is at onco marked out on the ground and opera- 
tions started in it to bring the miraber of portions Bimultaneously 
under the plough up to three again. Different crops receive different 
ploughing. Some crops rcceivo no ploughing, at all, such as 
charal, a kind of pea, which is thrown into the fissures ,of diying 
alluvial deposits, and indigo when it is sown broadcast in 
stubble of wheat after watering. Some crop^ such as peas, gram, 
tissun, sar/ioii, etc., are ploughed after the seed is sown,*^trhde 
othei-s i*eceivo ploughing before as well as after, such as wheat in 
lands where it is sown broadcast. In the case of Kabi crops, wbete 
lands receive more than one ploughing, it is the custom to leave the 
land to rest after the first ploughing for .a month or so, after which 
mtei-val it is again turned up {uihdr irendi he) by a second ploughing. 
The first ploughing is called the paid ; the second dohror Lei; the 
third ireh or tert'; the fourth chauhr or chauL In the Minchinabaa 
Nizamat, however, one plongbing is known as sin, and a field that 
baa been ploughed more than onco is said to have bad dohrt (double), 
trehri (treble), and chavhri (quadruple) sins. It is not uncommon 
for the neighbours to help each other in plongbing and sometimes 
four to five scores of ploughs are seen following each other in n line. 
This system of mutual help is called mngdff and is the custom 
also in other agricultural operations, such as the reaping of crops 
and c/iAer*iri^aV\stHtuto labour for the annual clearance of canals). 
Oxen arc generally emplOTed in ploughing, but camels are also used 
in the Chohstan tldqa. The task of ploughing is mostly entrust^ 
to grownup men; it is looked upon a^ veiy laborious and as requir-, 
ing both practice and strength. Hal kadhende ical (ploughs removo 
the graceful curves of the body); hal Icya svlehal (ploughing is not 
an easy task) ; and <^a6e hal tvahdwin fe ddniidn Icon jeaun p»cJichhe 
/la:^— i. e., if calves (r»iw and slender youths) were fit for ploughing 
who would caro for bulls, (namely, stout and strong young men), 
arc common sayings with regard to ploughing. 

After ploughing the ground is smoothed down and the clods 
broken by means of aheavy wooden roller called the merha or a beam 
called sohdga. The breaking up of the clods is supposed to preserve 
the moisture (traffar Oi* seh) beneath the surface. In gasdr lands, 
where no clods 'exist, or where clods have already been broken up, 
it is usual to employ a light variety I'f sohdga, or a flat beam known 
as ghxhal (lit. dragged). Where land is nauten' {i.e., newly broken) 
it is sometimes necessary to level the ups and downs of the field. 
This is done by means of danddl or hm which is a screen of wattles 
with a rako at the bottom. It is pulled by bullocks after the 
fashion of a plough. Tho process is also employed for turning up 
the soil and so increasing its j>roductivo capacity. Canal-irrigated 
hmds ard not usually diyidrf into small plots, but well .^lands' are 
gcnotally splitnp; tho partitions (ktetris) being' rectan^ilar iri shape 
and Surrounded by wota or tomms to prevent tho escape of water. 
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''•Lfnid is sown eitbor broacicaH or by ndli (drill)- Somo crops 
such as sarhon, itl and assiin are sown broadcast after mixing them . 
witheatth.'' Cotton seeds (pewe) aro with coA’^dung ,and 

dried before being scattered over tho ‘ground. Sugar-cane, is grown 
by the well-known process of aitting the cane above the knots 
and planting the knots in the ground, great care being 
taken in preserving the alcli (eye) of the Imot. Rice, tobacco, 
red pepper and onions are first raised in nurseries which 
are called the hija, angiiVy or the pantri, and then transplanted. 
The graiii used for sowing generally comes from the previous 
year’s crops. ‘ Of crops such as indigo, peas und tnmips, which are 
cut before they seed, a special plot is set aside for the purpose of 
seed production. No great care is taken in the selection of grain for 
seed. Some cultivators, however, pick out good «irs oijowdr, hdjra 
and wheat and keep them unthreshed till the time for sowing ariives. 
Wheat thus preserved in sheaves is called phamman or ynmman ; it 
produces first class wheat, but the pamman seed must have been 
produced at the haiwest of the previoun year, If kept longer it 
deteriorates.. * 


Weeding is not a general agricultural practice except in 
the case of tobacco, red popper, poppy and vegetables. Wheat 
fields aro also weeded out, but not so much to improve the 
crops as to get fodder (chim or ghd) for the cattle. Cotton 
fields are weeded when they lie near the homestorfd. 'Weeding is 
known as godi (in the Ubha) or drogrd (in the Lamma) and is 
carried on with a spud (ram^a). Tho principal weeds that grow 
among crops arc pdpra, a small plant about a foot high with 
purple flowers, sinji, a small plant with yellow floweis, jatisdgy 
dh iti<ijc or degencratod wheat, palrdhit 'dn, tandula and others 
mentioned under Tdora in Chapter I. 

Fonqing {lohra) is not common in villages except m tho fields 
close to tho village site, wlioro fences nj.adc of branches of iifr./r, 
jand, hariiih or ben trees are generally put up. Round towns 
nearly all tho fields have walled fences to protect them from wander- 
ing cattle, pig, jackal and hog-deor. This is csi'ocinlly neces- 
sary round Hahuwalpur town owing to tho proximity of thoznA-Aira 
(sAtV/iam forest preson’o). 

Watching {rdkhi or njAAdi) is necessary to keep ofT flocks 
of birds (jAnr) at tho time of the niK*ning of nil crops, but 
especially of wheat, /oirar and Idjrd, UTie watchman sits on n 
high platform 6omotime.s made of an earthen pillar (I'Utyf) 
but more often of a wooden stand raised on four stokes 
nlwnt 10 or 12 feet from tho ground, called the mannah or rnennfd, 
lie throws stones with a sling (I Aomhini) ^l the birds, or cracks 
a rope (/ru/), or merely cries and shouts nt them O' they appear, 
Tho watching is gener-ally done by the tenants theraselves, 
but, if iK't.vsvan', n sj'ocial watcher is al-o employed and rooeires 
ft wage of from one to two annas a day, nr, more gene.*al]j, is 
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CHAP. II.A. paid by a sbaro of tie crops. Fruit trcos ai o also iisuolly Tyatcbcd 
AgricTature by boys armed with bows and pollots of rand {ghitlel and gJtuhU). 
Watchih Scarecrows arc put np in tbo 6 elds to fngbten away bird®, 
a ^ ••'g' These are often black rags tied round poles stuck into the ground 
Heads of dead animals are also hung on poles fixed in tbe giound 
Jackals, pigs and foxes do much mischief and have to be kept ofi 
by watebing day and night. Field rats also cause great <!aniage 
and the fanner is powerless to protect bis crops from them. 
n«»piBp. Reaping (/jajji, Idi or icndhf) is generally done by 

cultivators themsGlvcs. However, when the fields are large it is 
nob unusual to engage labourers called laihdrs. These Aii/iars are 
paid in kind and tbo scale of thoir wages is described under'* flpii* 
cultural laliourf’r&." Cotton and red popper are picked mostly by 
women. In the case of jotedr and f-djrd heads alone are cut off. 
This process is known as lipa or Id fn. 

Thresiimtf. When tho corn is reaped, it is gathered into butidlcs which arc 
taken to a clean plot of land, called pj)*, irhcre the threshing [pdl) 
takes place. The first stop is kdn khinddnivan (to lay out the 
com in a oiioularheap round a stick called In the case 

of wheat the crop thus laid out is left to dry for three days, while 
jowdr and hdjrd take soven or more days, after whicli threshing 
proper begins. Tbe process consists in fastening together two or 
more bullocks by n rope (mer) which is f^stoned to tbo central stick, 
and driving them round and round from right lo loft, '/’ho man 
who drives tlw bullocks is called pa/iei a. When the threshing is 
completed tbe corn is gathered into a stack c.aUed the dhara. 
When the crops are not very large tbe groin is^ beaten out mtb 
sticks. This is invariably the case with mdkhi (maize). Til is 
held upside down and shaken by hand, and c/iroa is beaten out 
against tbe sides of a pit in the ground. The best time for 
threshing is supposed to be tbo midday when solar rays fall 
p 0 i pendicularly upon the bead, and hence the Iccal distich: I?of* 
ra/in, tc (idh j/n/iii ; i. e., when paths are deserted (by travellers 
owing to the noonday heat) then is tho time of threshing. 

Winnowing. When threshing is over and the corn .stacked, it is cleaned 
with a ba.«kct (<;hhaj) held in a man’s band above his head to 
catch the breeze. The stronger tho breeze, the quicker the 
winnowing. The •winnower is almo'st always a hlmja or Intdnd, 
but pdoltx (wcarora) and wochis (sboemak*-vs}, as also s^une of tho 
cultivators, occasionally do tho work. 

sioriBf. The groin, when ready, is stored in palhjs which are circular 

chambers ^Y^tfa mud domes and made of sar (leaves of Jedna), 
or inid (matting made of sor). These pallds a»’o raised about 
2 feet above the level of tbo ground to keep off white ants. They 
aro plastered over with mud and vary from 8x4 feet to 20 X B 
feet in size. Tho pa/f<» is always erected in tho open air to save 
tho grain from weevils.' ’People storing only ' a small quantity of 
com keep it in mnd bins or jare {kalhota, gaud, or Cholri) furmehed 
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with a .liolo at the bottom, ■which is called am. Big -zaminddrs CHA^'II,A 
have osaally granaries of burnt brick with paved floors and mud- Agriculture 
washed cells {poche kothe), in which the grain is stored.. Leaves of . 

tobacco, which are supposed to destroy white ants and other insects, 
are sometimes strewn in these cells. A number of pallds lying 
together is called a hhdnda. 

'I’ho most important agricultural implement is the plough Agricnitor»i 
{hat). It is of two kinds, the knng hal and the hal. The 

knng h'll consists of a wooden beam {hale) to the upper end of ancea. 
which the yoke {panjdli) is attached, while the lower end is 
fastened to the kvrh (a piece of wood in which the iron blade is 
fixed) and to the rtatln or jdnuki (a piece of wood to which the 
mui/ara or handle is joined). The cftunt /m/ is made up of a bevel- 
sbaped piece of wood, in the interior angle of which is fixed the 
hale (pole), and at its lower extremity a short piece of wood, called 
chuni, on which the plough-share is placed, panjdli, or yoke, 

comes next. This consists of a bar of wood, called paf/tora, into 
either ends of which two pegs, called thawhh and wetan, are fixed 
and between them the necks of the bullocks are placed. Tho other 
implements commonly used by the culti-vator are the ndU (drill 
for sowing seed) which consists of two halves of bamboo or 
some other wood 8 feet long, joined together to form a tube 
fitting into tho circular hole of a wex^en cup called atopa; 
kahi or kasi, an iron mattock ; irahaula, a small iron mattock 
with a long wooden handle ; kuhdrt or hilhdri, an axe ; danddU, 
a wooden spade ; jondra, a wooden rake ; ditrx, a sickle j 
meiha or sohdga, used for breaking clods and smoothing tho 
i ground 5 chhnj, a winnoAving basket ; khambhdm, u slmg made of 
* rope, to scare away birds ; tridnguh a polo H feet long, to tho 
lower end of which aro fastened from 8 to 10 sharp pointed 
pegs about 1-| feet long, iisod for winnowing ; danddl, a kind of 
mko uesed for levelling and somotimes for clearing silt in bods of 
canwls ; •amla (spud) used chiefly in wooding; and dtpltphi for mak- 
ing boles to fix wooden poles m thopiV (threshing floor). 

Ah a rule, verj’ littlo atWntion is paid to tho rot.ation of crops BotsUon ef 
and fallows. In Iho Khairpur Tahsll, howover, rotation is now 
iH'ing practised. Tho . rotation goncmlly commences with 
wheat in tho Kabi followed tjy «n indigo crop winch lasts for 
till'd' Years and then wheat again. Anathcr soiics begins 
with wlicat in tlio Hnhi followed by joxcnr in tho Kbanf ; after this 
tho soil i'^ .allowdl te Ho fallow for twoycars, the same rotation then - 
Iving continued. Maizo (-nalH) and nec are generally followed by 
wheat all over tho iSintc. Anotlier common system of cultivation 
i.x todivitlo l.ind into two jiortioas and sow one with Kabi crops and 
the other with Khar.f ; then in the following year, the first is 
sown with a Kharif and the second with a Habi crop. 

Manure (ii/.l, Lif/o', ju'li or rbK) is not in comme-n u>e in ifasm. 
the State, nor is any scientific method of manuring known to the 
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CHA5.II.A.. people. The only crops -wliich arc manured ore those which arc 
Agrictature weeded, sach as tobacco, red pepper, vegetables, 

&c. Ojiiona, too, ai-o sprinkled over vrithpdh (jTowdered cowduog). 
flDure. droppings (r»enpa«) of sheep and goat form an excellent 

manure, and owners of flocks are induced by payment to keep 
tboir animals near wolls. Usually, too, the cattle of several 
persons are collected together and kept on the lands of the different 
owners in tnm for periods of about a fortnight. Some well-to-do 
faimors collect mnnuie in large heaps and have it earned to tbo 
fields by Dayas or Bathymas at a cost of one pice per iorfl (sack). 
The walk or stalks of indigo forma good manure for wheat fields. 
Tho silt deposited by canals and river floods {mal, wnL'dn, at, 
or too is considered very fertilising. Ashes of cowdung 
also naed in nm’sories, tho seed being mixed with it and then 
aoAvn. The sewage and sweepings of Bahawalpur town are Bold 
by tho municipality ut tho following rates: — 

Cow or buffalo dung ... ... 5 carts per rupee. 

Shfrep OP goat’s dung ... .. 4 „ „ 

Nfghtsoil ... ... 8 „ „ 

In. towns where vegetables arc largely produced, sneh 
Ahmadpur, Khnnpur and Khaiipuv, cowdung and nightsoil 
largely used. Animal bones are not thought much of by tbe 
people. 

Doable In where rice is cultivat d, the rice lands are always 

eroppmg double*oropped {dofasli^ i uizt, rice in > (ho Aharif and wheat 
or chardl, gram, imitii and ifnrhon either separately sown, 
or m combination, in the Rabn ‘Wheat fields aro sometimes 
sown with jotuaV or. bdjrd in the Khan'f, but in this c.iso a large 
qu.'intity of manurelfl requii-cd, especially id the case of /oiorfr which 
is believed to exhaust tho land greaily. In well lands the 
plots sown with vegetables are frequently under crop all tho yes'll 
round. In such cases tho patches ai o very ^small and, gener/»JJry''Iymg 
near towns, receive plent^^ VLfiiliui’e. 

Popniatioa I’ho agTicultural population of the State amounted iu 1901 to 
•npiged in 555,814 persons, or 77*1 of the total population of tho State, 
en^ on^/gri' Tho Cultivated area of tho State amounted in the same year to 
6»unre. “ 1^338 gquaro miles, SO thei'o wovo d'lh agidculturists to tho square 

milo of cultivated area. 

ARricoUnrai Day laboureTS aronot generally employed except at harvest 
tha'’!!”* 5o time. They are, however, hired to clear silt from canals .and 
® Vator-conrses (/cassii). In this case daily wages vary from 4 to 8 

annas, the work being generally done by contract Labourers are 
also Bomotimes employed for ploughing, receiving per head from 8 to 
G annas a day and tSso thrir noonday or evening meal as well [chopri 
and sliakkar). Some well-to-do tamintfari who consider plough* 
ing derogatory and also Hnfr eaminddrs or hail-hars not infrequently 
engage labourers by the month at a time at a wage of Rs. 7 .or 8 . 

- Ftqm laboorcie ore gencially paid in kind. Reaping' is done by 
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WiAd'rs Avho get one sheaf in every forty as their Tvagos. In parts ^CHAP.1I,A. 
of the Khanpur Nizamat, the reapers have to -work all daylong, Agriculture 
and in the evening receive a sheaf sufficient to cover a daily wago ^ yioaitiimi 
estimated at 4 or 5 annas. Cotton and popper are piokcd by inboiircrB in 
ivomen and children who got one-tenth of what they pick for thoir ti'o i-amma. 
labour. Winnowers receive from 1 to 2 paropia in the chauth. Indigo 
is prepared by men whose wages are mentioned under “Indigo.” 

Persons employed as farm labourers belong to all castes oxcopt 

that of Sayyid. Where there a largo family, some of the 

members will work at liome, some cultivate the family lands, whilo 
others take employment as farm servants. WHshorraon, weavers 
and potters add to their earnings by working as field labourers at 
harvest time. Besides this, cultivators themselves often give 
witigdr to each other, that is, labour tobo repaid by labour. 

Ldihdrs .or day labourera employed to reap crops in tlio ARrioaitDrai 
Ubha aro paid in throe ways — 1. Some take daily wages wliioh 
ennsist of as much of tlio crops as can be tied in a rope 2 to 8 
cubits long (2 munna haths). 2. Some receive thoir wages 

every altomatn day, or if labouroi*s are numerous, every fourth 

day. Bach receives as much of tho crop ns can bo bound in a 
blanket (hhag’gal) 12 cubits long. 3. Some receive thoir wages 
in a lump at tho time of batdi (partition of produce) at a rate 
cnlculated on a basis of from 5 to 12 annas per day. Gaherda or Oahtri. 
threshers are generally paid a wage of 4 to 8 sers a day m a good 
season. In times of scarcity, less is given. 

Besides these voluntary agricultural labonrors thoro are Vi 11*^0 
.also tho -village menials who play an important part in agricultural «'>“'»•*• 

’ life. A dcscnptiou of tho Avork done by ttieso .nid of tho payment 
they receive is given below : — 

Tho Tarkhan makes ’ ploughs, couches, sahh, and other xarkMu. 
Avooden articles of household use. For this b«* (a) gets 4 Bern per 
plough at tho time of solving tho Avheat crop, provided ho 
makes a liolo in tho plougli to fix in tho 7<rt7i (drill) ; and (b) 
diA’ides Avith tho Inhdr one pdt in tlio m^tni nnd one topn per 
;itr, in tho jiroportion of 3: 2. Ulio Lolur makes tho datn, hthi or uhir. 
kns^l, traholcf, Lulhdn and other iron agncultuTal imjilemcnt-, 
giUling tho iron from tho zamimldr oseopt for thodefn Avhich 
ho snpplios at his OAvn cost. For rlus (<t) ut sowing timo ho 
divides \nth tho Tarkhan ibo share described aboA'o, and (6) also 
gets a nipiv from oA’crj* hou«c in Arhicli u ivedding takes id.ico, 
and 0 . 1 *=!) payments for constructing avcII gear equal to half tho 
actunl prioo of the njijunitns. 

Hio Kumliar rarrio' seed to nnd grain from, tho ,Ke=k4/*f 
fields on his own a«ses anl furnishes earthen pots for the well, and *‘*“*'' 
e.-ArtlienAimro for doine'Jtic He al«o eoractimes a^'i^ts in 

carrying home bricks for ivpair^ : Inn if » whole lioucc i-* being 
I'Obmlt, or a ncAV one on'ctsd, ho pots K'parate wages for this. As 
(e) on crops he gets ouepii in the nini and one 
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htcsr 5 

* topa. por pir ot /cAtTman ; and (&) on well Lands two p&r 

'Agricolture J'nd ono per ;pi> or khirman. Tho Khoja makes cHfl/jp'jr o 
‘Ehbja thatchos for* sa’iis, and asawta in nil agrioultur.al work, ^ 

afl^r cattle, does clearanco of canal work, nets as messenger tbtt 
zamindar and is in fact a Jack of all tirades. 'Fit this he (a 
gets one of the nntbreslied crop, u e., as much as be con tie Q] 
in a blanket G yards long and carry on his bead ; and (6) at hnires 
time ho is entitled toono po't pevjnaiu and ono fopa p6r ptV or khir 
Dkanviit. Tlio meosnvea tbc producc, divides it aiDong tb< 

sam(nddr and his tenants aceordmg to fixed proportions; weigk 
nr measures corn for sale by the zaminddr or the tenants ; piDTide' 
necessary commodities m Ins shop for the villagers ; looks aftei 
the guests of the zamiiuldrs; keeps 'the household ‘accounts oi 
, the zaminddy^ and is a troasuror of villago revenuo collt‘cUons 
made 1^ the Zamhardd'^ and often goes to the Tahsil to pay tbe 
village revenue For those services ho gets (a) one top<^ per 
and three topns per pir or by measure; -or (ft) ono 
per won (by weight); and (c) he is also eutitledito one pice per 
rupee on the paJe of grain. Tlio dhamodf makps a good' income 
by the coramlsaion ho receives in weighing or measuring com. 
The annual income ofdftarat, (dftanw’d<’.« commission) is ther6fo^ 
auctioned or sold by the saii.mdcfrs, generally at an average cd 
Ea. 7 for every 100 iuij/wis of standing crop. The money goes to 
the saminddr, or to the zamindnTS (if the village ia pattiddn). E 
is the zaminddr's duty to see’ that no weiguments o^'measur^' 
^ ments in the village are done by any one except the contractor- 

“ The muhassil watches the crops, and prevents pilfering by 
the tenants. For this he gets (a) one topa iu the tnanC; (ft) a 
pand of unthreshod crop (per hanni or bnldiug). Strictly^ speaking 
the (Ih'imvdi and the vinhossil are not monials; a dftanicat may be 
any Kirdr, and, a muhaisil of any caMe, 

Agticniintai Tho area dealt with in the revenue return in iOOS-O^ was 
9^102,668 acTOs, oi 14,222 square miles, of which 67i per cent, 
was not available for ouUivatioD, 22'55 per. cent, was culturablo waste 
other than fallows and 928,950 acres or 10*45 per cent, was cultivat- 
ed. 839,495 acres of crops were harvested in 1988-04. The principal 
staples of the spring, harvest were wheat .andigram-j the areas Ainder 
which yrero 388,585 and 52,747 acres respectively or 40 and. 6 per 
cent, of the area cropped in that year. Barley covered only 8,835 
acres or 1*05 per cent. The staplo food-grains of the autumn harvest 
woro hdjrd, covering 57,407 acres or 5-8 1 per ' cont., rico cover- 
ing 117,207 acres or nearly 14 per cent., and jowdr coveriug-54,458 
or 6’5 per cent, of the area cropped in 1903-04. Pulses and’other 
minor Rabi and Kharif crops covorod 160,250 acivs. 

■"»ost importhnt crop of the State. Itisgro'^^ 

** ' onnll lands ^ well, canal, ftartfa*, •soiMftfl, On cJidln ^ahri lands 
the fields aro wntoTod and when dry ' aro ploughed ■ two ■ or three 
.thnes^and harrowed. Then the seed is sown ’by means 'of a drill’ 
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On /“/irfhi lands the seed is'gonorallj sown broadca'^t (kn’’dh 
leiihx) apd the field is ploughed and harrowed aftci'wai’ds. On ‘A^cuitore 
niohri and hdrdni lands a drill alone is empl'-yed. Six Ijpas or . 
nearly28 sers of seed go to one The outturn averages from wbeAt. • 

12 to IG maunds per acre on irrigtitcd and saildb lauds and varies 
greatly on hdrdni lands. The chief varieties sown in the Stuto 
are — rajnnkt Icuihjari, saihrOi j-ammow, luihrt, i-annrU iinddyt, 
tnen'i/<td»iird/v, toixri, //iori, sar/*«ri, r.iiri, fhittidudi, kaf'Jcu, and 
goji. Hamah is goneniUy considered the best, but somo people ' ’ 

prefer pamman. Tindan stands next after these in quality, while 
the seed of salhra is considered the most productive, llarnnh straw 
is much prized as fodder for bullocks. S^arb'Hl is suited to the 
Gholistan soils and chitlidudi or fihoni to tho hxthdr. Wheat is 
employed as fodder, especially near large towns. The straw (Won 
or turi) is stacked in pnllds sunnunded with wattles (pa[//«*dr) 

S lastcrcd with mud at tho top. Tho proportion of straw to grain 
y weight is threo to one. 

ilieo is next in importance; in tho Khanpur and ^illdhabadTabsfls nsce. 
it is tho chief crop. It is chiefly gtownx>npaE’cCicaf ^ard clayey 
soil). 'Pholand, ifnot ploughed immediately after tho prcvioushaiTcst, 
is watered and then ploughed twice or thrice. Then tho seedlings, 
which nro grown generally on well lauds, arc transplanted. This 
process is called tho rdhi and is mostly done by hired labourors. 

Tho seedlings prodacedhy one topa of grain arc considered sufficient 
for one higha of crop. Another metliod of cultivation ia chhatidt 
Sowing broadcast. The laud is ploughed tmcc or thrico and 
Wator^, and then seed is scattered and ploughed in. A third 
method is to soak tho seed m water till it gerininatcs and then sow 
it broadcast in tho ploughed land, four toros going to an aero. 

Thera are fivo main vanoties of rice: holangdf motd or thulld, 
talhro^ lamhli and mahllou. The outturn varies from G to 18 
maunds per lifjliu. Safl»ra din, t.c., raihra rij>o«s in 00 days, 
is a Will known saying; but actually tho ripening of this crop 
takes from to 90 days. 

Giam is extensively gn>wn in tlie MinchinHbad i7<i jn, and it Ls cr»tn(fAK«f«) 
not uncommon in tho ivsl of the State. It is gxown Ixiih on 
*fui7dtu and ciinal liviid>. 'Tho avernge produce jx?r bigha is 4 or Ii 
luainidh. Grain is also ►oim mix»il with jjoTif/Mii nnd fomc- 

tiiuc^ with Mhcat. Its lixives fcitihse the soil and ferw os 
manure. Uouco tho combluAtiou i* ccmsidcrcd udvantagoous. 

Harley i^ littlo cultivated. It sown usually ns a fr^ldcT (>.,). 
creji, especially forhorse-*. and seldotn a*? n grain crop, except in the 
Cheli‘^t.'^n soil*. It cultivated like wlieat. Inc arornjo out- 

turn is 12 maunds nor acre. Tlio st-arding crop is sometimes sold for 
ll«, CO jK'f I ifhn, Txi'u varieties ara common in the Slate — the fu/nf, 
or irali'^’Tious, and tlie i-.i7 j or in'^.tn J'Im, lx)th l>^ing elnefly u*<x! for 
jvurhing. .hiti suxxl often by clmnccgets mixed witli rrh*»at and it ia 
iht'U oon<idcT\d to deteriorate tho quahty of the Tvhtul crop. 
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Mahai(UT6a mahhi) Is chiefly cnltivatcdintho immediate Ticinitj 
of the larger lovms and is seldom grown for grain except in the Qbha. 
It ismneh valued for chhalidn or cobs. The crop has to be water* 
ed 3 or 4 times. Tt is seldom manured and the average yield per 
acre amounts to 6 or 7 maatids. iMaize stalks are considered 
highly beneficial for kinc, bnt only when they are given with the 
cobs, as without the cobs they make only an inferior fodder. 

Indigo is grown in nearly every TahsH, but that of Khairpar 
is by far the best known. Though it require-? plenty of water it 
does not grow well on moist lands. the crop is cut in early 
antnmn an early stoppage of water doe-i not affect it, bnt what it 
wants is that the cannls should not begin to run too ^ate in the 
year. The laud is watered, and, when dry, ploughed 3 or 4 times, 
and small compartments or hdrit arc laid out The seed is cither 
sown broadcast on the ploughed land which is then watered, or, if 
the soil is clayey, it is first watered and then the seed is sown 
broadcast. Tho crop is frequently watered, rit first every 8 or 4 
days for about a month and then every 8 or lOd^ys, but great 
care is taken not to allow much water to collect at one place, as it 
rots the plants. Cattle are let in among plants to graze down weeds. 
The plants when cut are tied up in bundles in the morrung and 
in the afternoon taken to tho vats {hauz)^ which are generally 
in sets of three— two large ones and a small one (/icuini) in the 
middle. These are called jon »nd cost from Rs. So to 40 per set to 
construct. Tho bundles are placed upnght in the large vats with the 
stalks downwards, each rat holding from 8 to 10 bnndles. In tho 
evening sufficient water islet intocover the stalks, which are kept 
downly heavy beams. It is important that this steeping should 
be done as soon as possible after the plants aro cut ; otherwise they 
dry wp. hx the xnamincr at about 4 a.m.^ the bundles are 

taken out, leaving the liquid in the vats. This is then churned np 
(irffon’i iffndo) with an mstmmenfc'Hke a large paddle (rnandhdttt). 
This operation lasts for ahonlTonr or five hours, in the course of 
which the liquid changes its colour first to kafld (deop blue), and 
then to pair'd (greenish), and finally to pmnr-i (mauve). It 
is then left to settle for nearly an fionr and a half. The mdl 
(indigo) is then deposited at tho bottom of the vats, while the liquid 
is lot off by means of a hole in the side of e«ch vat about four 
nnjoU (finger^breadths) abovo the bottom. The deposit is then 
transfen^ to tho smaller vat in which it is left to settia*' for the 
night. Early in tho moroiog the water is again drawn off, the 
Sf^iment is collected, tied up in a cloth one side of which is 
plastered with gdrhnt or iFuttd'^i mifi!, nnd dram<>d on a heap 
pf sand; finally it is dried in the sun, kneaded into a. paste 
with the hand and made into tiWtiw (imall pieces or balls). Tho 
produce is about 2 sers per set of vats, in other words, 7 or S 
<fcrs per%A/j. But it entails heavy expenditure as the following table 
shows * ° 
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Wages for calling thocrop 
Wayes forcf»«rning osefc of vata 

Hiroof aatof Tats 

iliscellanpoua 

Total 


Ra. C to 8 per rnontli. 
' „ 10 to 1 1 ,, 

i» ' tr 




ntAT.lLA/ 

AtHmUor* 


Tho prndocc per of a «</. of v;,t« h aU-.f. s r,-, v,v/), ■»},/'/ f/ 

sciiaat on average of If., 60, '//(/.•* 

act per montb, or, to irjtit fsoro f..-,- ,y/ 


lat grswi*- a> 
2ad „ „ ^ 

3r<l „ „ „ 


ff4’ iUf 

' ^ 7^' 

r t/) 

stubblo (munrfMcft.) |irodticc« a noi/ i/, 

year, and a third crop in tho third yi-hr, hut v^'nUy 'ih i/rnk 
year’s crop IS left to seed as it givcK a '.viy /J 

indigo. Koiuctimes tho same fioM (cithor foowtny a hni (,> Jljihk 
year crop) is rondo to yield tho seed aho; in y/)iu.h , an,. 

18 loft uncut on i\ plant bore and there, and this »nni! 

Tho seed is ready in Decerabor when it is throt'Jnd wt by 
bullocks and sells at 5 am a rupee. If tho entire iiijM \h ]t,f% 
to eced tho outturn per ligha h 4 to 10 inannQs. Ib-Mih.i. 
ordijiniy'dyo of comrncrco tho loaves of imh/ro supply h.-iirdyo 
(t/itidt*), wbUo tho .stalks (t-a/A) after steeping form an excollant 
manure for wheat fields. 


J(>wdr is sown in lVi‘Vikb, Jefb and Fljir. Tho fioil is wuterofl 
and, when dry, tho seed, fi sers to the Ingha, is Eovm broadcast and 
ploughed, in ; kidris are then roado and the crop is wntored four 
times tho list time when it is ripening. Tho outturn por ligha 
is from 2 to G mHunds. Klovcn principal varieties arc growm, 
ratra, lagtjar, fathri, lidji rAuAt, gam mart, chtffhk-d, hadan, 

Tporficf, nfifiri'at and dch<h'. TTic last named is very sweet and 
is commonly used for parching, but the stalks oro nsclesg. Its 
hn<k is black and its grain of oval slwpe. 3ajrd or epiked 
millet is grown in cvi'ry TahsH hut is roost common in MinchiniiUid. 
In tho I,,.injma jt is knoTm ns Idjft, It is cultivated hko jnirdr, 2 
fern of seed |K;r aero l>cing sown ; the product* is 2 to 3 inaund*", and 
tlio price obtaiiK'd by the rnraftid'ir in orrlinary years vc oq p^j. 
ruj'co, Tlio cat's are cut near tho top and tho |)^occ^s is known as 
Mpi. As tho st.alks do not make good fodder, Oiey are only cut in 
famine voars when they aro carefully stored. Kongni is an inferior 
food grain and is seldom grown. It cm lv> sown at any time of tlie 
iiear and ripens in tlmv months It wjulres 4 or o watering*, 
^rhe avmgo onttuni is fi mnunds jier acK*. //aiianl grown on 
canal and f JifJf a lands and is usually M.wn willi the drilh The 
average outturn is al'out 4 roaund* per acre. //ai.-jaA u gvee- 




0J>4. 


ga«f*C 

JUirlaK. 



cfluacif. 

AiricaltnrA 

Pea# (fiiaitaT 
or chardl.) 


Ifoth. 


TomJpa. 


Cb(n#. 


fiarohn. 

rrt. 


State.] \Ootlon._ ^ \ . [PABii. 

rally cat green and forms a,good fodder.for cattle, especially osen. 
Its pods are very tender and a local adage says “ hnlk raitdnh di 
phaUidn'\ hands asdelicateasraitjan/ipods. Peas are eo-wto on mldta 
and canal irrigated lands. On the former they are iisurtlly somi 
■when the land is still under water or has been lately flooded 
in which case the seed is thrown into the fissures in the ground, 
and on the latter usxially after a rice crop has bec-n cut and the 
land ploughed at least once. Peas form the principal fodder crop 
and are given to cows and buffaloes when green, the average 
price realised for the crop varying from Rs. 6 to ’12 per bigha. 
When allowed to ripen, howcTer, the average outturn is nearly 
13 rauunds per higha. Peas are also grown mixed with ussun 
or gongliin (turnip), the object being that if one crop fails the other 
may mature, Moik is only grown for fodder and is often 
sown in combination with ioivdr or tV. It is considered good 
for horses. Moth yields -a fair grain on hdrdni lands, but when 
sown on canal irrigated sofl, it produces little or no grain. 
iSimips {gonghin) are ^rown for fodder and also provide a staple 
vegetable for the cultwator, the tender shoots (gnndlidn) being 
much prized by the people. The roots aro -used’ both 
fis human food and as fodder for bullocks. The plants required 
for sedd are allowed to grow till Chetr. Seed is obtained by the 
special process known as d^th. Turnips grow to a large size, 
sometimes weighing vip to 10 ser'f. Oidna is sown, both as a 
Zdid Rabi and Zmd llhmif crop. The average outturn is 5 
mannds per acre. The crop has to be watered every 8rd or 4th 
day, and receives 12 waterings in nil. ' forms an inferiorfood 
for the poor but it is mostly used green for fodder. I7ssi?n'is 
grown largely on bdrdni and also do canal and Knildba lands, 
generally after rice It is often jn’own in comhination with other 
crops sitch as peas, gram, &c. The average outtuni is 4 
matinds per SarAon. mpe, though grown for fodder, is culti- 

vated mostly for tbo S'-ed from which oil is extracted. The usual 
practioeisto sow it in combination with wheiit, wssun, or peas, 
though it is also found as a separate crop. The average produce 
per acre varies from 6 to 7 mannds. Til is extensively cultivated 
thi'onghour the State. It ia usually grown> separately, but' 
fiomotimes is mixed with /owetr, vioth, &c. It receives two -or 
three waterings in nil. The average produce per acre is 6 to 7 
mannds. The crop when cut is tied into bundles which are 
Stocked and left to dry for a fortnight. The pods split in the heat 
and the giain is then shaken into a cloth. Til sbilks forma 
favonrito fodder for cauM Is. 

Cotton is chiefly grovoiin Ahmadpur, Ehairpur and Minchina- 
bad Ttdisfls. The^ reed is genmully mixed witli cowdung. The 
crop receives 5 or d waterings. Picking, which commoncesin Octo- 
bor and continues till December, is generally done onco a week by 

women. • The picker Tcctives ft tenth orlj thhatdha>mihQ.scT, ol. 
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the cotton picked. Only tivo kinds of cotton arc widely grown in CHAP. HA 
the State, vh., baggd jethi or common vantcdrf and narma. Tho Agri^ture 
former has white flowers and produces cotton and seed in tho 
proportion by weight of 1 : 3 j while the latter yields ' cotton and 
seeds in the proportion of 1 : 2. The outturn for tho normal 
year averages 2 to 8 maunds per bigha. The plants yield cotton 
for throe years in succession; but it is usual to sow afresh 
crop every year. ]Vildyati hapdh, or American cotton, which pro- 
duces coloured rut is also gro^vn in the Minchinnbad Nizamat. 

Qaicdrd, a Kharif crop, is peculiar to tho Minchinabad Nizamat, 
and more particularly to’ the Nahr Sstdiqiyab Tahsfl. It grows 
luxuriantly in the CUoHshm soils that arc irrigated by the Sadiq-^ 
yah Canal. Its grain is as big as gram; but it is a cheap corc.al selling 
sometimes at a maund a rupee. It is only calen by cattle as it is 
believed to bo productive of v.arious diseases in men. Cows and 
buffaloes anold more milk when fed upon it. Gaxrdrd chaff is a first 
class fodder for cattle and is especially suited to camels. 

Rod pepper or chillies, vnricht tnonVlt, or wtaicA, is oxtensircly Bed{«rr«r. 
cultivated especially in the KIrinpur TabsH. 'I'lio seeds arc sown 
in nurseries and transplanted when about nine inches high. 

Tho plants are watered every fourth day, and then onco n week. 

Tlie crop roquiroa weeding {(larngrd or chauki dendn) and manuring 
nt least tunco Iwforo it flowers. Picking commences in Bhndntli 
nr.d lasts till Poll, and is done onco a week, llio pickers, 
generally women and clrldron. get 4 fvr/t m tho mnnnd ns their 
wages. Tlio avorap) ptoduco per fdgha is 15 maunds of green 
chillies, llio standing crop is sometimes sold at Ils. 25 a bigha. 

/dta is confined to Kliairpur and Miiichinabrul TnhstN. Tho land rfri. 
is watered and, when dry, plouglicHl two or three tunes and liarrowed. 

Tho seed is sown broadcast and tho field smoothed down and 
made into Ixxls {Udrin). After a fortnight tho fir.«t watenng is 
given, and in all 5 to C waterings, or more, arc iicce'5->ary. Theso 
aro given citlicr by diy or on dnrk nights Iweanse it is supposed 
that if walenxi on moonlight nights, tli«* crop will produce no gniin. 

Similarly lightning at the time of^vatering !«» l»clievtxl to tum it into 
tin' (degv'nenitexl ri'ni). Its average produce is 4 ninnnds per acre. 

Sirunf and dhnnuiu are only cultiv.ilo<l on well hind'j, clueflv hr *“•1 

Ilify aa* not hdwh a'- sepamto crops but m combination 
wilii other xx'gotaides, and somclnm'H along tho ixlgi.*3 of a whevit 
field, in whicb cav tho drill x< unxI, but wlion sown wjth other 
vegi'tniiics, tht* rlopo hiirin methed is cmploytd. Ihjs coa'i-ls in 
nvxking holes in the ground at inlcrvaU, putting the scx-d into them 
and then eyivering it up irith c-arllu 


Tobacco i‘'Only grown on well land*. It is niLs^l in nur*‘n'»s 
and t^an^]dnn!<^l. It n'cem*> ns many ns 10 or 12 water.n"' 
js innnnmi at hn't four tim«*s and also Allth-’ 

fiowers, exi>']U iIkw' T\*s.'rvid for art* mpjv-tl t'T t., p*went 

tiic plints from groning Uo tall, »t. 1 to tm-ke ihe Kmc* larg'. n^i 
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.OTAT-II-A. tHck. Tbp crop is cut m Har and ieftj to dry for three dajd 
Agri^ture "^^cb it'is buried in laig^ pits dug’ fpr purpose. Afl 
: ff. . . . a -weolc, or at raost' 15 days, it is taken out and made into twi5 
called na«r, l(}iahhf^r,je*n‘it or huhh, TbeaTeing^ outturn vanes fix 
12 to 15 maunds per acre. Only t^o varieties of tobacco a 
usuallyr found in tbo State, the indi^epous talwdla and the harau 
or v(iusiangu The latrer inferior^ and fetches a veiy poor prit 

Poppy is chitjfiy grbvm in iho Gbha. The land is manured, an 
then ploughed uiidhs^rroTTedsi^ dr sf yen tiraeL Theseedisthensow 
broadcast.' The crop has to he manured 'at least tirice and gcrei 
ally receiros five or six watenngs. The average outturn is abon 
tTVQ maunds per acre, tshang «8 manured, ploughed and soivu u 
the same rray as poppy, and I'eceivcs.the same number of wstering? 
But the average yield is only about one maund per acre. Othe: 
crops are vtinhy nws/zr, methva, ahi,^ (sabgoly melpuJ 

Tckahhi'id'^}), and most of the vegetables generally JUfi' 
with in the Punjab. 

A table showing the time of povdng Hnd harvesting the prinpipa 
crops is given below - 


Poppy 

(ro»y. 


SAciny, 


Times of 
^ad 

roa^log 

(Arr.calturs) 

Oaleadst). 


Cropf 


Pew 

Uisuo 

Uetfara 

Tumlpe 

Bsrbon 

UiiAin 

Tobacco. 

Poppy, 

Bhsng 

Zfr« 

Sannf 

V*geiable« 


aairia^, 

Va&co^ 


Eica 

Joyiix, 

Biiri 

Uaiifl 

Til 

UotH 

Colton 
Bed p*PP?* 

Sp^CM«* 


Tuaoe of soen's^. 


FroBt the befftaoiog of Kattik to middle 
of Poh 

Baulk ft»d V«(!;bir 

Aeeila end battik ... ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ssttik - ... ... ... 

Aes^ aod KottvA ..f ... ... 

dsedn ... ... ... 

U^R'h sod rbapaa .... 

AesfiB sod XaUik... ... ^ 

p!Uo ‘ “ 

Ae«no lo.Ua8hir ... 

Kattifc aJid UagHi^ 

Aetdn to'Mwkir ... 

SrkiNo ANn Jivmtu CHon. 

<1} Ptagao ■ '' ... 

(9) Bbadrdb aod Assda 
Wieikb ood Jelk .. 

AnyUioe ’ >■' ... 

AcroJrf Props, 

PfaagttB to SSwaa 
^etrtoS&iniB 
UiUo ' .. 

PbagSD to SltesB ... 

/etbscdnip ... ... 

Uif to Ubadiib .. 

■pUlo 
Sbadrik 

Wi»ikb sod .. 

Phigan to Wis|kfa ... 

Pbegan 


Wiaikh and doth. 
Cl)etr 

Cbetr &ad tPtsikb. 

I'isasan to Tftsikb. 
Cbeit. 

Ph»Kan. 

PoK sod Ediogb. 
Cbetr. 

no. 

II<f. 

Chfir and 
Ditto. “ 
Wbikb'. 

Di*. 

Fob to Cbeti*. 


Wfefth ai^d Jefh. 

Asbuo sod Ma^bir. 

BSp, 

Three months aftersoii'iofr- 


Assfin and KstUk. 
Acfdn toUagbir. '' 
84waa to Knttik 
Assan and Eattfk. 
MapbJr Bod Kaitik. 

DitfO. 

Duto. 

Eattikand Msgblr. 
Aesun to Pob. 
Kattifc to btsgbtp. 
Msffbir and Pob. 
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Kwai ^ittncl<8 frhefitbbd tobacco. It is caused by boutinued CHJ^irA: 
cloudy -weatber. If the dispose attacks wheat before IbS ghain has A-ricalturfl 
set, the ears bear no gi'ain;iftho grain has set, it others find j,- , 
shrinks. See “Sujierstitions” for some popular beliefs regarding thb i„..et«Ve*o., 
reinoTalof this and other diseases of crops, /.^dsa is Another disease *'y 
of wheat. I'he plants do not grow but becoibe stunted dnd turii !i‘i,o^*g,V.* 
yellow. Ears do not form, torj if there are anji they product bla'ck 
grain and 'are ttvisted into coils. This diseaSO usually attacks thb 
later Cl ops and is caused by excessive rain especially wbfen tbO 
ground is already moist. strictly speaking is not n disease, 

but is a characteristic quality of a particular soil which is clayey 
on the surface, but has sand or kMlar n bttle below it. The 
crop at first glows Veiy luxuriantly, but os soon as the upper 
layer of soil is exhausted as* the roots eat downwards, the brop 
withers away at once. No amount of watering can restore it 
to life. Tela is on insect which attacks nearly all crops; 
especially tobacco and melons. It eats away the tender offshoots 
and prevents the plants from growing. 'I he only remedy 
is rain. Hufti is an insect which attacks gram. It eats away 
gniin inside the pods. One remedy is to beat a drum tbrougu 
the field onto every morning and evening for three days. Another 
remedy, or rather preventive, is to gprinklo the seed of gram beforb 
sowing with aeafoctida water or rub it in the bonds with tho nrino 
3f cows. Eira is an insect which mostly attacks ywrrfr. It eats 
Lbt* etalks, generally just below the cars, with the result 
that the oars nio cut off from all nounfhmant and bear no 
grain. The only lemedy is tho blowing of a wind from the south 
[IhHh'tn). Chiiti{\6 an inject which attacks melons. It is red 
in colour and n little bipger than an ant. It is brought usually by 
Ml cxcei-s of rain and nb-onco of the south wind {DalUmn). iiuh 
attacks allffoworiug plants red pepper, tobacco, 

riUloii, itl and melons. Tlioplant.s wither away without nnjnpparent 
ro.oson. Some think that whiteants cat up the root? of tho plants 
while others arc of opinion that it is duo to some unknown cnu«c. 

'Hit* jKipiilar remedy is to lake bold of a hrdr named *Vu/a and lieat 
him with shoes until ho lo-avc* thn field. Tola, field rats, gnaw tho 
stalks of wheat, etc. The name i.s derived from tHiA-aii, to gnaw. 

Another in''ocl which attocks crops is the ruiidi. It is dcstructivo 
pnncipMly to gram, molh, nitranA and ^axrdrj.. liOCU'-t? (Taatrfl 
also damage the croji' in the SUito, but foitunately 



BAHmiJ-DB State.] . Buffaloes and Goios. , [Past A. 

Ichaimdn^ Saida yidsa lltaimdii,’ i.e., buffaloes can bo k^ptbj persons 
Agriculture possessing lauds or bywealtby men, any-otber persomrbo keepi 
Buffaloes broVon (get into trouble). Tbe popular idea 

“ among tbe zamivdtUs is that riches come only by keeping buffaloes, 
ifajfi, u‘dle de al hast ifoe d6 pal bJias, i.e., be tTho keeps a bafirilo 
bas a neck-lace to u'ear, he who keeps none baa to weardust about bis 
neck. Different names are given ^ ■ '’* -lotheir 
colour as ftoZf s/ui?i (]et black) ; ' . tag!}! 

fwbite brown) ; Idl kaUi ‘ reddis* . * , ‘ ' te feet 

and forebead) ; Icaili holi (witb white forebead); panj haldn or 
&ar-ri (witb white foiehead, roontb, legs, tail and adders) ; Hit 
cliingi (witb a veiy Bmall white mark in the forehead). According 
to the shape and size of their boms the names are : - hiddhi or 
u'dldini'dlt (with winding horm^ ; wtissi (with half winding boms); 
hbhi (with one winding and one straight bora) ; dheAi'''* (witb 
drooping boras) ; chapi>i (witb horns sti etching out bonzontrlly); 
I'hmdi (with Droken hoiJiK). According to ago tbe names of 
sbe-buffaloes are : katli up to the ago of G months and ftrAani up to 
tbe age of lyearj klvi la also used instead of either laid or 
Urhdniio denote a sbe-lmffaloupto tbe age of six mouths or 1 year; 
fiaugar, gfiao'dp, or pahlan, when pbo is fit to be covered by a bulli 
of two years of ago ; dundi of 2^ years 5 chaugi of 4 years ; 
chhaggi or pvit of 0 yu.*ns ; (itujtin, when she has her fird or 4tb 
calf; A'/iflwi/a, hhola. or waderi, u veiy old buffalo, A' she- 
buffalo livfs up to 35 or even 40 years and can have 21 calves. 
Host male calves are killed and eaten. Pntiar kohdwan , , Ihidh 
piydwan, bhall nuihiii de j>re, t.e., a buffalo wll allow.ber male 
calf to be biuchemd nud stiU give us milk to drinlc, how great is 
her patience and forgiveoess I The price of a sbe-buffalo varies 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 200 and tbe daily yield of milk from 4 to 12 
seers. Bullocks and buffaloes are gelded when 3 years old with a 
muni rope drawn very tight. This process is called sitblaror, Tbe 
ordinary surgical method is also practised. . • u 

C 0 W 8 , Tows are called in by vaiious names accoidingto colorr, fge 

and tbe length of tbe boiiiS. As legaids age thty aie calKd 

(1) . Khiri up to I year. ( 6). DhuUvr ualii offulli-ge.‘ 

( 2 ) . Vundi ,, ,, SyeaiB. ( 7) Adh-daudan .up to 12 yeeis. 

(8). Ohaugi * j> »» 4 „ ( 8). Tnha _ ,, il4 „ 

(4) . Chhaggi i>v Chhiggi b " ( 9i. Chavtha 10 . ' 

(5) . Korv ’ ' ' »• »i ^ 'it {iG). bp-dnnd U] \^t^T3s of 16 „ 

"With reference to colour they are called : — pori or red.; nhavU 
or white ; edwi or greyish; hakri or brown; cadri*or spotted; 
kdlUgadn or piebald with black spots; roifugadti or 'red and black 
witb white spots ; ntli 01 blue; and IdUii or jet black, cows of which 
colour are considered to giro tbe best milk, andbencetbo saying “AAfr 

01 The dhflo^c'a* tb» l«»t xni.k eua S9CCBtia«rd a reiy Juity ei'niU t DJiett 
fovef,! lor lo m(or, tilebltg ’ll \l© tlltr eid* ,1 e 'huj b»t 

TTlihcol Halting to croni" U a well Ic&ovo adage. . ‘ i .. . / >• * 
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Umddbai'"-- ^ ■ t'’ thAP^. 

(cotv). As t- ■ ■ . ■ I • AgriciiltTire 

horns; mflij: ' ■ i ■’ ■ ‘ ' -i 

long homs. u'amug uegiua Tnin mo tjiiru 3 'ejir nuu 11 cow geueiuiiy 
has four calves. The milk of tho fiist day is called ndrd and is not 
given to the calf as it is indigcst’bJe, but is consumed by the people 
.!"■ *’!' 1 *‘“init. This preparation is called fcawftfi, 

j ' ! ■ 1)0 cooled by blowing or with a fan, 

t : , . . ■ ■ which would learn to cat clothes and 

earth. Tho calf is allowed milk till it begins to graze, i.e., np to 4 
months or so. Tho yield of milk varies, but a superior cow will give 
10 seers. Tho fodder given varies in different months of the year. 

In Joth and Bar straw is given : in Bbadrah, Assnn and Kattik green 
(dndd, ehaii and 'tnal-at: m ifnghir and Poh dry iditdd : in ildngh 
and Phagan goi}glu%i (turnips): in Chetr green meifird and masong 
(or ?«n//ar) and in Wisjtkh gram, wheat and stubble. Merchants 
from tho Punjab visit the State every year to ])iirchase cattle. 

Tho price of a cow ranges from Rs. 25 to Rs. 150 and ahull from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 nccoiding to size and other qualities. 

A foal is called icn'hherd or vachheri when under one year; m-rifi. 
Farl while under 2 ycnis ; paufm when over 3 but under 5 years, and 
nin/epaej in its sixtli year when tho blackness of its leeth is dis- 
appearing. With regal d to colour tho following name'' are given 
hnnait (liny), fii/dh :dnu (uith black knce« but no other black 
marks), UOiihd hmnil (dark bay), lum<nt (cbc'inut), famattd 
(brownish), (dark cli* stunt), iaVhim* >nT»innrf (almond 

brOTvn), fjyi// t'Ornavd iwd di'vdri khh nid 'otlicr varieties cf 
Fomavd), V/m'uo, (flea bitten gu*)), fol: nvgro (pure white cxrcpi for 
some Muck haits in tlio inane afl tail), j-at-j hthjdn (boT with white 
fetlock and blare), tdilaq or (p’nbild or skewbald). A foal is 

suckled for a yc.arniid generally never lulden til) l^ years old but 
in rare ca^cs \cachlicrdF arc broken. Tlic price of a well bred horso 
ranges fixnn Rs. 1 00 to Rs. 850, The l>est knoan biveds of hnrses 
nr*‘ tlio llilochf, Sangharf, Dc^i 01 IVntnf. Crosses lx*lween Wntnf 
and Arab Imrses arc calb d di»jla and are considered goed animals 
by the people. 
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Ofl AP^lij A..- Ybe 'number of kn\mnU‘ in the Fnrfn, br Lohri, bs it iJ 


Atricalture. called, in ilarch 1904, wns-^ 



stad Stallions 


... n 

D i.key-^ 


... 5 ‘ 

ilarvs 

i. 

... 27 

Mules 


d 

Colia and Fillies 

Totnl 

, ^ 6 

• ' 5 ^ 


The Horse Fam, or Stiid, is ntauaged by ' the ^absQ^ir of 
B.ibanalpiir; il9 establisbmeut coiis.sJs of a Haicga «-n Rb. so vsith 
ajrtmoffctr on Rs. 8 and 43 syces. Tlni stud has no vetennary 
assisfant, but tbe Bervic*-s of one from the ilihtaiy Department are 
obtained nhcu necessaiy. In addition a hoi se and a donkey stallioQ 
ale kept in each Tahsil. 

Goats. A kid under 3 months is called halx^dn, one under 6. months 

. is- called one under 9 months paf/ij and a yearling gesli. A 
he'goat kfept in the ficck to corer the females is called sdlin. A 
she-goat gives 3 sei's of milk daily and varies in pride from Bs. 4 
to Rs. 10. A gC'at IS shoin tuice a yf'ar, in Kattik and Cbetr, and 
about ^ Or f of a ser of hair (jolf) oi-e obtained each time. 
The hair sellx at 0 seisa tupco and is used in making sehKSi 
hM’dSfifiapjmre, lohdrfi and bhihds. Sheep and goat’s SKUiS sell 
at 12 annas to Re. 1 per piece. 

ai>«p A sheep {hhed) yields 2 se>s of milk per day and is shoin in 

Kattik aud Chetr. The -wool (hum) sells at from Rs. 36 to 40 :i 
maund andislaigely exported to Europe. Tbe milk is sold at an 
anna a .^icr. Dola (unripe dates) in Sitran and Bbadnih, phogh, tana, 
sh, atdda>‘ mmnn in Jetbnnd ^»T,l)hlar, jand m Rob and Alangh, 
grass m Cbotr and Wisjikh, form the fedder of sheep and goats. 

CMnen. Catnels have varioiis names according to Age : — ' ' 


Snmfi 

Age. 

Aattie. 

Age. 

0 Vfenrp. 

Tod'i I’hnrappat 

or 1 \**ar 

Chatepd 

Kotela 


Chh<} 0 gd 

- 

itaiSi 

i. 2 yenr* 

Neth' 

... 8 ,1 . ■- ■ 

Tirhan , . 

... 3 „ 

Yak-fasla 

. 0 , 

Chhatr 

. 4 „ 

Dtffoela 

... 10 „ 

J}<hdk 

... 6 „ 

Armutfi ... 

.*kill <'r ftbiive. 


Caihels Mo also called after their coIonC, f'.p.y ' sav’d' I’gfey-rcd' ; 
hour (red' ; rriak/ina (■white). Ashe-camel bears y6ung9 or lO times 
at intervals of t'vrd years, fiist bearing in her 4th year. She-camels 
ai*o get'orally kept Solely for breeding and aie Feldotn loaded. They 
give l>etweon 4 and 6 ser* of mi& 0 day. The Dakhnrfs, Gbab- 
esai-8, and Biloches are great calnel-brecdeig and live oh camels' 
milk which they also sell. The milk'jictF n.'^ a violcitt purgative 
for patient'^ with spleen or dropsy. In giving the milk u's a purga- 
tive the she-cameVs tail is also sthred in it, as that is supposed to add 
to its laxative qualities. In the llbha, camels are of three kinds 



Stxte.3 Qamets, [Part A. 

SoJidioii^ H'izara and M'irrcha. Tho Sokdtcd is brown and large, CHA^n^ 
tbo llfizdra red and raedinm-sized, and tho xUWrec/*a grey yith n Agricnltare 
small mouth and thin skin. • In tho Lamma camels are also divided cwfU 
into three classes: — tho /vec?iv, Morrhi and T^Udd. The Kerhi 
is medium-sized either brown or red, 6t for nding as well as 
loading : '^Lddi ckarhi diOidn dd hangdn," i<*., excellent both for 
riding and lofidtng. The Kf‘f‘hi has very gi'eat powers of enduring 
fatigue and hunger, and does moio work and eats less compared 
with other classc-* of camels : “ Kkdri ndl ra; icfliudd,” t*e., lio is 
satisfied with only a small basket of fodder. Tho Mi>rech>t also 
called jlfaArcf-m'ir^r/ia, is a lean awift camel, grey in colour. It 
can gravel more than 60 kos (80 miles) in ten hours. The 7'iil-Ud 
is tho ordinary pack cornel but it is also used for i-iding and goes 
at a fair tpccd. xhu paces (chats) of the camels in the order of 
their swiftness are; Thuski. also called ja^dH or Wrdri (a very 
slow jogging pace), icari/Ai gam, ralta^ and <*/irtrjra'< (the swiftest 
, pace a camel can go, Rveraging between lOand 12 miles nn hour). 

The khanedh is so called Iwcauso it leaves tho wind behind (from 
Idtavi stand, led, wind). 

As n rulo villago« have their own pasturo grounds sot npart for 
the cattle, but eoraetiraes many vtllagw combine, and eacli contri- 
butes ft stretch of waste to form a joint pasture. (Inttle, especially 
buffolocs, are seldom brought into tbo villages, but aro kept on 
or near tho pastures in pons called bhomif, vdrds, dho^n, or * 

Inhrdf, Cattle of one village can graze in another by jicrmission 
of the owners, either free in return for a similar conco?sion, or on 
payment of h!itin<ja to them at mtc.s varying from G pice to 8 annas 
per head j>or month. In nvenun anUngos L-wulhs, l-lat, Oildris, 
hildrdf, lets, douds or arc set apart for grazing. In tbo 

aanal tnicts the z<uuirj<{dr« jiossess large pastures. In tho rainy 
peaion the Cholistm ts one ftictcli of gTus«. Tho foWi i# or 
nro filled by -the rain and thy UoM lands grow various g^a^^ef^, 
horlr' and shnibs, many of winch are fragrant and valued on 
tljat ftccount. I’ooplo t.ako their c.*ittlc to Ujo Iwnks of tho 
well-known (obhds and pay the proprietors n nominal rate of 
MitfKju, so that tho Cholistan in tbo rains is a vast common 
pasture for tho 

There an* no organised eattlo fairs in tho State. At the f.iirs c*«tu r*r». 
or vr* of I‘iV Muharama‘1 Ihlnch, Shaikh Wjihan, Uch and othir 
places e:\ttle are fold, but net on a very largri scale. 

The onlin.'vn’ c«ltle diseases with the u'nal n*mc«lie'r empT'‘'v«*l n— — »•» 
ftr\» fts fellow- :—(|) TaMr, or swollen udder caus.4 hr an inj'in-. 
llnuuling with a hot iron (<fn.M i5the\i-'*.nl renydr. (2) PufKlf.j 
lirnincr indigi'-tion cau»ed hr g-a-s Or dry j'Wr fodder. It j? 
r.ar\‘ly fatal. .Asl'.es dilnU-l in water at* g:r«.‘n. (It PAipWi, 
cen-uuiption or chwnic catarrh aff^ting the lanr*.* Sstd *. i 
(rt Tx'l hoi iron) apphodtotlie cho'trI.>H* lAtle detrlsp. (4) 01 }£ 
ftar\‘‘tl'.tv'ttit or chrome bn?r.chu:s usually f?tal in a few days! 
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CHAP.II. A. Shiines are generally resorted to. (5) Kdlx ‘lod-ov saif, heart disease 

Agri^tiire the animal often guccnmbs in a few minutes. The forebead 

is branded, or the ear bled, or the animal is beaten with a shoe seren 
times, (b) il/cti ranC or (small-pox) is not always fatal and 
lasts for a week or bo. The animal is taken to a sbrine to invoke 
the blessings of tlie ptr, ormauhri (a pulse) is cooked and given to it. 

(7) Ogii, another name for gliotH. The animal is immersed in water. 

(8) Dhdb or WaXe, in which the animal foams at the mouth and the 
limbs at once get benumbed. It is suppo^iod to be caused by a chill. 
One ear is bled or an akmakra ^rass-hopper found on ah plants) 
is given. The animal is also kept warm and protected from 
draughts. (9) Avdns\ a cow or she-buffaloin labour gets tbe uterus 
displaced, an<l it sometimes comes out. Pressure is applied and A-ah'ra 
(a gom) and a decoction of menhdi (henna) leaves are given. 
(10) Muhn JchuVi rinderpest, or ulceration of the hoofs and mouth, 
supposed to be caused by a bird’s settling on tho part, or by bad 
weather. A mixture of joicdr flourand water is given, and also water* 
over which tnan^ars, or the kalams^ have been recited by tbe village 
muUd. (11) Bangli, contraction or elongation of tUo muscles caused 
by a strain in fighting. 'Ihe part affected is fired, but generally 
without result. 

DiBe««e8ot Diseases to which horses are subject are as follows: (1) KJiub 
• hor*et, or kliiindq, i.e., laryngitis. A plaster of mulberry leaves or branding • 
round the neck are the remedies. (2) Sdr^ malarial fever, with 
very high temperature, contracted on a pasture containing pools 
of standing waiter, (S) Ndhavy caused by drinking when heated. 
The lungs and stomach get deranged. Post (poppy-head) and 
idiathari (alum) water is given. ' (4) Qhajiar haddi, a splint. Gram 
IS put in a blanket, which is wi’apped round the affected part and 
water poured on it. Sometimes a strong solution of acid is apjdiod 
to con’ode the bone in its primary stage, or a surgic«l ^ operation 
is performed. (5) Kachdioalt or chakdtoal, rheumatism causing 
extreme pain in the joints, which are generally fired with a red 
hot iron. (6) Mutrd or hadda mulrd, water collected in the joints. 
'I’he disease is hereditary. The joints are generally fired. (7) 
Machhe or the twitching of the muscles, caused by slipping down 
a hard gallop. Warmth is applied or fomentation employed. 

(8) Berliaddi ; a .spurious growth .of bone on the back -bone siinilar 
in construction to the chapar hnddi is formed. Salt fomenta- 
tions are employed. (9) Sargir or catarrh which has two varieties, 
sarglr and mh sargir. In SJtfc sargir no liquid matter exudes from 
tho nose, whereas in sarnir the nose is always running. ' Garlic and 
• salt are ^ven and smoke of burning black rags is made to enter tbe 
nostrils. (10) ffetw (lampas) or swelling of tho palate, which is gene- 
rally blod.(n) IVil or pain in the kidney. Salt and hawdr hxdi (a 
herb) are given. (>21 A/'/yiV or colic; a purgative is given. (13) 
Maldish see 'inaldish (came&Si arid {14) GhdrdataJ, tho growth of 
an unnaturril additional tootu, which has to bo extracted. 
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BAHAWAirmt State.] Discasfs of shtep, goafs and canids. [Part A. 

Tbo dtseASos oT sliocf) nnd poats ato follows : — (1 > Phtphi i, 
consumption, gonomi'y fat.'il. (21 Kdlttra, asm cattlo. (3) djdior, 
sw<>lVmg of the stomncb dno to ovor«gra7ing niul cunstip.ition. (4> 
Ifdn^ni (lit. groaning), cough nccompunicd by tlio co.it b*-i:oming 
rongliai\d sbstiucnco irora cnlmg anti tlrinkiiig. It is f.unl. (^) 
rdm-ldg caused by bad grass, or foul water, jtidticiiig diarrhoja and 
loss of appoUti’. It is not fatal, (fi] tho udder of tlio 

animal swells on nccountof contact with tlio hot ground or from dirt; 
water of henna leaves mixed with sugar is givou and di vheker (earth 
from the holos of mta) and hh'tntf is also plastered over tho tiddor. 
(7) Pafhlhd hryd; pafhfhd or joicdr fodder, inrthm or suyi', which 
has not been wasliod over by tho rain g^-ncrally has a layer of dust 
over its Jearcs, and when eaten produces storoflch-achD, colie and 
other roaladios which go by the nhrao of fari/d. 

Tho diseases lo which camels nro liable nro ns follows : —( 1 ) Sim wX*, 
swelling of the kneos, shonldoror thighs, caused by derangement of 
tho asaim’dalivo system, popularly attributed lo hmg rctontion of 
urine in tho bladder. Bleeding, or branding, or bbth-aro the usual 
treatments. Tho camel is also given licef to cat. (2) KdlUcd^ 
as in tho caso of cattle, (3) Kambri, convulsion of tho muscular 
syatem duo to a chill. Skins of wolf or jackal are boiled and the 
soup is administered, caro being t'ik<m to vemovo tho hair from 
tho skin, as this is supposed to bo injurious. (4) Maldish ; sore- 
oye, which sometimes leads to loss of sight. Ziri (a medicino) is 
diluted in water and given to the nnimal and this remedy is gener- 
ally ofScacions. (5) Pag tal, ovpr-stmin upon tho muscular system 
of a young camel which has been loaded more heavily than his 
strength can really bear. The animal is given rest for a fow months. 
(C) Rachh badr, brushing of tlie unkles, causing bleeding and wounds, 
sometimes leading to bad ulceration (7) il/ac/iftc. nipture of muscles 
in the chost of an ovev-fatigued camel ciused by the animal falling 
down in, running. Pomentatvonfi are applied. ‘8) Tut, an ankle 
disease. Fomentations are orapl<^ed. (9) L(p//7to, hremonhage from 
the nose, constant but slow. The slow Weeing gives tho animal 
relief, but its complete stoppage loads to death. (10) Jolchdm, or 
catarrh, which has two varieties, pdprt and «eudAt ; black piece's of 
cloth are burnt and their smoke made to enter the nose. 
(11) JJ/aror, dysentery ; powdeivd chillies and onions are adrainistor- 
ed. (12) Gaththarf ulceration deep into the skin close to the ribs. 

and clarified butter are given. (13) Sibbi,& nervous disease 
m which the neck of a camel bonds towards ouo side.' Tho nvck is 
branded with, red hot iron on the opposite ride ; a stick of karinh 
wood is warmed at a fire and applied to tho neck every now and 
then; or the tip of tho camel’s tail is scalded in boiling od, 

^ere is no organised Veterinary Department in the State. 
Vetorinarjr Assistants are employed ior the Camel Corps and tho 
Orderly Ritdld. The people do not appreciate scientific methods 


A. 

Airrimltare 

DlS'-HllfS of 
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Veterinary 
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CH A^H .a. of treatment. Having teen cattle breeders for centuries, thej 
A^cdtcra Prefer tteir own methods. • 

Loftasto In 1878 mlcs for State loans to agricnltnrists wore Sratintro- 
Bgnctttanstf. ^uced into BaliaTTaipui' by Atajor Grey, the Political Agent. A<3- 
Vances were, liowevor, at first made bu a very small scale. In 190(J> 
during the minority of the present Nawfib, Colonel Gr<^, the Super* 
intendent of the State, proposed iaqivix advances to saminddr*' for the 
construction of wells as a 6J\feguavd against failure of the rivet 
fioods ; and, under new rules, Ks. 8,00,000 vrero sanctioned for this 
purpose. The eagerness displayed fcy the agriculturists was fo 
groat and the demand for money so urgent that Rs. 4,91,59S were 
advanced for the construction of 1,260 new wella and about 
Bs. 2,200 for the repairs of h59 old ones in less than S months 
after these 1 ules came into force. Up to 1904 Rs. 7,57,967 hal 
heen. distributed. These loans huve done a vast amount of good, 
and the State is always willing to sanction additional grants on the 
same oonditionn. A statement showing pariaDalars of the distri- • 
bution of the original grant up to 1904 in the different Tahsila U 
given below 



Taql*l 

loans. 

Sum 

had. 

Balanea 

das. 

[Wells COD. 
1 sCrneted, 

Well* 

rsjAind. 

. 


Ba. 

Ca. 

Qs. 



MinchiDibid and KaW Sidi<ji/4h 


76,483 

1,03,US 

71(1 

W 

Hibairpur 

58,959 1 

10.038 1 

4 8,000 1 

124 j 

43 

Gahiiralpot ... ‘ 

n.ow 

23,541 1 

53.477 

ISO 

eo 

Alunadpnr 

l,4S.Zi9 

83,150 

' 1,16,079 

351 1 

72 

Khiopnr aad AMihibid 

j 57.506 

1S.162 

42,3(3 

I6Q 1 

17 

KaaaLahraaad Abwadpur Lamma 

l,iC,Cl2 

■ 

27, <07 


jss 1 

IS 

To{<I 

7.S7.%7 j 

1,86.834 

6,71,181 

1.949 1 

226 


Indebt « d. Before 1866, {■ e., the year when ibe State camo under British 
administnitioii daring the imnority of tho late Nawib, the system 
of fcaictt, or division of the actnal produce, obtained in the State ana 
the general belief is that there was no indebtedness, firstly owing 
this baOii or hiiibui (Ut. take what there is) system, and secondly 
because the landholders and cultivators by the connivance of the 
petty officials did 'not pay the mler of the State his duo share of the 
pTodvrCQ. There was no land alienation then and the Hindus held 
Imi-diy out) in every thousand acres. At present the land 
proprietorship of the Hiadns has ineroased about a hundred-fold- 
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Bahawaltoe State.] Indebtedness of Culiivators, [Part A. 

Tho caiiso3 of tho indobtodncs^ of tho Mubammndan ngricuUurnl CHAP.nJl. 
classes are extravagance, litigation, Avliich bns increased m cost by Agric^tTire 
the introduction of tlio Court*fec« fiprfetom, secret payment to potty 
o^civk\s {bhdi a deud to Innghndt t. r., payment of faro to cross re-iofcoTu- 
tbo* river), payment of fmes {rhaUi) and redemption money »»tori. 
(inttdici^a) in lieu of imprisonment (Ixitli of ivliich go by Ibo name of 
chdniii dd Halid, bt, beating with silver shoes) to Judicial Courts for 
convictions for crimes such as cattle stealing and abduction of 
women, carele'^snesg, exorbitant rates of intercut, disboncst money- 
lenders whose evil practices aro rendered easy by the illiteracy of the 
vast majority of the people, loss of cattle and bad seasons. The ex- 
penses of the majority of tho ifnhammadon agricultural population 
now exceed their incomes. Even the jaj/ir-holdors aro in most cases 
in debt, as are also tho groat Snjjdda~nashtns of shrines in spite of tho 
grants given them by tho State and their incomes from nazar-niydz 
(offerings by devotees). A dcra (or guest-house) has to bo maintained 
accordingto the old custom by tho Muhammadan zaminddrs all over 
tbo State and tliia is a great drain on thoir resources especially as 
^this act of hospitality is much abused. Moreover, it is a matter of 
izzat for the well-to-do zamindctrs to ieep buffaloes, cows, camels 
and horses tmd to set apart for their maintenance very large tracts of 
cultivated land, a relic of the olden times when cattle-breeding was 
their only occupation, the popular idea among them being tndl nil 
zaninddr sohnin he (it is only by the possession of live-stock that a 
zamfnd'fr can be looked up to). Hindu landowners combine money- 
lending and fanning, and are generally free from debt as they are 
exempt from the expenditure necessary to keep up traditions of 
ostentation and hospitality. Hence the saying eh Mrir hat (t. e., 
he is a kirar) applied to a hluhammadan who does not entertain 
guests and friends. The class of landholders who own small 
holdings and the tenants or farm labourers live more or less from 
hand to mouth, and in years of scarciW are reduced to extremities.. 

The tenants generally all over the State, except in a few cases 
in tho Lamma of hereditary tenants, are tenants-at-will and can 
be evicted without notice by the proprietor at any time after a 
' harvest. This renders their position very precarious and gives 
the proprietor opportunities to exact from them what he can. , 

Frequently when evicted they wander helplessly from village to 
village with their ploughs and cattle. 

Mortgages iu the State are generally of the following descrip- uortgae** 

■ tionS ■“le* of 

' land, 

(a). Sud’mahdr (or sud pandla) 'lardbar : the mortgagee 
receives the full proprietary possession of the land, 
manages the cultivation, pays the revenue and takes 
the produce in lieu of interest. This is also known as 
rihn bilqabza. 
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Bahawalpur State.] ■ ■ Mortgages, - [Past A- 

(t). UiJui-hild-qahzd : the mortgagee a^ees to take Interes 
on tbo loan at a fixed rote and the mortgagor remain 
in fall pQf:se'«sion and management of the land. 

{c)s Lehhd -mukhtf wliich is either lild-gahzd (without posse's 
ezon) or htl-guhz'i (with possesgiou). In the foime 
case the mortgagor remains in possession of the kn 
but cultivates it under the supervision of the mort 
gageo, and takes a tenant’s share of the ' producf 
handing over a proprietor’s share (less the rovenu 
which he pays himself) to the mortgagee, who credit 
its value agsunst the interest agreed upon. In th 
latter case the mortgagee takes possession of the kn< 
and the mortgagor beromes his tenant only or, as no 
unfrcqwently. happens, leaves the land and contents him 
self with getting the net profits accredited to his accounl 
In this cafio the mortgagee (usually an astute money 
lender) tries to prevent the mortgagor from ascertainiOi 
the not profits or from seeing that they are proper! 
eutored in the accouutboolj with the, result that th 
estate frequently becomes overburdened and its redemf 
tion impossible. ,, , , 

BVm sharti or hauhil-wctfd ; Conditional sale. , 

(e). Rikn-dav'-rilin : Re-mortgage on the same Conditions b; 
the original mortgagee to another mortgagee. 

The mortgagees are generally Hindu money-lenders, thoug] 
well-to-do Muhammadan zammddrs and State officials also oocasion 
ally take land in mortgage. 5I)e moitgagoi's are nsually'5fuiiamlna 
dan agriculturists or too Sikh cmigr.ints from Patiala, Fiiridkot 
Ferozeporo and Ludhiana who were brought into tho iState ii 
I8GB-G9 on the establishment of the British Agency in ordet tc 
improve its agriculture. ’ ' " • n',, 

The following statement shows in acres the quantity of land 
alienated, between 1867-68 and 1900-01,' by sale and mortgage, by 
the agricultural tribes in the State to non-agriculturists (Hindds) and 
to agriculturists ( mainly Muhammadans). 
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Baeawalpce State.] Money Lending'.' [PaetA. 

Tbe common rate of interest in the State isVery high, generally 
reaeliittgornearly npproacliingapaA:/rdy)flisa (4 pies) in the rupee per 
month, or 2b ^ perannum. Compound intpi'est, too, is usually charg- 
ed. Grain loans ore gencrnlly lepaid after haiTest and oneand » half 
times or doubW tbeamount b »rrotved, ba«tobe given hack, no intprest 
in cash being take". In cash lo^Ils 30 or (chil/wna) is usuallydc' 
ducted from tbe pi'incipai, but the full amonut is entered up against 
the debtor and interest cbnigedou it. Tlie above rates of interest are 
not alJou'ed by the state Uomts, as a h'rw ivas passed in Balifirralpur 
in laOd called tbe of Interest and Imprisonment in satisfac- 

tion of Decree,’’ to check exorbitant rates. An examination of the 
records of the State had sboTrn that, for the period 1890-1>'94, 
811,953 bii^has of land bad been alienated for Hs 9,66,204, out 
of u’b cb 239,033 or more than tbiee-foarths bad been sold for 
Rs. 7,48 ,‘jOO or nt the rate of Hs. 3*5-7 a higha. The immense 
amount of land permanently alienated at a small price per pigha 
seemed to be 'ho result either of the fear of imprisonment for debt 
or of a dread of the accumulation of compound interest. Tbelatr 
was accordingly pris«edin 1«90, and it divided debts into nine classes: 
(a) oral debts ; (5) debts based on hahi accounts ; (c) debts based on 
a written instrument; (d) debts secured by pledge of oninments or 
dwelUng-houses; (<•) money loans to be repaid in produce at fixed 
times fora price much below market prices; (/) debts secured by a 
mortgage on agricultural land; (p) etobts to Gp repaid at enhanced 
rates in case of non-payment at fixed times; (ft) judgment debts; 
and (i) grain loans to be repaid in grain. Foi (a), (i) and (c) the lUte 
of interest was not to exceed IH pci aiumm, and tbe total interest 
was not to exveed tbe principal. For (d) the highest into was fixed 
at 6^ and the total interest was not to exceed half the principal. 
For (e) the valuo of produce to bo paid was fixed at market rates 
and interest was not to exceed half the amount of tbe origin.il loan. 
For (/) the rate of interest w.as not t(» exceed 6% and the total 
interest charged was nev?r to be more than half tbe pi'incipai in 
tbe case of simple mortgage ; and in. the case of usufructuary mort- 
gages no interest was to be allowed, as t))© produce was to bo taken 
by the mf^rtgagpo in lieu of interest. For (p) tbe rate of interest 
was not to exceed 24 ^ per annum and the total interest was not 
to exceed the amount of tl'O principal. For {h) no interest was to bo 
allowed by Courts for the period commencing from the date of the 
decree except in special cases when it might be allowed up to a rate 
of 3^ , and on (t) the total interest was not to exceed half the 
quantity originally lent. In addition to those provisions, the 
Act enacted that Courts could not enforce payment of debts by ca-b 
instead of by produce and cattle, and these latter (gesh), where ten* 
dored in payment of decree btforo Court, were to bo valued by 
arbitrators appointed by the Court. This Act is still in force and has 
worked and still works well in the State. 
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"With its scrnity rainfall anythinf? like b/irdjn ciiUivation CHAP.1I,A. 
in tho State is nox't to im|>o«''ib)c. AjEr»‘iciiltni-c depend'' nlmost irrigation- 
entirely on irr’gat on from uolb, nmndntion c.annls. nver floods, 
ihaldm on tlie bunks of i iver-' and cannK Ea'Ou well irngtition condui^l. 
unless supplemented by canaK, j'p river floods, js n precarions 
means of cultivation, except in r.uo seasons of g'ood minfalJ. 

't'bo composition or quality of sod lias uiucb less to do <\ith 
the produce than tho amount and char.acter of tlio irrigation re- 
ceived. For this ron'«nn land has always been classed m the State 
revenue papers nccoidmg to its meting of irrigation — sco Settle- 
ments, Chapter HI, Section C. All tho Kharif crops require at 
least 8 to 4 wateiings, while jnd»g«», raatzo and rico need at 
least G. Rico in particular I’t qnircs constant waterings, and on 
most of the canals n hero tho demand of water for other crops 
is great, rice cultivation is ordinarily not allowed by tho State. 

The Rabi crops, cs])ecially wheat and gram, when they are sown on 
well lands, roquiro at least thr<*o waterings. Jf canal irrigation 
is also av.ailable, on well hinds tho canals ^vo onlytfio preli- 
minary flushing. Ou canal and mtldb lauds wheat, gram, us)>un, 
turnips, mustard, chardl and other Rabi crops can generally be 
matured with the single watering they receive during tho fiood 
season even without tho help of winter rains, ns tho soils ore so 
retentive of moisture. With ono or two fair rainfalls in winter 
the Rabi orop^ grow as luxuriantly as tho crops of the districts 
regularly irrigated by the Sirhind Canal. Tho Cbolistiin Idrdni 
areas reqniro from 2 to 3 showers of rain to mature Ebarif and Rabi 
crops, ^^s tract, says Hr. Barns, “ is in its general level from 10 
to 25 ftfot highertban flood level and about 0,000 square miles in ex- 
tent ; it is divided from the desert by a depression locally called the 
flakra or M'dhand through which the surplus waters of tho country 
drained by the Ghaqgar find their way through Sindh towards the sea; 
largo proportions of this central tract are hero and there covered by 
sand-drifts from the adjoining desert, but on a rough calculation 
about half of the total area, or say 4,500 square miles of first class 
land, is fit for the plough if water for irrigating it wore available; 
should a channel be brought down from Colonel Anderson’s pro- 
posed dam at Ferozepore it would be perfectly feasible to place every 
acre of tho good land in this tract under high level irrigation.”'*^ 

Since Mr. Bams wrote the Gbaggar waters have but very seldom 
reached these tracts, but tho local Hakra depression collects a 
largo quantity of water in rainfall which it rotains for a long time, 
and Rabi cultivation in its bed is matured without the aid of 
further rains after sowings. 

The only form of well in use in the State is the Persian wheel. w*ii8. 

Ldn and cltarsa wells are never used. Tho ordinary well is either 
lined with baked brick ma^oniy and known asapukH 'khuh, or with 
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Inge, in which case it is known as kachchd or glint dd kharcn’a, A 
well lined with wattU-t is called Zei (or jn7c7i/t<) rf.i Hnrwa, wattles 
being made from the Zci' bush {Tamarisk dwio.). Withowt a liniog 
hachchd wells cannot be bnilt except in the nearer (Iholisthi 
where very narrow wells, osually from 2 to 3 feet in circninference,' 
are sunk for obtaining drinking water only. In the extreme 
Rohi, this is impossiblo owing to the fineness of the sand in the 
lower substrata of the soil. 

Generally a spot over which suchcha hdna grows is selected 
for sinking a well, aa under that plant sweet water is supposed 
to exist. The site having been selected, a hole larger than the brick 
cylinder proposed is excacated down to the sack or the stratum of 
water giving sand. This bole is called ^ar. The wooden base 
of the brick W‘'rk, called the tahrang or chnkfia then laid down 
in thepdi', and the cyHnder (Aofiii) of brick work is built upon it 
till it reaches a few feet above the surface of the ground. The 
sand or hdfi at the bottom of the par and under the ehak is then 
dug out. This process of removing mud inside and under the 
chak enables the cylinder 'to sink down gradually as the 
addltif^ns are made to it at the top. This removal of mud is called 
iohhi, and is performed by tohhds, a class of professional well-sink* 
ers, generally sent for from Hoshiarpur and Jullundur Districts 
by the inhabitadts of tht< Ubha. As soon as the cylinder reaches the 
tme water stratum, which is usually from 8 to 10 feet below the 
place where water is first found, the parapet (gal) portion of 
the cylinder above the ground is completed. There is no fixed 
depth to which a cylinder should be suidc below the water level. 
If the soU is finn a smaller depth is snfBcient than when 
jiUh (soft mud) or hdn (clay which is hard like stone) is 
encountered. But in tho State very few wells are sunk to the 
sack or the tme spring of water, the cylinder being always allowed 
to rest on firm ^oil, although this is higher up than the 
This accounts for the dtying up of most of the wells in the State 
in a season of di-ouglit. Wells, especially those situated near the 
river, are subject to much influx of sand and have therefore to 
be cleaned out by iobhds eveiy third or fourth year. 

Tho wood-work of a well is known a'^ ehakkot cboh. Its 
chief parts are the largo horizontal wbool (r/mS-frai), the vertical 
polo on which it toms (jihnrjalov bhaiol), the horizontal beam 
fixed in- the pKinnas or tlio ismall walls raised outside the 
hharol (kdnjan), tho vertical wheel fixed in the l-anjan (chahli)^ Iho 
lover furnished with a seat for tho driver (gdilhC), tho ropes Imog 
with pots {vidlil), tho sticks fastening tho pots I o the ropes (areridn), 
tho piece of wood hanging close to the'mouth of the well to keep tho 
mdH in their proper place (««far for), the cog (thdka or hittd), tho 
wooden trough into which the pots empty tho water (rdrchhd), the 
longer conduit which takes away water from tho pdrehha 
into tho cistern (ntsar, generally made of the tmni of a date throe), 
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tho log on vrhicb tho nisdr rpats (ihnl, lit. prop), and tho cistorn CHA^IIA 
into 'whicli tho 'nrator falls from the nisdr (hlidda or chabachcha). irrigation. 
Tho cost of tho wooden frame work varies according ns wood ^ 

of superior or inferior qunhty is xisod. Generally it is between pumtni •^d 
Rs. 35 and Rs. 45, but often the owners of wells use their own trees "^ “***^ 
and have to pay the carpenter only. Wells ore sometimes built largo 
enough to allow of two Persian wheels working nt tho samo time. 

Such double-wheeled wells are known ns icdn or doJiaUa. A wdn 
costs about one-third more than a einglc-wboolcd well of tho samo 
depth. . Wans aro worked when the water supply in tho well is 
sufficient to allow it, and when tho water runs short only ono wheel 
is used. Before the construction of pcr^nniol canals on tho Punjab 
rivers the river floods wore moro than sufficient for purposes of 
irrigation and the eamitiddrs constructed very ioxr wells. IVhon 
subsequently the rivers failed to supply tho usual amount of water, 
in spite of tho construction of new canals in tho State, irrigation 
was reduced to an unsatisfactory condition : zamxnddrs were then 
instructed to sink wells and various encouragements wore held oat 
to them to do so. Taqdvi grants wore freely made, and under the 
rules repayment was to be made instalments within 12 years. 

Moreover, the wells so constructed were exempted from parta or 
water-rate for 12 years and wood for the well gear and apparatus 
was given at half the usual price. In addition to the amounts 
advanced as iaqivi (see p. 234 above) the zaminddrs themselves 
spent the following amount on the construction of woUs:>- 


From 1878«79 to 1882-83 
", 1883-84 to 1893-94 
„ 1894-95 to 1898-99 


Hs. a. 
1,82,599 10 
2,45,200 0 

84,284 10 


Total ... 5,12,084 4 


The depth of wells in the riverain tracts is generally from Depth of 
25 to 80 feet, whereas previous to the opening of the Punjab 
perennial canals it was from 10 to 20 feet. In seasons of drought geteabjeacb, 
some of the wells retain their water though at a lower level, but 
most of them then give water only for 12 hours in the day, while 
others get quite dry. The average area irrigated by a well lying 
on lands nearthe'river, the ploughing andsowing of which are done 
with the aid of tho river floods is 40 bighas. Similarly the average 
area irrigated by a well at a distance from the river, hut situated in 
the canal irrigation zone, and where ploughing and sowing are done 
with the aid of canal water, is 30 bighas. The wells which are helped 
neither by floods norcanals can irrigate 15 bighas only. In years of 
drought tho average in dll cases falls by over ono-third. This average 
is in the case of the Rabi cropsj in the case of the Kharif when irri- 
gation is generally done only at night time and tho excessive heat of 
tho atmosphere and tho land' causes rapid evaporation, the area 
irrigated is hardly one-third of tho avora^ of the Rabi irrigation. 
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Atj present (ip03-04) tho nmabor of wells in tlie State Tvith CH^pjx 
the^r fljproxiinate cp?t, depth, qtc., is ns follows ; — Irri^lion. 


T^nmber of wells. 

Dsftii 

IN rIKT. 

^tetkge 
cobt >» 
rnpece. 

Paire of bal 

AftIA IRRiaATID nfA WILL 
(IN ACRta). 
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To 

24 boon 

BibU 

Kbarif, 

■ 1,700 
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16 
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' Of, thfqe 1,3,630 are in, working order. op4 
Si&OO.haTe fallen out of use. In addition to tho abpro there dro 
3,420 unbrioked woUs (kliAroras) in. tho riverain tracts. 

All the State canals aro inondaiion canals. In connection wi^h 

tjhe.qtd^oanpljiiTigation of t^e 'SUfe, Mr. Bjorns, 

Tiiuati havQ.al^ftys been, in vpgue.apd, equally, with Siqdb andi t)3d 
Panjab, the. canals received, more or less care according as th'e 
ruler for the time being was energetic or otherwise. My opinion 
i| that at a period less than 50 ydars since the irrigation of this 
State 'was infa fer more prosperous condition than- ' -when Major 
^linchiq.tocflc^cb'arge of the State’; tbo nnmj^or of canals Hrge'and 
sn]M|t’(otnit^ing all under Ip breadth) then in eii^tepce^'w^s ap 
follows 26 from the Sutlej, 6 frpni tho Chenab, and, 6 fropi 
the Indus.”**’ Moreover in Khairpur Tahsil there wore three.large 
natural depressions, by means of which irrigation was effected 
and thei’U. Jnnny small cute, to be scarcely. canals, 

and othfi^;, old depressipps (^cwyctm) qcross whici, darn‘a,(^a;i^s) 
were constructed for the irrigation of . ai;eas -in.-tho' riYer^f'm 

“.These says Mr^ B.- — “ i-i-i-'M 

may.'be. termed local, each ! ■ . 

the river nearest to where t 

knowledge, of tl^p, relativp levels of the. ground being a' suihcient 
gnide.for the- comparatively short dis^ce water had to be led. 
In att these cuts it was an accepted' condition that only! the land 
bn the last few miles in length would be irrigated by natural flow 
and' that for about two-thirds of the totalj length of the canal culti- 
■vation was more or less dependent' on irrigation by lift.’’' .Except 
the canals enumerated in the f^tnolp’aU'bthe^^anals'and .branches 
in the State 'were constructed eithbr in tjib Agency period or after. 


Caoftltf bs* 
fore the firit 
Agenej. 


C&dsIb im. 
proTed onder 
the British 
Agetcj, 


IwHitpor M^amat. 
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CHAP. II. A. -wards. TKe first step talceu towards improYing tliQ State \rrigatlou 
Irrigation, British Agency was to revise the gradients of the existing 

c»aa !9 i described by Air. Bams 

proved pnder “Ab the succesB of itrigatioii maybe measured by the relative pro* 
the British portion which cultivation by lift bears to that by natural flow, our first care 
hoq ^anals and extend their heads 

• • ’ : ■ ■ . . tigh level lands fot irtiga* 

: * ; ■ ' : only are we enahlpd to utilize 

every canal on the lino whether in use or not, but all the old zaminddri 
cuts therefrom, excavated, perhaps, by the forefathers of the present genera* 
tion, came at once into play aa distribution channels, and thus revived the 
latent fertility of a district that may have lain fallow for a century past. 

“This exteuaionof the heads upstream and the simultaneous revi- 
sion of gradient has, as may be supposed, considerably increased the 
ordinary flow of water, and in many instances has enabled us to increase 
the area* of high level irrigation by extending the tail ends of the canals eo 
improved. A water gauge has been erected on the banks of the' Satleinear 
^ ^ ‘ ■ the floods in 1869 was 

■ . • • • • • •• 'aest rise '.above zero to 

\ ■ • . . ‘1 itb this moderate rise 

and a elope of country fully one footper mile, it will strike the engineer as 
affording great facilities for irrigation as compared with many of out 

Indian rivers .As a first step towards conservancy a dirogab'and cue or 

more nAibs are appointed to enob large canal, and many water gauges have 
been erected. One overseer for each ntzdmot has been sanctioned, but groat 
difficulty is found in getting eiperioncod men from the Punjab where works 
of such magnitude nro in progress, and the aub-oveTseers ^employed to’ fill 
^ the vacancies have not had euCBcieot experience to be trusted out alone. 

amount of engineering work going on lo each ntzdmat is quite’ sufEoient 
to occupy the whole time of an experienced Assistant Engineer, and when- 
ever the states of our finances may admit I believeit will he to the'interesl 
of the State to have one Assistant Engineer etatioued in each mVomaf. 


Kew canals 


After improvinc the existing works the British officers took in 
IwmJ.* works. The most important canals excavated by them 

between 1867-77 were : — ' ' ' 


Jfizdmait 
Minchindbdd . 


CanaZ. 


Cost in Rs, 

(1) , Fordwih... ... ,... ' , .3,63,468 

(2) to (5). Murddwah with branches, riz., 

Right Branch, Kallarwfih, and Faizwsih 77,244 


( 6 ). 

(7) .- 

( 8 ) . 

( 0 ). 

(10). 


Greywhh (Ubha) 

■ Sotri Escape ' 'Uv 

Katoraw&h 

DaulatwAh ... ,... 

Harewfih ... ^ ...' 

Bab&walpur,.. (10). Burnewdh ... 

(11). New Head of Huaainwah 

Birchwfih ... ’ 

OaUfaropwdh ... 

Bavnawfifa (withBeckettwdh and 
othor branches). 

(15). SddiawAh (with branches) . 

Mit\ Minchinwiih (with branches) ... 
Greywdb (with branches) 


' 15,228 
J 1,212 
6,508 
47,650 


Khiupur 


( 12 . 
(13). 
... (14). 


( 10 ). 

(17). 


12,09,607 


17,29,070 


New danats: 
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’ Tho Fordwali ■traa named after Mr. Ford, Commissioner of ceap.IIIa' 
Multan, who in 186f> took over chai^’of tho State as first Political 
A.gontj other canals were called after tho vorions British and 
native officers of tho Agency period. 

In tho roign of tho late Nawab Sir Sstdiq Muhammad Khan cansJs 
IV two most important canals woro ojccavatcd, viz., tho Sadiqiyah of 

Sharqiyahin^ Minchinab^id Nizaroatand the Sitdiqiyah Garbiyah in tt# i*te 
Khanpur Nizdmat. The Sadiqiyah Sharqiyah Canal was first under- si^iqMnbam^. 
taken in 1 889 with n head of 20 feet wide for tho irrigation of the mad k h 4 n 
Oholistan tract of Minchindbad Nizamat for a distance of about 
26 miles in length. In 1898 tho head was further widened to 50 
feet, and the tail of tho canal was extended 14 miles, or 40 miles 
in all. It was previously intended to carry it to tho . Dorawar 
Fort, a distance of 165 miles, from the head. Part of the head 
of tho canal was up to 1892 in Fazilka Tnhsil for which tho ea- 
minddrs of Pakka Cnishti and Jhangar gave lands without a rent 
to the State authorities, as the piece of land utilized was so small; 
but in 1893 the Sutlej changed its bed, and a larger piece of land 
about 16 higlias in size had to bo obtained from the zamUiddrs of 
these villages for tho head of the canal. In 1900 the river again 
changed ite course, and tho British zaminddrs refused to givo 
land for its head. Tho Deputy Commissioner of Ferozoporo was 
requested to use hia influence mth the . gamtorfdrs in getting land 
for the State under tho Land Acquisition Act, but to no avail. 

At last His Highness the present Nawiib went to tho spot in 
April 1901 and obtained from tho British zaminddrs permission 
to cut a bead through their lands, on payment of an annual rent 
of Rs. 20 per acre. Since that .date rent is annually paid not 
only for the head of the Nahr Sadiqiyah but also for the head 
of the Fordwtih, which also lies in F^Oka Tahsil. In 1904 His 
Highness sanctioned 10 lakhs of rupees for the elusion and 
widening of the canal. The excavation work has been in 
progress since September 1904. Tho present width at the head 
is 150 feet and the length of the canal is to bo 66 miles. ' More 
than six lakhs of rupees were epentonitup to tho end of March 1906. 

It is intended in tho future to take this canal to tho Marot Fort, 
a distance of about 120 miles from the head. 

Tho Sadiqiyah Garbiyah Canal with- n head 80 feet wide was 
excavated in 1887-89 at a cost of Ks. 4,92,833, with a view to 
Bupplring a feeder for the firwah, Kaddanwah, Kabirwah, Greyw^, 
Banadurwdh, Muhammadwah and Kbanwah which have been cut 
off from tho river on account of the intervention, under “ Avul- 
sion ** rules, of chahkars of Mazari lands of Dera GhazI Khan 
District between tho State area aud the Indus. 

The irrigation system placed on a regular footing and conduct- 05,5^55 
ed on scientific principles by the British officers between 1807-78,’ Snperiaten- 
Wtis allowed to fall comparatively into neglect on the termination 


Colonel Qtey, 
Saperiotea* 
dent (1S99'> 
IPW). 


Eeeent ex* 
( e n * i o n of 
au>&l inica* 
VSm, 


m 

State.} Negiecinn:S.'Beadjiistment. [. , p' - [JUEr4- 

cf the Agenoy.* *^0 4¥sulfc was.thqt^lie capals jlqsfcj' mnch .of the 
rain© of their scientifio. c5Qiisti^ctioii,_^0 distn^ptiop of,Va%.-^a5 
defective, gradinga.of be^ an^ benchmarking being negleqtpd. 
in the course of cJearance was thrpurn far enough to keef> 
berms clean hut accamala^ on the margin of the banks sand* 
iplls and soon filled tl\e beds of the canals again ; embankments were 
not strengthened, and *i.n 
breaches. Moreover,: ■ • ‘ ' 

supervision was poss “ ; ■ ■'■ ■ . .\. ■". • ■ * 

were efieoted ^hring • • ; ' (' 

certain cases canals wore rpgrqded } in others^ only furnished 
with regulators, in wbfoh respect much still remains to be done. A 
large number of waa^apppmted, and honorary wj/jisf/s from 

among the zaminddrs'^ we^ seleclad, at , 'suitable' 'distances on 
canals^to help the irrigafidn staff in the annual clearance of;snt 
and'fche distribution of water of the^canals. . 

The canals construqtcd'and req^jnsted ip Colqpel,. Grey’s time 
lYerorr ^ - 

(1) Qutbwdh in Aftpiffrfpur Ta/^sif.-mThis ,waa, enlajrgq^, its 

head being, takpn, opt u^pt 1,5 ipijes higheiJ-Tip, 1^9 
Sutlej, The head was also made . 20 feet.widop than 
before (or 60 feet, in all). It was renarpedjBahiip’alw^h. 

(2) The Fordwdh. — ^Tbis being 110 miles long, gave little 

water supply in comparison with the area depending on 
it. It was closed at mile 68 and conned to ‘ Hiuenin- 
abadTahsfl.’ The areas depending.. on it below'mile GG 
were provided wiA a new branch.from.thADaulafcwfihj 
called' the Mnsudwah. ' ■ . 

(3) The I>flu?{z/ipdk.— This was closed at ^Mahta^ Jhedu and 
^ a new canal, caPed the ‘Mahmddwah, was'^ taken' out 

from tho Sutlej to inigatp areas below Mahta Jhedd 
village. ' ' , ' ' ' • ^ ‘ 

(4) , Two now branches called the Bahawalvrah, and Zamurrud- 

wah,wore also.taken but' from the i'oi^wah tb^’irrigate 
the areas, to 'the nofth and south of ^abia'ca an^ 
Bahawalnagpr.^ ' ^ 

Varioiw other branches wore constructed on other important 
canab’, but the most 'Valuable work done by Coloneli Grey, was the 
improvement of the existing canals. Tbeso canals and rdjbalds 
were excavated in lands which, stood in great need of canal irngatioc 
and generally paid' h low rate of rovenuc. 

Tlfe St^tq always ready to. excavate canals and rdjhahds on 
tho lalcdyi' syrtbm, thp, mpnoy spent being realizable in. instalment 
by levying water-rate (dfr/d«a), ‘varying from annas 2 to annas 6 per 
cropp«l in.csch hanresfe over and above thq, revenue fixed. 

Tho canals and rd^hahde. qorisfeweted in, this way are, the Iiahr 
SadiqiyaU Sharqiyah, Azam.Chbfnn, Bahawolwdh,* Zamaiptidwjihi 
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etc. When the money spent by tho State is paid back q modifie'd 
revenue ‘rate is imposed. In tbo Lnmma Tansfls where tho rents - 

aro 'g^etally t^vo-fiftbs tho statute Inbonr has to bo porfonned by “ 
the Tanddwnors, but in tho Ubha TahsOs whore tho batdi is from da2°°* * 
one fourth to one-third the chher is furnished by the tenant. 

' Thohbnorary mnnsifs appointed to Kelp’ tho Irrigation Dopart- 
mont are .' granted a remission of 2 eoors, seers, or 1 soer, 
respectively (seo ehher system of silt cloaranco bolow), acdording 
a3'’thoy ai^ first olase, second 'class or third class in 'rank. They 
rddhive no ^ther omoluments. 

Tho'tbtal area commanded by tho’ SUfe Inundation OSnals irrfnted 
as returnbd-in the latest revenue records is 2,870*928 acres, of which 
970,604 wres are returned as cultivated and 1,900,324 acres, inolud- . «rrigttioa 

ing areas 1 under forests and plantation, ns uncultivated.' The latter 
area is being gradually brought under cultivation by" owners"hnd 
leaSe-holdors. In' certain canals escapes - have ' bten constmited at 
considerable distances for ^tho irrigation of uplarids nearthe-banks 
of those banals. These escapes ’ supply water only during the flood 
sea^^on and’eontribute towards tho cultivation 'of tho Rabi ' crops 
of ‘the uplands whore flood irrigation is' impossible at ordifaary 
times. The decrease in the supply of water available in the 'riyers 
has gMdually been followed by the lowering of the beds of 6snals. 

The State' Ha? thetefore constructed paMd 'i'dgulitbrs or small weirs 
with a vidw to facilitating the irrigation ohthe higher lyingllands. 

The totribntion of water is conducted afte;* th.e'wrfrd&andT' (tufh 
by turn) System, and a large establishment has been organised to 
carry it Out. The 'construction Of the rogulatbfB’Has 'ebst^he' State 
over five laCs of rtipees and the work is etill^gcaiig ononajlatger 
scale, rediflators to.tho number of three- or-four being, built loyery 
year as funds permit. ^ ^ ^ 

Tbe total number of canals drawn from the Sutlej, OhenSb Touiaaa. 
and tho Ifadus is 86. From these 260 **■'’ — ■ b" of can»it 

ducted well’into the State; all tho‘ie a m r»a «. 

Departmdat under the • ' " 

distributaries, tbe'olearance of which is done :by tbe zamfnddrs 
themselves. Tho 'statement beloTv jpvoa the. particulars regAr^g 
the “canals, the area depending upon Ihem^ etc., etc. i 
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CHAP. II A. 

IrngatioTX. No. 

Eiver, 

Canal, 

4 

Sutlej 

Eatp&ta 

6 

„ 

Doolotvili ... 

C 


... 

? 


QiimTvSb ... .! 

8 


Ahmadffih ... ... 

S 


U'arfilR'Ah .. ... 

10 

1 

Olgoovili ... 

11 

; 

7olaiTih ... ... 


i " 

Bosainirih ... ... 

13 

i » 

Gornan’dli ... ... 

14 

' »' ; 

Bahimtiffib ... 

15 

" 

Blfirih 

IG 

„ 

Snltinwlb ... ... 

1? 


Poaalvlb ... ... 

18 

Id A 10a 

• 1 

Usbirtkirlb ... 

Bftkbatirib ... 

Soawib ... ... 

• • 20 

Clieo&b 

Burnirlb ... 

21 

1 

1 BibirlfT&b ... ... 

n 


1 Uloduon^b 

23 


I Oaroeatrab ... «. 

1 21 

„ 

Bldiqvih ... ... 

25 


Dsggaffib ... • 

' 28 

ladqs , 

1 Ksbr Sldiqljah Obarbiyab • 

27 

„ 

Ore^irib ‘ 

28 


Babldanrih , ... 

■ .. ' .11' 

29 


UdbamiDa'liTib ... 

80 

„ 

' Abmsdwib ... 

81 

„ 

1 Fizilwlb ... ... 

13 

„ 

Kbdaanwlb ... 

88 


SabxalAib ... ... 

24 


M&bvirih M. ... 

85 

! .. 

ITaUarrib ... _ " 
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The following tnblo gives tho cuitivotcd and uncultivated CHAP. II.A 
areas irrigated by tlie foregoing CanaK : — IrrleaTioii. 


' Irrigated area. 

UnctiKifated area 
incladiiig area 
uoder Poroit. 

1 

Total, 

, Eharif. 

Rabi. 

ToUl 

35,G20 

16.690 

61,310 

173,600 

225,000 

31,903 

£8,293 

60.28H 

165,810 

226,008 

3,120 

6,715 

9.835 

2,620 

12,455 

1,140 

12,675 

13,615 

1S,S10 

29,025 

13,392 

22,031 

40,243 

148,640 

189,063 

16.225 

£0,900 

37.125 

22.610 

59,635 

3,668 

4,303 

7,671 

1,228 

20,063 

10,390 

19,650 

80,040 

17,720 

47,760 

4.S38 

4,628 

0,366 

10,034 

10,390 

• 2.368 

• 3,814 

6,176 

6,967 

13,1*3 

' 010 

2,181 

8,091 

6i302 

9.393 

18.300 

10,947 

80,347 

21,460 

69.707 

28,791 

29.131 

67,012 

65,857 

113,269 

36,639 

16,711 

62,350 

62,760’, 

105,100 

8,800 

2,600 

10,600 

18,402 

2*. 202 

9,600 

4,800 

14,400 

17.780 

82,169 

6,690 

2,809 

8,489 

2 *.832 

33,811 

835 

700 

1,635 

4.035 1 

5,570 

17,885 

26,190 

43,476 

63,817 

97,292 

6,800 

11.000 1 

17,800 

16,296 

■ 33,596 

18,540 

26,275 

44.815 

48.757 

93,652 

36,100 

41.377 

77,567 

120,023 

197.699 

28,625 

22,190 

60.8>5 

7,723 

129,538 

49,531 

38,873 

88.404 

140,242 

228,346 

23,270 

•0,935 

33,205 

86,027 

72,132 

68,597 

41,960 

101,657 

307.103 : 

’ 498,660 

6,963 

4,017 

10,980 

40.302 

51,283 

4,243 

1,069 

5,811 

20,620 

25.831 

• 6,317 

1757 

8.074 

35,107 

43,181 

10,963 

'2,083 

13.015 

53,327 

66,373 

8,662 

8,857 

12,419 

61,465 

63,884 

1,491 

416 

1,907 

6,105 

, 8,013 

3,099 

* 2,393 

6,491 

23,313 

28.804 

843 

635 

1,477 

3,157 

4.634 

339 

630 

869 

1,680 

2,549 

618,751 

451.853 

970.C04 

1,900,324 

2,870,929 
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f^ftp .Vr.A.. Tbe iBaintenance of this canat system has cost the State 
-1»^3 ,o 83-14-‘2 during the years 1 878-79 to 1901, as detailed 
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Besides tbe above cost the value of 'the statute labour done by 
the zimiipiars is Rs. 1,11,31,632*13-6 ns detailed below:— 
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tPAET A. 


Bahawalpdb State.} Chher sysiem. 

No water-rato {dhidna) boing loried except in tbo case of CHAP. nA. 
takdri canals or rctjWicfs to bo described farther on, tho annual irri^ion. 
clearance of silt and other excavation of iho heads of canals is 
dono by the chher systonJ. Tlie chher systora was n very old cit,raoc6i 
institution in Sindh. In the pre»Agoncy period in Bahdwalpur CAA»r«yttem. 
when canals ceased to run, during tbo month of November the 
hdrddrs of the ildqa used to ^ tho number of chherds (labourers) 
they considered necessary to complete tho work of the clearance 
of silt and the excavation of the he.'id of a canal before March. 

The number of labourers to bo furnished by each village 
was then determined on. Some villages furnished labourers 

r *•' V 3»r wells, or pattis, or yokes; others 

•. . • ‘ • 0 certain number of labourers being 

; i,.' . , >f produce gathered at tho last har- 

vest. There wore others who were made to furnish labour in 
the hope of obtaining water next season. Tbo labourers thus 
furnished were required to be present during the entire senson 
of clearance except when their substitutes relieved them ; non- 
attendance was punished by fines. The system was popular, 
and canals were always made ready to run in time. This system 
was also upheld by the Britisli Agency, but with this modification 
that each owner of an irrigated estate bad to supply labour accord- 
ing to a fixed area, e.g,, one labourer for every 50 or 100 higha$ 
of cropped area. Tbo unit of labour depended on the number of 
men required to remove the estimated nmonob of silt in the time , 
available. The total irrigated area of the canal was then divided 
by this number of men and a unit of area w.as arrived at. Each 
owner had to supply one labourer for every such unit of land in 
his holding. In the first regular settlement, however, a chkerd 
(or labourer) per hundred rupees of revenue demand was fixed 
as the unit, and this still obtains. The amount of excavation that 
can be done by oue labourer is locally designated a ser, aod frac- 
tions of a ser are called the shdraks and shdisi (thus a chherd = a 
ser =s'l6 slidro-hs = 64sA<£fs.) The total amount of excavation to 
be done is divided into sers, shdraks or skdrifes, and shah, and distri- 
buted accordingly. Thus a tnau paying Rs. 130 as revenue has to 
clear or have cleared a ser and D sAdrnJb, and one paying Bs. 5 . 

has to clear 3 shdis. The total number of chherds distributed by ^ 

revenue demand for tho various State canals is given below; — 

Nizanat. Canal and hranehes. Number of ehherdg Shdraks, 

'and ofeers. 

IfinchindbAd FordwSb ... 050 8 

n ... Daalatwdh ... 500 

>1 ... ITahtafidwdb ... 225 

„ ... Abtaadwdb ... 232 4 

If ... Mnrflfwib ... ^ 85 5 

If ... GfiganwAb 81 8 

t, ... Tolaw&b ' ... 45 7 ■ 
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OhKer system. 
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Idizdmat. 

(lanal nnd branches. 

i'rjcp6^r,--o/ chherds^ 

'' and of.sers. 


BahAvralpur 

Husainwfih' 

■ ' '288 ' ' 



. BarnewAh ' 

715 1. i. 



. Bihdwalwdh' 

1377 

‘s 


MubArakTCAh 

67. . 



. Pirwdh 

. SoltAnwAh .f. 

r, .,dl3 •, - 

. > 594 1 

”4 


MnbArftk^tih 

> ' 



FazalftrAb 

‘ ' 141 


. BakhtwAh 

“■'‘248- ’ 

*3 


BanivAb 

• > no: 4 

S 


BarewAh 

.34 1, ■ 



Behi^riwAh 

<388... . 

’i 

KhAnpur 

, Mtncbinvvah 

, ' ' ‘^85 

4 


BarosWAh ... 

423‘ *' 


,, 

Oaggawnh 

172 ' ‘ 

... 


SAdiqwAb 

3,00J‘ ' • ' 



Nahr SAdiqiyah Qharbiyah ' 1,696 . 

... 

»i * 

. SabzaiwAh 

126 


» 

FAzilwAli 

188. 

. ... 


. MabArakwAli 

48 


, 

BahAwalwAh 

' ‘22 ‘ 

... 


. GtejwdU 

152 



. BebAdurnAh 

HO 


n 

. MubainuiadwAb ... 

115 


„ 

. AbmadirAh 

22S 



Frequently, when tVork has to be urgently carried oiit,/tli 0 
number of ehkeyds is increased, so that sometimes a landoTvner ‘has 
to supply up to even as much as 16 times his due share of labour. 
Besides the above there are other canals' and* Tdjbahdn on Tvljich 
thker is Still levied on the measurement' of the irrigated area, 
usually a chhird per 60 or 100 buhas. This' pmotice obtains in, the 
cai^p 6f tho canals anti vdjbahds thut'^weve 'e^c'avated'by' advances of 
tahdvi to the Vanttndais after tho conclnsi6n"of the last' settlement. 

I \ W . '.M , It 

Besides tho canals enumomted abovG,there_arB , many,, natural 
creeks running foi* considerable distances, into, the interior of the 
State in the beds of r^Mob dams are made. ,j, They are thus utilized 
for irrigation purposes.^ , ..The followipg.is a list of such dams : — 


Tafisil. Jfame 

MiochindbAd ... BAm Sittgfh 

„ . V Az^mchhina ... v 

„ ... PflrpAtn 

,, ... Habib ke 

„ ... Kbairehih 

.. MaTDmunke 
„ ... Waobbora 

Khairpur .. NArpor 

„ ... ilatShfih 


Dais of ere’citoR. '* Cast incurred. 


'h.> lit. 

It" '"Ba. 

1870 

2,900 

i'‘699 , 

J,500. 

1903 

5,800 

1868 

1,000 

1904 , 

2,000 

ly05 , t, 

1,000 

J90S , 

2,500 

1902 

500 

1902, 

500 
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Besides the abbve a iant? close to Goth Lashkar in Baba- CHAP, n, A. 
walpurTahsll, builtat acost of Rs. 10,000iii 1871, and the Miiicliin irri^lon. 
baud in Khdnpnr Tabsil, bnilt m 1875at a cost of Rs. 32,000, ^ 

wero made to protect tbo town of Babinvalpur and tbo lovrns 6and*Tof 
of Allahabad and Khan Bela, respectively, from unusual inroads of protection, 
floods. Bor similar purposes dams were alK) made at Gauspur, Kot 
Samaba and Tajgarb. 

. Ko tanka exist for irrigation purposes. Tohhds (or tanks) aro Tinki. 
excavated in the Cbolistnn for storage of drinking water. The old 
depressions in the Hithir called tbo /mrytfn5, dhands, and ialdstixe 
filled with water from canals in suminor and utilized for irrigation 
hj jhaldrs in winter. Sometimes those depressions are only filled to 
produce the tfpoj/ Chapter II, A. above) in' the lands on the 
margin of the depressions, and this is considered the best kind of 
irrigation. 

A jhaldr is merely the Persian -wheel of a well transferred to Jhaiirt- 
the bank of a river, a lake a harydri^ or a canal. As the 

expenditure is small, consisting in the cost of wood-work only, 
jhaldrs are-constructed in great numbers and abandoned again with- 
out much loss to the 'zamtHdar. In the case oi jhaldrs erected on 
canals onlyKharifcultivation is possible; but fAalars produce splendid 
Rabi crops on the banks of rivers and generally irrigate double the 
area irrigated by wells. They are now the main' stay of the riverain 
villages where saddba has failed. Jhaldrs are only erected close to 
the heads of the canals at places wh^re flow irrigation is impossible. 

For such jhaldr irrigated areas tho zaminddrs have to pay ehker at 
half the prescribed rates described above. An area irrigated by 
jhaldrs from river water or saildh water in a creek is called dbi. 

Lands flooded by the overflow of tbo rivers are called iraildb or So.wj. 
saildba lands (lit. sail, flood, db, water). Generally floods from tho 
rivers are very fertilizing, as the water brings withdt much fine silt 
which is deposited on the land. Such silt is called noj;?, /a^aV, mair, 
mat,ot,oT iiavdn. The effect of a plentiful deposit is said to last foui- 
years, for which period manure can bo dispensed with. Saildb floods 
are always beneficial except when tho water becomes in its course 
impregnated with salt washed away from shora Jcallur, as this 
then renders good soils unfit for cultivation. On the other 
hand, it often carries away tho surface salts, sweetens wells 
and brings with it seeds of trees and of valuable grasses. 

A favourable flood season is one in which the floods last 
from tho middle of July to tho middle of September. If they last 
to tho end of Sepfember or to tho middle of October it is regarded 
as unmually fortunate. Practically thero is no Kiarif crop in tho 
riverain. The general riverain cultivation begins in September when 
gram, pea*', mdhra and masar are sown, to bo follow^ m October 
and Xovembor by wheat, which is the main staple of tho riverain. 

River floods become available in one of tho following ways 
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via., (a) by striking against the apes of a sadden curvature 
of the stream, whore tho bank is not too high ; this is called (fAit 
j)/i!ssv ; (6) by a nnhds or artificial cut leading into an adjacent old 
depression of the river : the floods thus available are either utilized 
by jhaldrSf or dams are constructed to raise tho water to the required 
lovePri (c) by " ■. •' r' elving banka 

ofwbicbtbey' . : ■' ? land; and 

(d) by enteri ^ * ‘ ... ■ • in a direc- 

tion back towards the river’s source ; this is called a malcust flood, 
and is considered the best because the water enters the creek free 
of silt and does not block up its channel for many years. The 
construction of tho Sirhind Canal has greatly affected «a!7d6 cultiva- 
tion on the yutlej as will be seen from the following table:— 






5 

6 

7 

! * 

9 1 1« 

Aveaici AatJi in eionAstB&tcATED scrino 
TUS Sirx YBiBS rBECSblhO 18b3.8>. 

AviRA&e ARRA JN BtQlUB IBBIOATJD BURISS 
THE VAST FIT* TEARS 1804-95— -ISQU-ISCO. 

1 

•S . 
§§ 

iS 

« 

S 2 

o *’ 

1 
s 

2 

1 

il 

iti 

ill 
< ‘ 


•ii 

1 

•§ 
g a 

2| 

< 

"a 

•B - 

P' 

fa. 

a 

1 

i 

ifi 

.sJi 

J11 

1 

297,520 

eSO,43€ 

128,076 

CtDOO 

1.040.931 

325,537 

172, CIS 

01,302 

1 

S9,43S 

•648,633 


* 392,311 less than bt Ibtt SeUleaeot. 


Tlie following table gives the total saildb areas of the Panjnad 
(Chenab) and Indus rivers in the State for the last ten years; — 


1895-96 


Acres. 

72,651 

1806-97 


71,680 

1897-98 ■ 


... , 72,370 

1898-99 ' 


74,612 

1899-1900 


78,658 

1900-01 


70,547 

1901-02 * 


... ‘84,558 

1902-08 

* ... 

... ' 1,15,255 

1903-04 


96,278 

1004-05 


... 1,20,294 

1905436 , 


... 2,18,790 


(OTfeUr^rinp olwfttcT leTOlbj daTn*!* calSedir. 
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Caoal water is l>cliovcd to bo superior to well water for all the 
various crops except tobacco, melon** {tcdri), onions, garlic, and 
cotton (when the plants aro about to flower). Well water is 
believed to produce salt cfilorcscenco in soils whereas canal 
water removes it. Of the difTcrent sorts of irrigation zanitt.ddis 
have a proverb, viz., Khuh dd purd^ jJialdr ddadkd, saildb d<£ 
chauth, t.c., well irrigation yields full crops, jhaldr irrigation 
one-halfi and saildb one-fourth. {Jhaldr hero means jhaldrs on 
canals). 

When proposals for the construction of the Lower Barf 
Dodb Canal were before Government in 1899, the State applied to 
Government to save it from the ruin which would result from the 
measure. The State Council thus protested against the measure in 
their proceedings of 31st January 1900 : — 

“ When tlio State is deprived of water, and the contigaouB parts 
of Montgomery and MoUAn Districts will receive a constant supply, 
the population of the five said hirddria nnmhoring 519,625 persons will 
feel the loss most painfully. Many villages shall ba desolated by their 
inhabitants migrating to ^fnltdn and Montgomery, The Sutlej has ever 
contributed most greatly to tho prosperity of the Stale and it has lent an 
importance to the towns (like Dabdwalpar, Ahmadpnr, Kliairpur, TTch, &o,,) 
which are situated on its bank. The project threatens to lower the sUtus 
of these towns. Observing such an alWonnd loss, the Stale, with perfect 
confidence in the protection that has ever been accorded toils interests 
by the Govornioent, begs to represent its dangers and to^ reqnest tbiit 
a full consideration be given to the matter before the project is finally 
sanctioned. , 

“It is not tbe first occasion on which the proposal for building a 
weir across the Sutlej has boon made. Tho proposal is an old one and 
dates far back to 18)6 when the idea was first suggested. In 1869, and 
later, levels and snrrcy were taken o! tbe area likely to be aOectod. At 
that time Colonel Minchin, then Political Agent of the State, had, in his 
letter bo the Goveroment No. 82 of 22nd July 1869, represented the 
interests of tho State. Tho Chief Eugioeer to the Punjab Govemme'nt in 
his letter No. 878S, dated 19th October 1869, proposed to allot a 
certain amount of water for the State. It shows that tho rights of 
tho State wero considered. , But the project, it it was dreaded as a blow 
then, would prove a death blow now, demoIisbiDg, as it wiU, the results of 
years of coustant efilprts and expenses incurred. But, if it be found indis- 
pensable to construct tho weir, then to secure for itself some compensation, 
tho State would beg to propose, ns on sltemativo measure, that the Govern- 
"I * ' ‘ * from the site of the weirto 

• ■■ e Sutlej, and should also take 

'• 8 ‘ clearance. The State would 

undertoketho portion within the State. But, if the construction of such 
a canal he objected to, on tho ground of the water being insufficient, even 
for the tracts for which it is intended or there be anticipated some other 
difficulticsin tbo way of it, then tbe State would be ^ustifiedin requesting 
to bo compensated annually for the loss iocarred by the fall in tbe assessed 
demand t Rs. 17,51,018, and in the mirfiahr* Rs. 12,738, and intbefnel 
income Rs. 1,03,684 and to be paid the som of Rs. 27,07,467 on account 
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of the wells rpnilered neelpsa. The proprietors' and tenants’ share,*. 
Ra. 68,20,299, sliall also soSer from the dimmotiou of ^ater sapply and 
a granting oicoropeDsation in this case also would be quite in keeping with 
justice. Ono instance of compensation being given already exists, when 
the Noi'th-Westorn Railway was laid through this territory, this State, 
in compliance with the instrnctions of the Govermnooti had stopped to 
realise income from the cnatoma dnties and from the maunfacture of 
earth-salt. In compensation for this the State annually receives Rs. 80,000 
from the Governir — ‘ (S* ' f' * * * i®''* 

conducting euqui • • ‘ ' 

duly brought to tt 

be stopped by the orders of the Qovemmeot, the State wdl tie justified 
in asking for componsation. Bat compensation, even if granted, is a poor 
consol.vlion, for it cannot, in any way, make up for the loss the State would 
suffer, aa a damage to ita meaua of cultivation shall take away every hope 
C'f future advancement. It should also be notici-d that, if the several lakhs 
that would be spent in tho completion of the weir would afford me»ns of 
cultivation in cevtainnew parts, tliere would bb'a‘ cofrespondiugdimioattoa 
in aieas already under cuUivatioo in which not only the Bahawalpur 
State bat also Pc-rozepore, Montgomery, and MuUAn shall have to share t 
BHhfi,'*nlpur, however, shall be the greatest sufferer, ft is a fact, supported 
bylu-toryas ‘ .u.i. 

a certiiin rive . • • • . ’ ' 

exorcise of t ; ' 

others. This territoi ' • '• » r r r 

Sttllejconrse, and IS , ' • ’ 

Such being the ste ^ ^ 

project, itis iucumbent thatthe'^Government sbonld be humbly requested 
to arrive at a conclusion that shonld not only bo not prejudicial tc 
tho welfare of the State, bat sbonld also allow to it roocn for 
fotnro progress, thus enabling it to give proof of its overlastiug grati- 
tude by its constant faithfulness and prompt services.” 

On this subject corrsspondoiico tvas carried on tvith Govom- 
ment by tho Council and Colonel Grey, Superintendent. The last 
proposals for the construction of a weir on the Sutlej, above Pak* 
pattan, at the joint’ cost of the British Government and the Bahawal* 
pur State on the ' proportion of benefits, was submitted to Punjab 
Government on the Sth of April 1908 by Colonel Grey — the State 
ashing for 14,872 cnsecs of water from April to October and 
5,400 cusecs during 'winter. Tho proposals arc still under tho con- 
sideration of , Governments In tho meantime a contour survey of 
the GhoHstivn tract in Minchindbiid Nizdmat is being carried on 
by .-i largo paiiy of sui*v^ovb. 
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Section B*“Eents, Wages and Prices. 

Tbo relations of owners of land to their tenants are fairly well 
defined by custom. No occupancy tenants have boon recorded in 
the revenue records. Ejectment can in all cases bo effected without 
official inteiTontion after either h.arvcst. Bv'on a god-hash^ or ten- 
ant who cleared tho waste, can bo ovictod. On tbo other hand, 
tenants are much given to throwing up their holdings, i^ever- 
theloss tho relation is a fairly close one. Tenants find their own 
seed, well cattle, plough oxen, and all tho ordinaiy well-gear, ex- 
cept the wood-worlc winch is supplied by tbo landlord, who is 
also responsible for the repair of tho woU, Landloids, however, 
often make advances to thoir tenants for seed, cattle and even 
food, or give security to the money-lender, if the advance is obtained 
from him. A tenant often absconds aftorobtaining an advance, and 
generally there is a tendency for tenants to be on the look out for 
a wealthier landlord. As a rule, however, a tenant only absconds 
to escape tho dues, described below, which are exacted from him 
over and above the actual rent. In certain cases the tenants are 
much better off than' their landlords, and prefer to remain more 
tenants to becoming landlorc^ themselves. Their position is 
independent and profitable, and they are often masters of tbo 
situation. To a limited extent, landowners are beginning to 
cultivate themselves in order to escape from tho tenants’ vagaries, 
but it is difficult for them so to cope with tho large areas 
they hold. Tenants on tho other hand have begun to secure 
holdings of their ownj but in neither case is the teodency 
as yet very, marked, Rents differ in the Ubha and Lomma. Ji 
the latter tho proprietor’s share is larger than it is in the Ubha, 
because he has to furnish c/ifter and generally gets his share of 
tho canal cleared by hired labourers, whom he pays out of his own 
pocket, in the llbha, or Minchinabad Nizamat, the tenants havo 
to clear ,tho canals and rdjbahda under tbo control of tho Canal 
Department, only the A'assjs or i.e., small private channels 

tal^g out of itho canals or rdjbahdst being m certain cases 
olear^ by the proprietors at their own expense. 


CHAP. II, S. 

-Bent*,' 
Wages and 
Prices. 

Bel’ktioa c! 
landlord asd 
tsoant. 


The baidt rates vaiy. In most parts of tho State they are 
81 0 ** i* The rate of batdi on nahrt Kharif land is ^ of tho 

produce which is paid to the proprietor plus a lichh of ^ th of 
tho remainder, or | « of f = y* chdht-nahn is 

ith wi^ o lichh of I th, equivalent’ to^-f-^ofl-rrf. In tho 
Hithivr if a proprietor receives ^ batdi on ndhri Land, he is bound 
to supply chher, but if he only gets tho chher is furnished by tho 
' ’--’r.- ■ i'.. ". the proprietor receives 
. I • ’ ; ' . i , . : cost of canal clearance, 

’d. ■ ■ ■ ' i ’centago of tho produce 

' '• y ; . menials’ shares, in each 
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Fekcfnuce or REST IS Kind. 


Itija. 

Cfidhf. 

Chdh{. 

Robrf. 

Ifabrf. 

SatidSa. 

Birin f. 

Bevibcs. 

AliacUnibid 

23 

33 3 

33‘3 

S3-3 

20 


CboUataa 



33 3 

... 

40 to SO 

Ko wella or fiiliSa. 

u fShabr Farid 

1 t an'i 

•g «[ Xbairpur ... 

^ l.Qiimpor ... 

33 d 

25 

33 3 

25 

33 S 

20or 25 

35-S 

^ 33-3 

33 3 

SS'3 


Bab^walpor .. 

25 

33 3 

33 3 

50 

20 


Ahmadpar . ... 

25 

33*3 

50 

SO 

20 


Kbinpnr , ... 

25 

33 

50 

55 

20 


Kauehabra aod Ab- 
madpar Lamma, 

is 

23 

33*3 or 
40 

33 3 or 
40 

25 

T> e straw of each swp 
1*8 tlirfded fn the saw* 
proportion as tbe prat** 
and this is gencraJly 
tbe ease witb greea 
fodder alto. 


CftSfi t«a<r. 


ZilUtenU. 


Casli rents wLon taken are oitber (a) ordinary Inmp cash rents, 
wkicU are Teiy rare, except in the immediate Ticinity of Babdwalpnr 
and Alimadpvrr towns ; (6) payments made xinder a mortgage deed, 
tbo mortgagor taking miistdjiri (lease) from the mortgagee and 
binding uimsolf to pay the latter a lump sum at oacb harvest ; 
(c) cash rents equal to the invonue demand on tbo land, -vritli or 
^ritbout an addition by vray of milikcLna ; or (d) cash' rents fixed by 
kanliid or appraisement of the standing crop. 


&e. 2 la 3 per bijha. 


per l>yha. 


Zahli or cash rents on particular crops are occasionally taken 

by ffindu proprietors 
in botb tbe Ubba and 
Lamma. . Sometimes 
tbo danlhdni classes 
(State olBcials who 
bold lands in the 
State) also take cash 
• rentson certain crops. 
Zalti rents per 

on particular crops arc detailed in tbe margin. Tboro is no ten- 
dency to substitnto cash rents for tlioso in kind except in tbo very 
few cases wbero Wrdrs or dctufrlidnis , are the proprietors. Bents 
in kind arc taken in nearly 99 cases out of 100. 


Tob&cco, from ... 

Poppy J 

cSi;.. 

Sa’inf , J , 

Vej^tables ... T 

Ootona ... V ceDcrally al ,, 2 ,, „ 

OmUo ) .. u. . 

CKaral Or ... J .... 

j .. I" „ 

Jov>ir , ... gcserallj at As 13 to Ba. 1 per 

Wheat ... „ at Ba. 4 to 5 ' „ .. 


n.i In ti. Besides the rout somo owners nccording to oncient costoiu 
Icry certnin extra due.. Tlicso arc caWcAJlioli, lolr-a,Tajlltri"li'h 
hhardtapi!/i<Jg(,hitrdHa,iaMiriao(HalitSliyit. d/io/iwosoiigianll}' 
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theamounfof grain which tho landlord could cany away in tho folds 
of his shirt, but it is now by far tho heaviest due. Toha was the 
amount which ho could put into his pony’s nose-bag, but the duo 
is now larger, a considerable quantity of grain being given. Raj- 
kharcha is levied to entertain tho owner’s guests, and piijddgi is 
paid for his private servant, whether ho has 'one or nob. Kuirdnn 
is a quantity of winnowed grain, levied in lieu of the uncleaned 
com left at the bottom of the heap : it is taken at random and 
generally exceeds the amount fairly due to tho owner. Sarddri 
levied in some tracts, is a relic of the old exactions of tho feudal 
chiefs and is now taken in a lump by the owner by right of 
chieftainship. Sometimes proprietors claim to have their shares 
weighed at 42 sers to the mound and this exaction is known as 
halitdUya (from balitdlii 42). These dues are not of course uni- 
versally taken by every proprietor, but only obtain in tracts where 
the owner is either head of the tri^, which cultivates for him, or a 
representative of an old family which once exercised powers like 
those of a tnminddr, or where the landlords are strong and the 
tenants weak. These extra dues arc also imposed in villages where 
the tenants have built paickd houses, or have strong family 
connections, and will endure exactions, however oneio\is, rather 
than abandon those houses or sever those ties. Such extra dues 
or cesses are in fact so indefinite that the people say i—Ohaiti 
paimahrie: mahr ghatti skalir te. “The mahr [zaminddr or 
landlord) got fined, but he realized it from the village. 

In the Ubha tenants often plough for the proprietor one field, 
from 10 to 600 lighas in area, according to the size of the 
estate and the number of tenants on it, at each harvest. Tho 
seed is supplied by the owner, and the field is called haih^rdhhi 
(ploughed by the owner’s hand) oi* kiydra (field). The whole 
produce goes to the owner. 

The wages of labour are given in Table 25 of Part B. Though 
the figures cannot be taken as quite trustworthy in every case 
or for every part of the State, they may be accepted as generally 
correct, and roughly reflect the degree to which wages of labour 
as well as tho hire of animals have risen during the last few 
years. Tho system of payment in kind to day labourers and village 
artisans and menials has been described m {Section A of this 
Chapter. A rise or fall in wages is caused by variation in the prices 
of. food-grains. In 1898, however, when food-grains were very 
dear, wheat selling at 10 sers tho rupee, both skilled and 
unsHUed labour, but more especially the latter, wore comparatively 
cheap, owing to the famine. Marwarl refugees inundated the State 
with tho i-osult that wages of unskilled lalwur fell to Ee. 0-2-6 per 
day, in the towns, while labourers employed on canal excava- 
tions and clearances wero only allowed annas 2 per day. Tho 
kind of labour most in demand in the State is unskillM labour 


CHAP. 11, B. 
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EAT.ll.H.-for buildings, canal clearances, &c. It earns from annas 2 to 6, 
For^. gecerallj, according as food-grains are dear or cheap. The 
^ Bailways and factories have hardly affected wages. TUb tea 
factories provide labour for a number of men, roughly esti- 
mated at 10,000, most of whom are immigrants Ferozepore, 
Hissar, Bikaner and Jaisahner, who have now found pormanent 
employment in these factories. These immigrants come in bodies 
and settle in hamlets of thatched houses pi their own near the 
factories, and thus tend to attract their relations from their old 
homes. The wages of the labourers in the factories depend on the 
nature of their employment, as given below*.-— 

Daily eslimate of earnings- 

A labourer employed in collecting raw From 5 to 6 annas a day, 
saltpetre material from village sites. 

A labourer carrying raw saltpetre Ps. 2 a day for a man with four 
material on donkeys. donkeys, and so on (depending 

on the number of donkeys the 
labourer possesses). 

A carrier, or misceUaueons labourer .. Us. 6 a month ,or annas 4 a day. 

Besides ftvetoty labour, canal improvements and annual 
clearances provide labour to thousands ol immigrants from 
Districts and States mentioned a^ve. The pecuniary condition 
of these people has improved, their thrifty habits enabling them to 
save, with the result that in many cases they have purchased 
lands and cattle, of which they use the latter not only in cultivation 
but for other work as well. 

prScesoi In the Chohstan cnlturable bdrani laud realises from Re. 1 
to Ra. 5 per bight i canal-irrigated land from Rs, 10 to' 20: 
and chdhi-nahri from Rs. 10 to 25. In the Sindh, culturoble 
lartt7U land sells from Rs. 2 to 10 per higha; canal-irrigated from 
Rs. 8 to 80; and chdh\’Stahr{ from Rs. 6 to 40. tjat^cf^land without 
a well fetches from Rs. 5 to 10 and with a well from Rs. 8 to 
25 per bigha. Purchase of saildba land dose to tho river used to he 
y-r. n- .. . ■ . ’ayestinent, ns before the fixed boundaiy 

■* '• *a . • wore frequently made to the saildba 

lauds owing to the ai-aiiuvion rules that obtained in the riverain. 


Section C.— Forests* 

The Cholistan tract, over 9,000 equaro miles, is for tho most 
part a sandy waste, but witi^ it lie cortdn areas covered 
^th jand (Proaopis $picigera)i karinh (cuppam aphyll<i)t 
lima {eotonylon grifithit), gora liina {Soholas), phesak lana 
(Sunadet mollijlnras), and sajjl or nshkhiir {barilla). Of these the 
eajji and the areas of grass for which h>ni or grazing dues am 
realh'ed alone yield revenue to tho State. Very littlo incoia® 
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accnies from wood sold as fnol, apparently bccauso of tho distance 
of the tract from the Hitiiiir wboro tho only regular arboriculture in 
the State is found. Tlio Hither tracts before they came under 
tho rule of tho Daddpotras were covered with thick jungles of 
vast size except in tho noighbourhood of such old habitations 
as Shahr Farfd^ tTch, KMn Bela, Man Mubarak, Jajja and Bhntta 
Wdhau. But whon this clan conquered the country they gradu* 
ally cleared and brought under cultivation naany of tho jungles, and 
almost threo-fourths of tho cultivated area that existed before 1866 
was the result of their exertions. In 1866 when a British Agency was 
established in the State a systomatio effort was made to bring 
more jungle tracts under cultivation, and waste and forest covered 
lands wore leased to outsiders and a vast system of canals was 
established for thoir irrigation. Similar efforts were made during 
the reign of the lato as well as during that of the present Naw^b. 
Yet tho number of forests still remaining is largo and amounted 
to 202 with an area over 495, -544 bighast or 247,772 acres at' the 
close of the year 1904-05. • 'I'hoso forests arc either rosorved or un- 
reserved.- Tho reserved area is of superior quality aod'contams 
much good timber, which' is sold to the Railway and to any pur- 
chaser who comos forward and is also utilized by the State Public 
Works. The reserved area is not commonly given on lease; The 
unreserved area is given ont on lease generally to the people 
of the State as well as to settlers from’ British districts- or 
Native States under tho ** l.ease Kules ” in-force in tho State. 

Those forests generally receive irrigation from the adjacent 
canals and from tho river floods. The trees commonly found are 
the jan'i, tho jdl, the xikdnh, the harinh and her. The forests 
abound with various wild animals such ns pig, deer, wolves, Hares, 
foxes nnd'jaokals. 

Daring the first agency (1807 — 1876) Air. H. Calthrop, Con- 
servator of Forests, made pl.'intations of shxBham and Tcihat trees 
in every Tahsil on leverground near canal.o. «)Ho also plantcd'trees 
on the banks of many canals, on roads, and round rest-houses ’and 
other public buildings. These plantations now yield a consider- 
able income to tho State. 

Trees and jungle in proprietory villages aro not the solo 
property of tho ramfndcfrs. As they pay but n nominal revenue 
for nrc.os covered with jungle or wood they can use the pr^oco only 
for their personal requirements, such as agricultuml- implements, 
fuel, &c. ; they are not allowed to sell timber or wood to any 
person residing outside the village. Wood in such areas is’sol^ 
when Deccss.aiy, to persons who bold a contract for some State 
or Railway work, and tho money realist is divided between the 
cumindirtf and tho State in the proportion of 5: 31. 

niTfaft pUauUon Is tbo “SanMil« ZAkUn.** cuds b«twe«n lW<-70l/r Ut 

OaltbK)pat«concrei,023nt>oe«. It extesdi 8 oilea asd ecnUIs* treat «f nparigr n^eLi./' 

tBttCy tXaXan*. ^ t // 
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CHAP. II.C- The follo'mng statemenfc gives Hio total area under forests 
Forests. ^^6 tlie profits road© from thorn during the last five years : — 


Total area 
andet forests. 

Year, 

Area ondor for. 
ests in 

Insoms, 

Eipendllure, 

Profits. 



B9, 

Qs. 

Ba. 

lOW-1 

827,CG3 

1.01,171 

14,132 

e7.CJ5 

1901-2 

513,797 

1,19,923 

12.430 

1,C7,4S7 

1S03.3 

528.401 

1,45,302 

14,304 

1,80.9C8 

1803-4 

649,064 

1.5 *.520 

13,8D9 

1,40,C21 

1904.R 

49t,644 

1.55, 594 

12,773 

1,45,821 


ManaRe- The forests of the Slat© ftr© imfier an officer, called “Mulitataim 
JangUt,” subordinate to tvhom are Daroghas, Jamaddrs, and Cbap- 
rdsts posted to oaoh tahsfl to look after the forests and to measn« 
wood when sold. The T*orest Establishment will be dealt with in 
Chapter III. The fuel is sold to the Railway through contractors 
or to the dealers in wood in tho State who are given a rfliroano 
(permit) authotising them to purchase. The Lainhniddm and Zntl^ 
(tdrs of adjoining villages are required to look after the forests and 
to prevent any loss of wood either by theft or fire. Tahsilddrs and 
Ndib TahsUdnrs aro also responsible officers in their respective 
ihfqtis .and have control over tho ndroghiis and Jamaddrs. There 
is no practical method of protooting forests from firo except this 
general supeiwision. * Defaulters, through whose nogligenco or car©- 
1GS3D0S.S any damage by firo is done to forests, have to pay on 
indemnity according to the extent of tho loss. 


FroiteaUi- Th© State is well known in the south-western Punjab oud 
T*Uon. Sindh for its gardens and nurseries and its largo exports of 
mangoes and pomegranates. Tho number of sarMri gardens in 
tho State is 35, detailed as imdor : — 


BahAwalpur towt 

Bahdwalpnr ildqa 

Khairpur 

Khdnpur 

AUAl>Abi-i 

Ahmadpur 


14 
8 
1 
1 
1 

15 


Tho number of gardens bolonging to tho zaminddrs is given 
below : — 


MiacIiioAbdd Nizamat 
Baboiralpar „ 

KbAnptir „ 


...' 87 
289 
... 312 


Total 


... 038 
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CHAI.IID. 

Hines and 
Hinerals- 

Geological 

Sarrejr. 


Tbe upUncl nlluviura andevlying tfae blown eand m OhoUstao differs eomewhat 
rnarkedJj’ iron: ihe morerecent lowland alluvium in the Sindh portion of the 8»nte, 
the former being much more indurated and far less sandy than the latter. The Cho. 
listan clay fbanijnr as it is called) is exposed in le?el spaces called, dahars BUtroonded 
by sand hilts (ti6c -'~~^ — i- - ' • [aare 

miles. Tberbiyj' ' 

careouB matter otUs, 

out of which hme ... ■ .Qed, 

isnoteipood quality, and the kanlcar deposits donot appear to beso nbandant as to 
ensure & largo supply. 

At places, ns in a doAar 9 miles eoath of Ahmadpur on the way to Dil^ar. the 
clay is tinted slightly reddish, and ts rather hard and minutely pitted. 
plants tbrire on it. especially when the raiofall is favonrable. Sajjf is made by dryiOR 
and then burning them in shallow pits U is an article of considerable commcrcijl 
impottanoe, and is a good source of revenue to the State At present the pl*nts 

grow nsturdly. It woold not. however, be amiss to make an esperjment or tw to 

see whether its propagation may boeffected artificially or not. I shall probably bare 
to say sorocthing further aboat this mstter in the supplemcQtal report. 


Qrpsnrn 13 reported to exist at • ' ' . , 

Kbaugarh, !cc This used as ap ■ 

Bikanpiir When they arrive I al • ' 

transport, I do not think the gyps • i V ' 

io snlbc'ienrty largo quantity ahnnt which lam very douhtfui. 

The denuding action of sand.Uden wind is well seen in Cholistdo when 
rated alluvial clay is scoured, polished and * ** ' ’ '• — - -- 

ter of the clar m some parts referred t 
of Uterite cannot beaccounled for by each 
farther before suggesting an esplanatioo. * 

In oil the TahslU in the State. ‘there are estensiye areas of what is knowfl as 
hollar. There aie two kinds of fcallar. The more widespread Cftbem contaiPS^a 


eonrcc of revenue to the State, esoecielly if tanneries and glass and soap factories 
spring up in the Pf ate, as I bopo they gradaally will. ^ 

Besides the hollar noticed above, tbera ia another kind tho dietribution of which 



IirecipitutcC in tiie process 

Shetra kallar specially **•“ €>*»—> -• -la — «i-.. 

Toh*il hoists of many SDcl ' ' . ' 

Ac, Shora deposits alx 

thirkrie®s. Thnsthereis, i ; ' 

dusiry. fsvnulii 111 this cnnn'sition eijccest. that instead ot fixed nmoiint 
a low roynlly per mnui<d of refined ssUpetre be imposed. Tho royalty , 

coufs.' b'l irrrsi'pctiT** <»f what is now paid on account of llm fuel consumed. * ' 
Tufi'ficfiir of MitichinAbfid ehnold be eonsnUeit about the mnfter before any royalty * 
Rind In nny case, im Mrcnrete nrroiint abfiuld bo kept of Ibo outturn of eneb jaclciV' 
ibe r-ilr lit 'ihkb It rcIlAin Palcutia, and its cost of production so fat as it may ® 
ascertsiiiMl. . ' 

The cTiys at places in the Sindh portion of tho State yield rather good pottery 
at Ahmadpur. Tlicro is scope for expansion and Iroprorement In this direction. 
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Section E*— Arts and Manufactures- 

. Cotton is Tvoven by pdolia or ^reavers, vrho are found almo'st 
everywhero in the State. Other classes, sucli as the Bdhlins (Mu- 
hammadans), Thorif, MeghioJiff, and Ndiks also weave. The 
coarse cotton cloth they make is of the following kinds : — Khaddar 
iirsi (with 800 threads in the warp), chausi (Avith 400), painst (with 
500) and chhist (600 threads)^*^; white and chequered coarse hingis 
of pure cotton, or cotton and silk mixed aro also made. Tirsi 
usually sells at 22 hathf, chausi and painst can be bought at 20 or 
*18 haths per rupee. Khaddar is used by the villagers generally: 
■ besides this coarse cloth bedclothes, such as do/a/ii, ejiantahi and 
hhes prettily chequered, are woven in Bahawalpur, Ahmadpur and 
Shahr Farid, where sufis of coldured cotton, called iausUa, and 
saldri and jd’iiimdz of various colours are also manufactured. 
Bahawalpur Jail is famous for its darns which can be made of any 
length. 

In Bahawalpur, Ahmadpur and Shahr Farfd silk weaving is 
carried on extensively, the cloth being largely used in those towns 
by- both sexes. The best known silk garment made in the State is 
the lungi, of which the hdsubandt dolahrt, noMdr, lahrddr, patrdn- 
‘lodlii khanjri lahr, chandanhdrf hadrumtf poptdnwdU and doshdla 
are the superior qualities. Ltingis are also made of cotton 
and -silk thread of various colours, and include tophcdlit saldri, 
haoheiddr and motkraddr. The price ranges from Rs. 5 to Bs. 60 
a piece, but they can be made to order up to Rs. 1,000 per piece. Sufi 
is also woven of silk or cotton, or with a cotton warp and a silk woof 
in lengths of about 9 yards, varying in value from Ks. 8-8 to Bs. 40. 
It is used for men’s shalwdr or suththan and women’s ghagrds 
or suththan, Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan 11 engaged an 
artisan of Benares to teach this art to tho local weavers. He 
brought with him 70 artisans, half of whom were women, and is 
said to have been himself so skilful that be could work the whole 
Quran into a sheet. 

Both.tho well-to-do and the poorer classes are fond of coloured 
clothes, which are largely made in tho State both from English 
and Native fabric and are even exported to Bengal and the United 
Provinces. liumdls (handkerchiefs) are printed by tho ihappa 
or mould with tin or silver leaves. Turbans, printed with tin, 
gold, or silver loaves aro mado for tho uso of Aluhammadans. 
i/opaffas, lochhanSf cholae and topis (caps) are also printed with 
gold, silver, tin or brass leavps with dhup (a gummy preparation). 
Kir.ir women havo a great liking for choUs and bochhans painted 
rrith icarq (leaves). The wages paid for this work are four times 
tho price of tho icarq and dhup. The painted jd-nimiz^s of Khair- 
pur are largely exported, as are its poffte-*, usually 10x4J 

feet in size. Bahawalpur and Ahmadpur are famous for thei’r 


CHAPJI.E. 

Arts and 
Manufac- 
tures. 

Cotton. 

weaving. 


SHk.weaTin 


Cotton* 

printirg. 


O To* brendth ot tbe weft being tmtforn in mcIi ceie, i. i , 12 (I'ra’if, 
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Baha-Walpur StATB.] .vu''^ . >•. 

CHAP.n.E* flowera worlsed on, clotK ’handkercliiets, caps 

*- “r — scarves, and slieets of sip vovk are largely used by ‘people o 

ManT^c. biglier' classes. Sometimes fine coloured TVOoUen 'European 'tl 
twes.^ ' is employed. , • ' 

Carpets Bud "Woollcn and cloth carpets and rugs are manufactured ir 
Babii-walpur Jail of a strong fabric v?ith a variety of colours, 
patterns resemble those of Turkistan 'and Persia' in appears 
but tlio taste of the rulers of Balmwalpur^and' ' European vis 
has prompted the Jail to turn out new and ingenious patt« 
Recently the mannfactnre of carpets from the floss of seed-ve 
of the ah iropis -j^jrorera) has. been started in the 
The plant abounds in the Etato and the floss is brought in 1 
quantities and spun by the female prisoners. Carpets and i ug 
good patterns am turned out, and it^is difllcult to distinguish 
fabric from silk. , ’ - . ‘ ’ 

jBWBiiy. Throughout the State people are fond of converting 1 

savings into ornaments to bo worn now and . then and at • ■wed( 
festivals and kept as a resource in times of scarcity. Ohe c 
oraaments made by the »omdrs (goldsmiths) in all the to^vns 
important vilbgos are the popa (lit : nosegay), Aa<ma?a, (neckh 
unih, tit/a, /conyan, poinyuu, ^cCnzel*, rhttndavhdr, chelJd 
amtatvdn. Gold and silver bangles ore also mode in two foi 
one solid, the other hollow. ’ 

Eoatnei, cnamol work on silver and toW of Bahfiwalpiir 

Ahmadjiuv is second to none in the ?outh*wcst Punjab. But 
of all sorts, ear-mgs, bangles, (earrings), huttt$,^or n 

- (nose-ring), eto., me ODameUedjOsaio rings and chlink 

The latter are universally worn, hardly a manor woman b( 
seen without one. EDamelled toe andi foot-ringa, for women 
abo exlenaivoly made. The work is, also (done on silver'-lx 
for keeping coKyriura, on silver stick handlcSi 'cnpsi glasses, pi 
and dishes. The local nomo for enamel workiis niwa or 
Pen and ink boxes of enamel work aro also made and -mouogr) 
in EuglisU or Voinacular am ongiaved. ' _ ^ ,• 

irtiB-wotV. ' The State has hardly auy. iron industries worth mention; 
except the manufacture of guns inQarhi Ikhtiyur Khan, where 
ironsiniths cast voiy good, match-locks, and till - recently m 
excellent guns and swords. But the Anns Act has imposed rest 
tiona on their trade and, ithough they are still good* gimsmil 
the manufacture is practically^ moribund. The jiun' works 
Baluxwalpur make corrugated, iron and .castings forthoNawf 
iny/ii khdna aud davlat-fcftdva, . The misfri in charge is a qualil 
mechanic. 

c>BM tnd fi'itrmcf/ctwi"* (collyriuin boxes), suT^chus, gadwie, latoi 
e-ft-r-BceV. rt/io^irctn, </«dfi8 (di^ihes), raUhi^, sets lof (cauldro 

made of brass and copper, have some lu'iistic merit mid 
largely exported. Ardhdti (n mixture of all metals) kaiords, suri* 
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BAnAVTALrmi State.] Bronze PoUcnj^ turnery and Tyory. [Bart A. 

and •p^ydlas aro very heavy and durable, and are made at Bahawal- CHAJ.IIX 
pur, both Ahmadpurs, K!hanpur, and Muhammadpur Lamma. Artraad' 
Ahmadpur Lararaa exports sum/a's and boxes of powtor with fine 
enamel work to Sindh on a largo scale. ^ 

Bronzo or lent utensils arc manufactured at Bahawalpur and - Bronia or 
Khanpur. They comprij^o dhahednSy kaloraf, inungfim and thdls weniiig, 
(plates) engraved with flowers, and a light kntorrr, a tola in weight,' 
can also be made and is considered a fine specimen of this workman- 
ship. Light Araioj as aro somotimos called kdyhazi (i.c , as light as 
paper). 

' The best pottery is made at Ahmadpur East, Khiinpur, and roUerj. 
Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan. Pretty, light surdhis, ^yiydlas and glasses 
are the chief articles. This pottery is widely known for its Hght- 
ncss, and also because the most suitablo earth is used for it. A 
Tpiydla is BOmetimos barely a tola in weight. The Ahmadpur pot-'’ 
ters make first rate pottery, but now those of Khairpur aro beating 
them. Tho work is generally plain, no glaze being employed. 'Tho^ 
surdhis aro of three descriptions, sddi (simple),' double waUod (in' 
which the inner shell is enclosed in an outer one ornamented with • 
symmetrical holes), and phuUdi’y on which raised flowers and 
geometrical designs are made with a wooden die or ' 'The 

earthenware of Ahmadpur and Khairpur is largely exported to’ - 
Sindli and the south-east Punjab, Good examples of BaMwalpur 
pottery aro to bo seen in tho Lahore hlnseum. 

' • At tho villages of Laleka, Rahmdnka and HasDs^il 'prettily 
painted chdrydi legs are made of shisham. The thdrfdU of ’.the er/ or wood ^ 
Ubha are exported to many districts as are its pihrds, 

(wooden stooJs) and spinning wheels of excellent make for household 
use or dowries. Painted wooden ^shes, piydlas, beds, dandds, 
txydisy etc., aro also made, Chhekwin khat (or double beds) of tho 
same workmanship in' Ahmadpur Lamma are also 'inado. 

Besides lao turnery tho beams and rafters for roofs, painted at 
Bahilwalpur, Khairpur and Ahmadpur, with geometrical designs 
and flowers in seven different colours, are used ' for tho -houses 
of tho higher classes. ’ j 

Well-to-do women are fond of tho ivoiy cAwris (bangles) i^pry 
made by churigars at Bahiiwalpur, Among tho rich a bride wears 
them at her wedding, as, accoi-ding to the local adage, churd koiodr 
dd singdry ‘ ivory bangles are the beauty of tho bride.’ ‘ Tho cAifra 
usually costs Rs. 20 and when 'worn at tho elbow is' called ehhdri 
bdhin, hut when c/mm aro piled some six inches above it .they hro 
said to bo dedfit bdhxny i. e., up to the sboulder.i** Pieces 'of ivoiy 
half a foot long aro sold in tho -markot and aro called 
khaud/iis. ‘ ■ , 


(U It IS cooiitleitd (k bad omen it D cAiiri brcaVi. On tbe death of her hoaboiid a wife 
rrala h.'f (hu<t( tu {'i<^ea lul 'pu the d>atb of we «iLer relaUre the obIt take* them oB 
ir 4 lew daft. • . . . , 



BmwAijPTO Sim.] ' Esehibition. ’ ' • ^ [Paet A. 

CHAP.n& Tlie following kihds of ‘shoes called ghetU ave mademBaha' 
Arts and vralpnr aud Ahmadpur : — sddt including {kanneddr^ lenUoiny magzU 
Mwufac- ddr and bemagzi ) : puhcAtt (guUbdhddrewdU, gul-saruwdU, dngul‘ 
** icdlij yahguUi) :• Beshmi (bdtewdU, chanMshi, and dedhhtli): 
Leather Ghauhanhi; (sadt, cAaftftcts/a and haldhattuwdlx) : and Satculli 
(fdfsetuait). The price Taries from Rs. 1 to 10 but, if required, shoes 
can be made up to a value of Rs. 25. Shoes are exported to Beta 
Ismail Khan, Dera 6haz\ Khan, Multan and Sukkur. 'I'he following 
varieties of the hanuewdH shoe are made in the Ubha : — sidior 
hemagzij wiaozucttZt, reshamwAU and gulwdli, •which have the 6 
varieties called chArgulK, ‘panjgulli, satgullx, akekri and 

dohn. Saddles of the follo-mng kinds are made: — zordosf, costing 
up to Rs. 200, sddt, or plain, from Rs. S to 20 .* haldbatidtsdiu 
to Ra, 50: and MsMijawdli^ up to Rs. 12 : also hliwgiry or saddle 
cloths : sadC Rs. 4 : of hide up to Rs. 3, iDailiwdla. Rs. 4 and Mshiija^ 
Vidta Rs 5, Bridles of the following kinds are made : — zoxdozx Ks. 5, 
haldibaUuwdli Rs. 4, sddchaldhalluwdli Rs. 2, sddi annas 8. ihrdgis 
of the following kinds are m&dQ :-^ku7‘sidnwdUf‘ hutewdlit 
?con/tti ftas^i. Besides these, saddle cloths and housings ofths 
richest patterns are manufactured. 

Boji». Saiji (carbonate of soda) is derived from two wild plants, 

kangan klidr and pota Idna which grows in brackish soil; The 
former yields the best sajji called hangan hhdr. For the rovenne 
derived by the State under this head, see Chapter III. 

The following articles manufactured in the State were exhibit- 
ed on November 12, J903, at the investiture of the present Na-wab, 
aud cUoited favourable remarks from His Excellency Lord 
Curzou ; — 

A . — ‘Ooiton ^rftc^es. 

1. Luiigia of various designs and 5. * Carpets and rags. 

colonrs, -with silk border. C. 2>a»tarfcftdjw of paintod clotb. 

2. Scarves of various designs and 7. Boln cloth' oi various colours. 

colours, with Bilk border. ’ 8. Quilts, sheets of ditto. 

G. Bed cloths idohars), white end 9. Prayer cloth of 

coloured, with sUk border. pets and painted cloth. 

4. Dorn's of various eizes and 10. Ntwdr. 

^ colours. 

R . — Silk Articles. 

1, Silk ^tnjji'a. _ 4. Sofa cloth silk, 

2. Ditto with gold borders. G. ditto (tdr 

0, Ditto gold thread (for 6.' Bilk sjwi (^ultadan) of variocs 

tilo*)' ' colours. 

O. — Kansi Articles. 

1. Konii cups, very light and of I 2. Tufcfcui (set of cups). 

Gnowork. i 3. Covered dishes {Dhdktcdn). 

D.'-^Paclcr Articles. 

f 2. Fowtor and brass dahbSi. 


!. Pewter surdAf, 


BAHiWAipnB State.] . 


Factories. 


an 

[Paet a. 


E. — Leather Arlirles. OHAEJI,E. 

1. JTugjas with Eilvcr work. | 2. Native >hoD3 plain and mitH ArtB^md 

I work. """ 

F. — Wooden Articles. 


Uanufac* 

trues- 


1. Spinniog wheel. 

2. Woo3cnBoat largo {pihrd). 

3. Ditto email (pt/irj). 

4. Stick. ^ 

5. Surdhts. 

6. Gtildasta^s. 

7. Sarv. 


8. Flower vase. 

0. Oroament case. 

' 10. Snaff boxes. 

11. Chess (English and native 

pattern). 

12. Wooden plate. 

13. Ditto toys. 


G. —Arlicles prepared from ak fibre, 

1. .Carpets and Asan of fine ak fibres. 

H . — ^Minakari jfltcfiZs and articles {gold and silver enamelled). 


5. Ornaments. 

C. Covered dishe5(gold enamelled) 
7. Surdhis ditto. 


1. Silver tumbler enamelled. 

2. Cigarette cases ditto, 

3. Sauce cups - ditto. 

4. Buttons of various sizes, shapesj 

and colours. 

L’^Clay Articles. 

1. Surdhis, I 4. Cops. 

2. Fitobers. 5. Alkkoras, 

8 . Tamblers. I 6. Afidbas [lotas), " 

J.—^lUiseellaneous. 


1. Fans, coloured (TTcb rnsno- I 3. Jail papers. 

facture^ . 4. Wan ( munjh thread ). 

2. Murdhs. 1 5. Nitre. 

Flour mills were opened by Seth Ghiman Singh and Guldb Singh Faotoriet. 
of Shikarpur at Bahfiwalpur in 1895, on a plot of land given them 
by the State. The charge for grinding com used to be high, 
about '9 annas per maund, now it is only 4 annas. .Only three 
mills are attached to the factory but flour is not only ground for “ 
the capital, but is exported in large quantities to other- towns in 
the State, and to adjacent districts. The factory also contains two 
ginning machines. There are 8 rice husking factories, three at Khan- 
pur, two at Allahabitd, and one each at Siidiqabad, Kot Samaba 
and Nausliahra. Tho quantity of rice annually turned out by thn 
two factories at Khdnpur and Allahabad belonging to Seth 
Parsotam Dds exceeds 80,000 maunds, and the annual expenditure 
is about Rs. 8,500. One rice husking factory at Kbdnpur, started 
in 1897, turns out more than 45,000 maund^ annually. Another 
factory started at Khanpur in 19(»2 belongs to Misr Ram Nar.'iin 
of Jaisalmor and other Hindu shareholders of the State. It turns 
out more than 70,000 maunds annually. It also has a cotton gin 
attached to it. The Sadiqabad factory started in 1903 is merely' 
a rice husking one and turns out nearly 24,000 maunds annually, ' 

^0 Kot Sam.iba factory started in 1902, turns out both husked 
rico and ginned cotton. Its outturn of rice ia above 32,000 maunds. 



State.] ■ ''"•Mt.re Factories. ■ '[Paei 

CHAP.'l^E.' Tho NaushaHra factory* ''started i6 lOOl/'-lvims out nearly 25, ( 
Artslda maunds annually. Most of thd untusked rice {shdl%) required 
Manufac- tbese factories is obtained from Tillages in Kbanpur, Aliiund; 

and Naushabra Tahsils, Knt a fair amount is also bought from Raj 
pur Tabsil and tbe Mazari Ud^a of Kujhan. The factories generr 
export rice to Delhi, Rohtak, and Hissar Districts and the Phulk 
States. ■ 1 (I - , . 

MiaohinSbAd A Saltpetre factory at Minchinabad, with its feeder factor 
saitpetre^Md (the nnmbov of which varies), first started in 1860, .was closed 
tory. the end of 1803, but re-opened in 189.5. The average anm 
expenditure of the factories is Rs. 36, 000, (main factory Ks. 6,00 
' feeder factories Rs. 30,000). The annual^sale of saltpetre averag 

6,000 maunds and during the five years 18D9 — >‘1903 the quanti 
of nitre exported is estimated to exceed 80,000 maunds. It 
exported to Calcutta. The proprietors from whoso lands the ri 
material is collected are paid for it at different rates, the oggi 
gate being nearly Rs. 1,000 a year for each ‘feeder factory. T. 
proprietors pay the State a fee of Rs. 800 per annum besides Es. 86 
which IS paid as royalty for fuel, viz. ^ 

■ ' Rs. 

For ovoTy largo pan 60 * 

Ditto small „ 20 ' 

The BfthA. The Bahdwal saltpetre fa'otory was founded in November 191 
wai NUre closetoBahawalnagarRailwfty Station. In tbe first year the fonndo 
took out licenses for 60 small kardhs and two large 'hardhs (pan* 
in each of the smaller pans 500 maunds of raw nitre and in tl 
large ones 2,000 maunds were piuphred.' ThDwintor"i8 the be 
time for the formation of nitre and the work is practically stoppj 
in the rains ‘or when, the beat is excessive. Tbo proprietoi 
spent Rs. 25,000 up to 1905 on the'buildings and laying dow: 
plans,' etc., and have earned Rs. ’30,000 in less than tnfeo years 
They have now 70 small pans and 2 largo ones. The nitre is sold t 
Earachf and Calcutta merchants for’ export to Emupe; The BaWwfl 
factory has now 30 feeder factories. The net costof a'maimd of rai 
nitle averages Rs. 2. .The wholesale mnee realised by ’tho proprio 
tors for cry.'^tallised nitin varios from Rs. '7 to 8 per znaund. Ih' 
fuel lised at the f.^ctory used to bo procure from samin/fara’ 'land 
. at Rs. 38-G’por 1,000 cubic feet, of which Rs. 5-C wore paid'to th( 
landowner, the balance going to tho State as royalty. But fb( 
fuel contract has lately ‘ been ^old to the proprietors for a Imny 
sura of Rs. SCO per annum, oxclusivo of tho landlioldors’ share 
Tlio establishment comprises a Manager, 33 peons, a janiaddr, 
a woigbman and other servants. The peons aro cmjiloycd at the 
feederTaetories to look after tho destruction of tbo earth salt that 
i.s yjroduccd in the nitro-rofining processi 'Besides the royalty paid 
forfueh thdmjirietors'pay tho State Rs. COO per annum as fees 
forithdp’ans, largo and small, “'"‘i' >. .* • 
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n 1899, Colonel Grey started n Fcliemo for tLo ninnnfactnro of CHAP.II.F. 
from tho sap of tho date palm. Succe.‘«.s at once attended commerce 
fort and »;»?■ and sngar of fine qnnlity Tvoro made /it factories andTrade. 
Jilii^bad and Khan iJcla, tho foinior .‘•oiling’ at Rs. 5 and the g^gar mav. 
at Rs. 9 n raaiind. The o\moi*s of the dile [>alm groves '\vero, ir>pfrom d*to 
rer, opposed to tho scheme a^- it destroyed their date crops 
; was abandoned in 1900, but the mniuTfricture still lingers m 
villages round Allahabad and KJuin Bela. 

For details of immigrant labo«ivi*s; from foreign districts and 
■ages received by them sec pages 2C1, 2u2]. 


S0ctioa P.— Commerce and Trade- 


■The commercial classes arc mainly Kirnrs (Arora't), Bhatias cminfrtW 
Banias. The former are scattered all over the State and have c^a*"**- 
shops for tho sale of salt, oil, pul«es, spices, gwy and drugs 
most each Tillage. They gonorally sell on cr^it. The Kirnr 
\oDhan\cdi (weighman) of the village produce, for whlcli duty ho 
tvro /opas wicfjif as his fee. lie is al-o inonoy-lendor to the 
gers in general. The Bhatias of Alimadpur Larama and Khnnpnr 
the Banias of Balrimnlpurand MiuclinialKid arc also large monoy- 
ors as nro the Kirnrs m tho pnncipal towns of tho State, 
t of'th© BhiUia®, Eiriira and Banuis have transactions with other 
;s of India, c. g.y Karachi, Lahore, Bombay and Calcutta and are 
omo cases agents of tho bankers outside tho St.nto. Tho Wu- 
iraadans aro generally weavor.s shoo*makcr.«, carpenters, iron- • 
ths, potters and somo times goldsmiths; and almost all tho ' 
ige menials such as tho barber, dinramcr, baker, tniloi-, washer- ’ 

1 and dyer aro also Aluhammodans. As tno-thirds ’of ’tho 
pie’s dwellings aro made of thatch (/.</» u reed), thatch-makers' 
found in almost every village and the demand for thatch is 
trmous. It is made by Khoja*5 in tho Dbha and Kutdnas 
tho Larama, both originally t'huhnis coiivciicd to Islam. 


Tlio pi’incipal exports and 
ExroKTs. 


imports arc given below ; — 

I ISKOKTS. 


Export! ind 
loport!. 


iioat, grflin, ci'tton, rice, ojl-fecilH, 
glix, III, ladlgo, or A?u«r, | 

skins niid hiifus, boitfo, eiiltpoin*, , 
dntes, Trool (ran/, siiucp ulU 
gnats, mango and other fruits, 
carthenvraro, brass utensils, silk 
lungte, su/t, fiirma (collypiun:;, 
fhirrif, carpets, anti shoes. 


Cutlery, Turnituio uf Ruropcao make, 
keio»iiM* oil, sngHr, rcGned and 
uiitvfintd, ffhly salt, dried 
Iruits, fresh Iruits, irou, pieco- 
goeds, OTff Or j'ij’wi', European 
inediejnes, countrj’ drog*, paper, 
deodar tioiber, Ihang andopiaoi. 


The bulk of tho exjKirts from tho State is sent to Europe, and 
nsists of wheat, cotton, wool, bone®, hides and skins, ond^cjyY. 
idigo is largely exported to Eurojie, Japan, Afghanhtiin and 
iirki-tau. 'Iho exploit agencies which now puichase produce 
I tho value of millions of rupees in tho State aro Kalli BrotherCi 
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Bahawalpuk State.] OommunicaHons^ [Past A. 

Sanday Patrick acd Co., Clements and Co., and Darid Sassoon 
and Co. These firms have branches at each T’ahsil in the Ktate. 
The principal centres of commerce aie iJabatvalpur, all Talisll 
torvDS, Och, Ahmadpur Lamina, Hasilpni*, and AJiahaUdd. ‘iho 
commodities chiefiy sold in the market are given, belo'W : — 

Bdhawalpur Corn, cloth, fuiijjs, aud brass* v?are. 

Atiujadpur Kast ... VegetabJes, fitsn nmts, ’bhoes, earibonware. 

Allabnijad ... ... Ihco and wbeat, 

KbAnpur Wheat, lice, dates, fish (from the Gfigri lake), 

ana brass utensils. 

Ahmadpur Lanirt.a ... Cereals, zinc and brass utensils. 

HAsilpur ... ... indigu ana wheat- 

Minchimibiid is the chiof trading station and granary in the 
State and exports 'whe.it, giam, anu saltpetre. It attracts com from 
trana-Sutle] country, such us I'akpailan. and Uipalpur ; the Agencies 
ot itaUi brotheis, tilementa and Co. and toanuivy Patnek and Co- 
are giving a great impetus to the trade ot tuo totvu. 

Messrs, faunday Patrick and Co. exported 1199,000 and 978,7-10 
mauuds ot lyUeatin JLyda uuu lyus icbpeoiively iromthe difiercut 
ilaiityaj slatious in the oitae. Luring the fate yeai8-iiby9-'l904) 
iUe&srs. Jdaih Lioihem expoited ‘±ui,bi7 inaunds ot tybcattiud 
i,b54! maunus ot giam. In i.»oo«u4 the total export of lood grams 
amounted to S4y,uuumaunds, tvhiie me iinpoiis ot the samo grams 
totalled ivdjdUU maimds. 

TTansactions aiogcuorally conducted tor enshm tho toinis, hut 
barter still undoubteaiy exists m the ^'li]ages on u very small scale. 
Tho villagers' have uoihing to sell to the shop«kcoper oxcc 2 'it 
butter, i'/n, 'wool, camels* nam and cotton ^oil anicies jnouuccd 
at homo). Ihe.-'e they exchange lor househoia .necessaiu's such as 
sugar, ^«r, almonds and tjan (cocoanut;, spiceg, etc. 


Section G«-'Heans of Communication...^^ . 

I'ho fatato is now tvoll served by^.raihvays, as .thieo JiaM 
run ttiiough different parts of it, Uf these the i>ortli-Wcstera is 
tho oldest. It was ojicned in 188U and tiave/sea the titato lor a 
distance of 148 miles from Adamwahan LiiUgu on the butloj on 
the north-east to Widhtlr on the »Smdh border in the Bouth-ivest. 
Tho Southern Ihinjab Kaihray was opened m 1898 and enters tJio 
brnto on tho Perozcpore-Jiikaner border at Urki, runs through tto 
Minchiniibld and liahaivolpnr A’izdmats for a distance of 100 
and joins the Aorth-Westem lino at Samatata. Tho thiid hne 
only oiiencd m Pebmnry, 1909, and runs fi-om McLeod Uanj Hoad 
fetation (^on the f^ntbem Punjab Line) to Jjudhuhm, traveiMng 
IState lor a distance of lU niilt^. All the land for these r.uJway^ 
was given free of charge the IStnte ; il< however, uceivu ao 
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sliaro of tlio profits of any of them. Tlio British Government 
exercises full criminal and civil jaWsdictioii over the linos. 

The introduction of railways has been of immense benefit to 
the State, enabling the landowners to export tho produce of their 
holdings at highly profitable rates, and tho State to collect its 
revenues with facility and certainty. Tlioy have raised tho stand- 
ard of living, too, by the easy import of cheap commodities 
and raw produce. Bub tho higher prices of food grains that have 
resulted from tho opening by tbo railways of tho markets of India 
and Europe, have told heavily on the poorer classes who 
depended for their living on tho small earnings of their labour 
and have increased for these tbo dangers of scarcity and want. 
Eonnerly there was no very great poverty in tho State as the 
crops produced wthin its holders ivcre ample for its slender 
population. But the great export trade has now changed all this, 
and tho poorer classes have suffered greatly. Their wages have 
risen of course in recent years, bnt, as usually happens, the 
advance has not kept pace "with tho rapidly rising prices. An 
increase in knowledge and enlightenment has naturally JEollowcd the 
.extension of intercourse with the outside world, that tbo railways 
have introduced. The language too of the State has not remained 
unaffected, especially in the vicinity of tho larger railway stations, 
and the local dialects are receiving on admixture of many aHen 
words. Finally the railways are largely, used for religious purposes 
both by Hindus and Muhammadans, who now commonly travel 
long distances on pilgrimages to tho places sacred to thorn, while 
Christianity is now more frequently preached in tho State bymission-* 
arios from Sindh and tho Punjab. 

. In addition to railways, transport is carried on by bullock 
carts, camels, donkeys, pack ponies, and along tho rivers by boats. 
There are no mctallod roads in the State except in Bahawalpur and 
Ahmadpur towns, but unmctallcd roads aro numerous. Tho 
principal of these run from Khanpur to Chachran and Garhf 
ikhtiyiir Khan, from Naushahra to Tdjgarh, from Sadiqabdd to 
Bhung, from Ahmadpur to Hch, from tJch to Sftpur 
(Jliizaffargarh District) and from Pakpatton and Hasilsarhii to 
Minchinabad. In addition to these there is a Sarlrdri Vachcha road 
running right through tho w’bolo State from Hasilsarhil in -the ’ 
north-cast to Kot Sabzal in tho south-west, originally made 
for tho passage of tho British forces to Afghanistan in 1830, 
and kept up to this day by tho State. It is always maintained 
in good order, Idna reeds bemg laid along it tho whole way now and 
then. Another road called tho "7/It runs from McLeod 

Gaaj to Bahawalpur and was made ori^nally for tho visit 
of Sir Donald JfcLcod to tho State in 1809. UIio total length 
of tho metalled roads is Similes and of tho immehillcd 839. 
All tbo unmctallcd ro.ad3 aro repaired annually, generally in tho 
month of October, by tho zaminddrs of the Afferent %’illagc?3 
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itlirougli wliieli tlioy pass?, tuider t^ie suporvisioh of tlie Tolisildars, 
■who are held responsihlo that the repairs are properly carried out. 
The roads in the canal irrigated tract'^ are unsatisfactory, princi- 
pally owing to the clumsy nature of the expedients resorted 
to for the crossing the 'waterconi'ses. Table 2y in Part B, gives 
the halting places and rest-houses on the piuncipal roads. 

In. addition to the rest-.-houses on the principal roads which 
are given in the table just mentioned, there are also serais 
or dak bungalows at the important village's of the State for the 
use of officers on tom'. Almost every village has in addition a dera 
or guest-house for chance visitors, ’mamtained by the chief zamindxr 
or zamhiddrs of the place. 

Tlio na'vigahlo canals in the S^ato are the Foi-dw^h, Daulat'w.ih, 
Sadiqiyah GharbiyahjSj'idiqiynhSbarqiyah, Minchin'wah and Sidiq* 
"wah (ivithits branches, the IkhtiniTVah and Hiijiwab), h'ot boats 
are only allowed on tbcso canals by special pennission from the 
local authoTities. 

Besides the ordinary boat indigenous methods of navigation 
are the inla, the tarli and ‘wooden beams bound together. A tida 
consists merely of a bmullo of reeds tied together on ■which ordinary 
household gear can bo placed and canned across a Btroam. A tarli 
is made of annmberof (hlld-'i,ov earthen jars, generally 6or20with 
their necks turned -downwai-ds in water. Over these hdna reeds are 
spread and firmly tied together, several people can sit on it -with all 
tlieir baggage, and travel up and do-wn the canals. If a tarhi has 
to be taken up stream it is either to^wed or punted. Sometimes 
beams are tied together and reeds spread over them to form a raft. 

The rivers in tho State aro crossed by ferries at convenient 
distances along the banks. Tho following is a list of these • 
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r> 
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1 
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7 
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Bosidos tho femes managed by professional boatmen, boats aro 
allowed to lie at smtablo places opposite chahlors transferred to tho 
right bank of tho river for tho private uso of tho owners of tho 
c/inS;frnr3 and their tenants. Those boats aro the private property 
of tho zarntncldn and their use by the ordinary traveller is prohibited. 

Tho State levies no fees from the z<ini(n<l<£is for sueh boats. 

Each ferry is let out on. a contract by public auction every 
year in tho month of March. Where a river is tho boundary 
between tho Stato and a British District, tho custom is for tho 
State contractor to take all tho fees levied on passengers ombarldn;? 
on tho Bahowalpur sido of tho river, while tho British contractor 
similarly takes the foes of the passengers embarking on tho 
British bank. Tho arcrago anniml income of tho State from feriy 
coUtmets for tho last five years has been about Bs. 14,000. 

Before 18CG the State po'^scssod no general postal service : ro*uJ nr 
however, c.\niDl-vulon«, largmUizei and vohmifdzes of the Stito rscgencnCf. 
ti'oops earned tho ollicial d.ik. From KsCG to September 15, 1870 
tho Stato maintained d.ik runners from Bahau’rlpur to MacL^ 

Ganj, nnd a horse dak to tlio Sindh border, in addition to the 
British Govci'nment liorso diik from Mulhin to ICnnichf. In 
1870 nil d.ik arrangements were made over to the Postmastcr- 
Gcnoral, Punjab, tho Stato ngnving to pay a subridy of Rs. 20 000 ' 

per nunum on tho following conditions: — ' 

1 st, tint the northern lino should bo prolonged to Pjtzilka 
. in tho (tlien) Sirsa District; ‘ - . ' 
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2na, that a branch lino from Khanpur to Mithankofc should 
• be established; 

3rd, that a mad cart should bo substituted for tho horse 
dak between Bahawalpur and Multan; and 
4th, that tho State official dak should bo exempt from 
postage dues. 

These conditions were carried out and an aimual grant o 
Es. 5,000 was made by the State to the Deputy Commi^wner, 
Multan, to keep the mail cart road in good repair. 

Postmaster and 11 head peons (in addition to the re^iar 
establishment) were stationed by tho Punjab Postal ikp, 

.various places, the State supplying 31 dak-runners, lu 
State agreed to pay the Punjab Postal Department a i 
annual sum of Rs. 240 for runners between hlmchiuabaa 

Piikpattan, This arrangement continued till 21 st Pebrnary a • 

When the Indus Valley State Railway was opened between aiwiau 
and Sukkar, the State agreed to pay Es. 6,000 pet annum 
Punjab Postal Department on tho following conditions i 

(a) service stamps to the value of Rs. 1,800 for office 

correspondence outside tho State to bo annua y 
supplied to tho Darbar free of cost ; 

(b) when tho supply runs short tho State to purchase sor^co 

stamps at faco value; a list of State officers autn^ 
rised to frank seiwice correspondence for out-bteto 
Post-Offices to bo approved of by tho Dircotor^Qeneral oi 
Post-Offices in India ; , 

(c) State correspondence inside the State to bo transtmtteu 

free, by tho Postal Department, under tho fi^h o 
State officials, approved for the purpose by tho Direct* 
or-Gcnoral of Post-Offices; 

(iQ Tho State Vakils attached to tho adjoining Native 
States and to tho Courts of Deputy Commission's o 
adjacent districts to bo authorized to frank btaw 
service corrcspondcnco in tho towns whore they ar® 
stationed or where they happen to bo in course o 
their duties, for delivery in any post-offiCo in India ; no 
(c) any official authorised to frank State servico correspond- 
ence for Post-Offices outside tho State to bo al= 
authorised to frank tho Bamo at Post-Offices outsiuo i 
State for transmission to tho State or to other los- 
Officos ottisido tho State. 

Tho State haa no abare in tho incomo accruing from tho ea o 
of postage Stamps in tho State, 


po»uiflcCT. Money taken daily in tho head office and sub-offiecs i* 
doposited at tho head and Tahsfl treasuries rcsiicctivciy : i*^ 

__r ei ..1. ri -i ?._ i ( 


case of branch offices it is doposited in tho tluma, if tlioro is oj’® 
near, Tho post-offices in tho Slate aro guaidcd at night by 
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State Police or tho village chauhiddrs. Tho list of post-offices is cHAT.llH. 
given m i'ablo 81 lu Part ll. I’beonly hcaa office is atBalunvalpur ; ~t ’ 
UiQso at iaiisil btatioua auO at Buhawaluagav, Samasata and iSahii- 
walpui’ city arc bUb'OiiiGu&, and all the i-estbraucU otUcoa. Asa rulo 
at all tiio oiOces o-veept bvaucb offices anti tho ilahawalpor city aub- 
o&co (irfficu lb only atluspatuh yffi«;o} thoio uro t^vo dehvorks daily 
©scope Sjunduys woeii tiioro is only ono. At the branch offices 
taero is one delivery daily, lu ccitaui \Ulagos the postal bags aro 
sent to police stations, %Yhcio the Deputy inspector of PoHco 
distributes tuo thib. tiivuugb the viUago cuauUidarh. 

Ihe only two postal tolcgiaph offices aio at Babdwalpur and TeUsraph. 
Ahmadpur, tne remauiUer being itaiiway offices. 


Bactiou B..— Famine. 

^ ' There is no i-ecord in tho State chronicles of the pre-Ageacy 
penod ot tho occuiTonco ot a famine lu Bahawalpur, nor is thei-e 
any traditiooiextaut atxiufc it, iho Dubdpotras, rrhon they first 
settled la what is called tho Bahawalpur State, bewols themselves 
to tlw agncuiturtii improvoiaenc of the couatry and dug canals 
and cleared jungles on both banks ot the butiej, the i;^asjnad 
and the Indus, ‘iaese nvers were not then tapped above as they aro 
.now, and ahorded a copious water supply with the result that , 
tho nahri, naUdba and act ouitivuiion whs esdoasive, and yielded ^ * 

moro than could be consumed by a newly settled ana thmiy 
populated couatry, 'traditions of tho changd saman (good Boasons) 

When wheat sold at 14s. a want or Saunas a maund, and ffhi 
at -4 sem in tho rupee aro voiy common. Dontanuous good harvests 
loft ample sloragu for loss iavourablo seasons, and tboro being no 
export system on a vast scale ns at presoat, the people were never 
reduced to starvatiou in seasons ot a general drought, except -ivhen 
refugees from the ifajputima States tiooded tho country and affected 
tho whole of tho Btaco. Boffigws from iWjputi'ma aiwnya swarmed 
in the Btato lo famine seasons m tho pro-Ageacy period, but notfaing 
IB known as to the nature of tho rouof which they received from 
tho tttato. 'Pho hrst record of tho fact is made by Major (aftor- 
^Yal'd3 tJolouel) Minciun, Bohtical Agont, lu the Adnunistratioa 
hopoit of tJaliawaipur State for lbo7-od in the following words 

" hike every port jod of the upper proriace> wm tavo been itiuailutcd 

With rctugecs irom iiikaueruud .^ArwAr generally, 44 heu 

iho Bikiuer rofugocs lirsteuwrcd tho maie, a*cotamutcoof the principal 
incrcbanta o£ tbo town vruh Head Master ot tho KugUsh vChnrch Aiuslou} 
boliool as JSocTelarj', was organised and a giuat ot eix maautis of gram per • 
dicmfromtbo Svato granucios was made over to tho commiUeo tordistri*' 
tidVion la audiuou to private BUbdcripiion, iinployment was given to every « 
person who npphed lor, u on our public wurtcs, roads, station improve- 
raeuts, cauab, ©ndges, etc. j aniltliroughout the State npwarila of '.Jo,o©0 
porsons, lacu, womeaaud cUUdivn halo oeea employed, so that uota tioglo 
e.wo ot Uouili by ei«rrtttioit has occamrd, aUhougU »vu aro rcstdtug lu ojwjO 
proximity 10 il»} couiunca which taUeieajBwv then any from tho drought, 
BffiABcr and Jtusaimer. 'Iho Lesehtnaa caotua), as oax rd)?t)ni4/9 do no; 
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like working, though they can work fatuously whofi forced to do so, sn 
thattheBikaneris have taken their ' places completely and been employed 
Faimne. ‘ 

1890.91. Xn 1890 again a fainmc occurred in Rajpdtima tvlien tliou- 

sands of Bikaneris and Marwaris took refugo in tbo titnte. 
They found ample "work in clearance and excavation of canals, ■whilo 
the infirm ireiefcdcliaritablyby thoNawab and by public subscrip- 
tions. Tlio demand for grain’ in Rajpdtana and in other parts of 
India boiug very great, merchants began to'cxport grain from the 
State on a very hirgo scale. This drainage told heavily on the 
masses, and to prevent the impending danger Shaikh iluhammad 
Naslr-ud-din, Waair, nrith the permission of Tlis Highness the 
Nawab imposed a duty of 2 and afterwards of 4 annas' per maundon 
exported grain. This had a wholesome effect in protecting tho 
State against a famine and the duty was subsequently abolished 
1605-90. after the danger of a famine was ovor. In 1896-90 famine again 

occuiTed in mjputana and the State was inundated by Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer and Mslrwar refugees who found ample labour on tho 
canals. "Weak and infirm men and women and children to the 
number of over 1,600 were daily fed for three months by His 
Highness Nawab Sir Sadiq fthihammad Khiin IV at different places, 
vi:., Bahawalpur, Ahmadpar, and DeraNawtib Sahib. Tho Hindu 
and hlubammadan natives of tho State also opened poor-houses 
^/an( 7 ur 8 )by subscription, and no deaths by staiwatioriiocourred. 
iggg^ In iho famine of 1899 more than 40,000 refugees from the 

Rajpdtdna States flooded tho Stato and prices m Bahiiwalpur rose 
also to famine rate. The TuDjab Government moved the State to 
open relief work s and to arrange not to send back tbo refugees to their 
countries until tbo Itiijputnna Slates were prepared to. receive tlicm. 
Tbcrcupon Colonel Grey, ijupcvintendent, proposed to oiioii works 
of extension of canals and repairs of roads, and relief was given 
in tho following ways : — 

(a) Rs. 27,000 was spout on tbu extension of the Sadiqiyah 
Canal iu Hinchinabld Niziimatj 

(t) Rs. G0,u00 was spout on tho improvement of other 

canals; 

(c) Boor-houses were opened at IStato oxiienso and by public 
- Bubscriplious all over the State to feed 11,800 paupers ; 

((Q Us. 94,908 was tpeut oua new canal in Ahmadpur Bast^ 
crdlcd the Bahuvralwali ; 

(c) Rs. 4,00,000 was subscribed by the Naw'ab towaixls (bo 
Indian Fmuino llohef Ini'^t ; 

(/) Rs. 27,000 was spent on tho new Tordwuh head ; and 

(u) ^ syphon over Rircluvtih was built at an oxpondituro of 

Rs. 25,300. 

Movcovor, tliorawittrfdrs employed other ivfugecs on wages to 
clear canals for them audits. 04,000 were thus cxjK'iuled, 
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Section A.— Administrative System and Divisions. 

III. A. 

Tbo Baha^valpur State is an indepondont foudatory Native 
State wbicli first entered into aii allianco with tlio British trative 
Government of India early in the 19th century, it-^ relation with 
tho paramount British Po^v’cr being governed by the 'IVoatios of 
2lBt of February 1833 and of October 5th, 1838, reproduced 
-in ettensi) In Volame 9 of Aitchison’s Treaties. Tbo State pays British "go 
no tribute or nazrdii'i to tho British Government, It is under oroment, 
tho political control of the Punjab Govomment tlirougb thu Political 
Agent for the PbiilWian States and Bahuwalpur Under Articles 3 of 
the Treaty of 1833 and 7 of that of 1838 the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
exorcises the full poweis of a ruling chief over his subjects. 

'I'he upper division of the State Service consists of two grades of The rowi 
the Council, viz., "the Cabinet Council and tho General Council, by both 8er»i». 
of which tho Nawab is assisted in the administration of (ho State. 

Tho members of theso councils aro appointed by tbo Nawsib. Tho 
Cabinet Conncil consists of (o) the MusbIr*i*Ala, (fc) tl’o Foreign 
Minister, (c) the Mushfr-i-Mal, and (d) the Addlatf. . Matters of 
exceptional importance arc laid before this Council for deliberation. 

Hi the ordinary administrative affairs arc decided by tho General 
Council, which consists of («») the four Councillors forming tho 
Cabinet Council, and {b) tho Mushir-i-Fauj {Oommandor-in'Chief of 
State forces), (c) Mushfr-i-Mustaufi (Aweuntanf-Roneral), (d) Aln- 
fihir*i- I'amfrjit, or Public "Works Minister, (<>) Mushfr-i-Tasrifiit, 

(f) Private Secretary to the NawAb, (<?) Gonornl Secretary to 
^0 Council, and (A) filushfr-i-Anbar (Irrigation Minister). Tho 
prcccdonco of the MusMrs not included in tl<o Cabinot Council 
is according to the date of appointment. The decisions of tho 
General Council are in all cases determined by a mnjority of 
votes, except measures entailing increase of taxation or of 
permanent e^enditnro which cannot bo adopted unless supported 
l)v a majority of ^rds in a full Council. Ordinary meetings of 
tho General Council are held at le.asl once a week, four members 
forming a quorum. Financial measures, such ns those above referred 
to, or those afTcctipg the budget, can only bo dealt witli in a full 
Council. All orders passed in His Uigbness* name by a minister 
whether on appeal to tho XawAb, or in the ordinary course of 
businej^s, nio subject to revision by IBs Highness in Council. 

Jircasmx'S involving alterations in law, procedure, t.axation, or ‘ 
dcp.^rtmental organiration, outlay beyond tho sanctioning power 
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CH&P. 0? an individnal minister, increasi> in pormnnont oxpenclittir* 
other matters of impoiTfince, economic or political, after b 
Adtninia. considered and decided in the General Council, are submitted to 
System^lnd Highness for sanction. 
niTisions. 

Councillors The following is a list of the head and sub-dopartmi 
departments State 'with tho names of tho Councillors in chavgo t— 


Department and ConnciUor 
in charge. 


Sub-departmeols nnder tho control of tie 
Head Officer. 


Darbar (Mnsblr-i-Ala) 


r 

Foreign Office (Foreign 1 
Minister). i 


Woshlrat Mil (Uosbir- 

Sftdar AdAlat (AAliti or 
Chief Judge). 


Fan] (Mnsblr-i'Fanj) 


'5adar<i.Hisab or Accouolo^ 
(Mush(r-i< MustaafS). 

Timiral.— Public Works— 
(Maslilr.i.Tainiiat). 


Tasrifat—NnwabV hoasc- J 
hold— (Mnehfr-i.Tasn'fAl). | 

I 

Privsto Secretary to tbo 1 
Nftirib. ) 


Genernl Secretary ... ^ 

Irrifpition (5to*liir-i-AnhAr) 


[ (1) Police. 

(2) Jailfl 

(3) Medical. 

(4r) Municipalities. 

(5) Forests. 

! (1) Foreign correspondenco with GoTcmiat' 
British Districts, and Native States. 

(2) Edocatioa Departoent, 

(3) Vakils’ esubbshment. 

(4) State PrcRS, 

(1) Revenue Deparinont. 

(2) Settlement. 

(3) Domain Lends. 

, (4) Horse Farm. 

(1) Judicial Departraent. 

(2) Rcgistiation. 

(X) Imperial Secvico Camel Corpa. 

(2) Mounted Rifle Company. 

(3) Kizam Regiment. 

(4) Orderly Troops. / 

(5) Band. 

(1) Accounts Department. 

(2) Head Tfoasuey, Bah&wulpnr. 

(3) Tahsil Bub-trcaaorica. 

(X) Pablio NYorks. 

(2) Workshops. 

(3) Steamers. 

(4) EJducation (as Director). . » 

(1) Gxpeuditaro on palaces, guest-hoa*^'’ 

^ kbann, Ac. i 

(•y'Mcdical (TUo Mnshir-i-Taoufit is 
State Mcdital Officer and aa such is oo<l» 
Muebir'i.AIa}. 

(t) Prirato correspondence of the Nsw»"* ; 

(2) Tasrffttt papers aro laid beforo the ba'f 

(X) Superviaion of tUrldr Offico nstahh^l*® " 
(2) Secretary lo tho Stato Council. 

(1) Canal construction uni repairs. 

(2) Irrigalion. 




[Paei a 
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Bahawalpoe State.] Oiiil and Criminal Jtistice. . 


f?/!- , , Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice- 

Gyiland , Prior to the Agencyipericd, before 1866, the laws in force ii 
Slate were partly religions and partly secular. Muhammodai 
Form r Were referred to the‘V/a2is as wore disputes regauTinj 

raarnages, divorce, doiyer {mahr'jf inheritance, &c., but crimlna 
offenders, whether Hmdii.6i‘'Muhaminadan, were punished by tk 
Kat dal's and Naib^‘or, if the^r'bffence was treason against theState 
by tlie Nawab himself.' ' Hindu ^uits relating to Dhaim Shiistrr 
(or Hindn Law) and questions of inheritance^'' partitionj^ adoption; 
legacy, utridhana (widow’s share), &c., were refeiTed to the 
Brahmans or to the Mf/Jchts (leading men) of the towns who 
were always iiommatt^ by tho Nawab. The r criminal law was 
not codified and' no hard and ' fast rules' existed legulating the 
punishment for any particular, crime except theft or burglary 
for* which the convict (whether Bindh or !Muslim);had his hand 
amputated under tho Afuliammadan Law, or was required tc 
]iay a heavy fino (chatli). In tho towns roost of the magistoria] 
p-'wors W'oro iuvested in tho ^oitcdls/ In the’ raufaSsil the Karddia 
were given extensive magisterial powers which enabled them to 
impose unlimited finC'^ with .’mprisonmcrit'i in “default and 'even 
capital punishraont. Th-' administration of justice in the State 
before tho establishment of the .Ag*^Dcy is thus deso’ribed by 
Colonel Minchin ■ n > ' ' o' n > 


“ Under tS>o l«ito Nawn'i’s.iule, all A-drrffUS and their naibs, the 
Jeotu'dls, mid even j>ja(7ti5 on Ra. 2 a month, had pewer to invostigote 
any ofTr-nces, and inflict anos to any amount, and in ‘ default of pay- 
ment to iinnri'on for an unlimited period, , N«> allowancOvWRH made to 
pri-oners, who, had ti> inaihlHiii thcrufelveg by begsinV} -murder cases 
were tried by and 'monfr/g, wlio only passed a sentonce of jisd5 or 
deithontlio npj-licatiun of the heirs of thw decOMt-ed, but generally the 
murderers managed to escapo i through tho connivance of tlie'^ guord. 
When any pci‘*on of potit'ou was tned, thp jdrts dr.red not inflict punish- 
inentj mid any fatten could be obtained ; by payment of a snflicient ?m 2 r(i«n 
On fir‘-t talking charge of tho Stito I endn'ivourcd to iiitroduco tho syptem 
furmnrly ic fore* in Bengal, a** laid down iu Beaufort’s Digest, for d»ciding 
ensos with th»' aid of « qdzi, or Uw ofiicrr, wJio would clvo a fattea, or 
finding, nnd the Mnliammadun Ltw on ’ tho subject. AlniO'it 

the first trial that I held nndor thi<» procodiire, a Hindu was “c'hargod 
.vf*!. frym i.ov:'~ msde usO of certain improper expressions 

■ ■' faith, in^iv di'«pnto with a MoliaintTindun ; 

■ his ya<rra,lie Raid the only punishmeut for 

Mil II an. uiiHiiff WHS umin, Gicat discretionary powers were ohligod to 
l>o gmnt»-d in petty ofTencos, which ro^uUed in each jragistmto’s doing 
Mi-hilt wiis right ill bis owiic'C*, with tlip most astounding difforcnces of 
opinion on taery subject. Oao oQicer made it a fK>int 'of convicting the 
romplniuniu ; und tlin Hpjicals were numerous, and complniiits everywhere 
so rife, llmt I felt that tl e only thing left was to introduen a PCpamlo 
der>artmcnt, whuso whole time bliuuld bo deroted to jiidiciHl mnltcfs, 
Ilcrc, ns in tiip Punjab, tTi** Tb*venuo ofiicers had been ontriistcd with 
judicial powers, hut the llcToiiuo dulieswero bo important that thiy 
wero obliged to n>»gloct judicial work, with the above result. ” 
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BAnAWALrtm State.] Reforms and Legislation. [Paet A. 

“ In introdncing a now dcpflTlmont I consulorcil tliat jt would bo 
impo9«iblo for mo to prepare n code of rcgnlationa for- tbelr pnidnnco, 
that could possjblr bo fo rntis'nctory »s tho codoa laid dowm bj* 
Govornmoot for tlio wboln of India, winch were nil ready to our hand, 
and which were in force in «ho ndj >ining distrifla, wlioro the people of tho 
State had rclatinnfl and friondfl, and largo biHiucs^ connections; and 
as tho newly appointed oOlccra had ampio leisure at their disposal, it 
could not bo better occupied than »n studying tho codes, in which 
everything had been laid down tn the dearest manner. TIio result 
ha« been most satisfactory, nnd I feel assured that tbo Nawdb when ho 
comes of ago will bo only too glad to carry on this same system, wluVh 
is precisely similar to tho system pursued in tbs Natiro States of PntiHla 
and Kapurtbala ”1*1 ' 

Tho old pyatom lod to fucIi glaring nbnsca and confnaion that on 
the cstablislimont of tho agency tbo civil and criminal laws in force 
in British territory wore introduced by t’olonel Minchin. This 
and other changes in tho administration elicited tho following 
remarks from tho Secretary of State for India in February. 

1872 

*' Tho affairs of tho Bahnwalpnr State should be so conducted as to involve 
no nciedless break in the coutiuuity of tho administration when handed over 
toits fatnre nativo rulers, anil (he) fears that there is a Strong tendency to 
assimilate not tho substance only, but forms of administrati'in too closely to 
those which prevail in districts which have all along boon under our-direct 
Government and in which thcro is of coarse no probability of any change 
occurring.’’^ . ‘ 

To this Major iDncbin, Political Agent, replied in tho following 
words;— 

*' We have divided tho administration into two distinct branches, the ; 
judicial and executive, which is nowhere enforced in Bri»i«h India. The ' 

Indian Penal, Procedure and Civil Codes bavo boon intioduced because of tho 
immense advantage gained to the Administration by having written Laws and i , 
Pegulations which can bo applied to all classes and where the duties of each 
officer arc clearly defined. Tho judicial system liaa been entirely carried out 
through Native Agency and is partly modelled ou tho Tnvvancoro State in tho , 

Madras .Presidency. ^ 

A list given below shows tho Acts and Kegiilations enforced in Leeiitittoa. 
the State. Any now legislative measnro or bill proposed to bo intro- 
duced into tho State is recommended by the Adiilati, Revenue 
Minister or a Member of the Council representing the particular 
department concerned nnd laid before tho Council, and, if approved 
by it, is submitted to tho Nawab for his final assent. 


CHAP. 
Ill, B.‘’/ 

Civil and 
Criminal 
Jostice- 


(t| n thWalpar Administration Beport for t873>7t fpan. 4) and 1S73 73 (para. lOd). 
(tl Tif.* tl.hiwsipnr Adminiitmtinn n^pnrt for 187^.73. pan. 105 
0) 16*4 para. 106. 



CHAP. 

in.B. 

Civil and 
Criminal 
Jtatice. 

(^5msn»l 
Legitlattoa 
of tho Qov* 
erum*nt of 
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BiHiVTAumn SrATc.] Adopted and Special Legislation. ‘ [Part A. 

Tho following. Acts of the GoTernment of India liave been 
adopted by tho State ; — ■ 


Act. 

Snbjecfc. 

Date of eoforcemact. 

No XI.V of 1860 

Indian Penal Code fl) . 

23ad May 1870. 

So 1 of 1871 

Cattle Trespisa Act ... 

25th 3nV|r 1871. 

No SXrVlofl858.. 

LonatocAavInm Acf. 

ICth NoretoherlSTl. 


Anna Act . 


No. I of 1873 

Eridenco Act 

nth JanoarylBSl. 


Oaths Act... 

llth Jennaty 1881. 

No.ToU8bl 

Polica Act 


Na.VIaflbGi 

Whipping Act 


No.XIIoflbSi 

Salt Act (S) ! 


No. XU of 1880 ... 

Vaednation .. . l 


No XXI of 1870 . ... ; 

1 rorcigajKnsdictiooADdExtradi. 
tioQ ActU). 

}8bh March 1526. 

No. XUIoflSSD ... 

: Artificers Act 

Cnmioal Procednro Code (5) , 

18th Ociebci 1398. 

No. V of 1633 

B9tb Jane 1696. 

No IX of 1890 

Railway Act (e) ... ... 


No. VI of 1858 

, Post Office Act ... 


No. XXVII of 1871 

j Cfiminal Tribos Act ... ... 

i 

23th October 1604, Secliooa 

1 to 23. 


Speofa 1 
Oritnisal 
Acts posaod 
fay (ho State. 

1 

(1). 


(2). 

(3). 

W. 


(5), 


16). 

P). 


The following are the Acts passed specially by the State 


Legi'>laiiov. 

Qistin'S^Uuskinit (Opium and 
Intoxicants). 

QintSn*i-M’adbir (Pomes) ... 
Qiafin-i-Abkiri (^cia^ ... 
Qin<in-i-(5miAr-Ui2i (Gemb- 
Ung). 

Qda6u-i-Sfid (Interest) 

Q4aun'i*Sankliiya (Arsenic).., 
Qindn-i-Shikdr (Gamo Laws) 


Late of enforcement. 

26th March 1882. 

Isfc Apjil 1882. 

3rd April 1882. 

1st September 1882. 

28th Febnmrr 1890 [seo Chap* 
ter II A.]. 

18Ui August 1898. 

13th Juno 1899. 


U> Witfi ttiMo modificftUona;— (1). Jb ifco case of pnB>#biaDnta ot iiopr5»onment of cither 
iScseripUo* ngoroBS und not »5rap1e imprigonmeat h to bo giren. (2). In critrra under 
Keclions 437 nod 403 women ftto nl»o punighed, Imt t*Uh iDipriecosioot oul/ nod not with 
Boo (S) la «ime« nnd"r Section 3i3 inatcad of timplo imprtfonment, impriawinieat of 
eilbor d«*criptian maj bo inflicted. (4), Uttruage with a woman within Uto iddnl (». a, 
beforo tho lap»o of 4 Janar rnootbs and lOdnjv after •* • ■*'“ i .i-.,--* 


1 ■ ■ ■ » . ' ’ . . •meadmanti woro adopted ord«r of 

nil tlighnea* tnCoaneii dated 8th Januarr Igsl : for a Brat offence whipping, or whipping and 
Imprinoomenti Itapriaonmeat and Bna without whippingi ur whipping, impiUoament and fina 
may b« injpowsd. 


MariitfiU* ran acceptor reject a oo(np(ui(,I«a in caw-* rr.der Seclioni 497 and 498. (S) In 
difaaU of payment of fine the coorlct ahatl aoderg’t impriaiomrnt for the term Impoeed by 
the JfagUtra’e fa d»f*oU, p»rt payment Of flaa not eitUllmg coorleta to ram'Siiona of any 
part of the term of icipriaonmant. 

IneMlydajioflbft cjnelracUonaftli* S»Jthjrn funjab Btilway , when tho Tonjab 
Ootarnmiat hti M ianrl^Uw in tho hin<| calil lathe Railway tiepartment, the Bute 
ei»rc...t criminal Innai-eiiM nr^ (hi Rtifwar «nj within U* bat lo 1839 ih# 

/cnaf.ctios «rsf cafr/ ca ids ifnftia a.titloi. 



BAHAWimiR State.] Adojkd and Spceidl Ix’^islition. 


CS7 

IPakt a. 


The follomnR Civil nnd Bovcnuo Acts ol tbc Gorprnniont of 
Indiix haro been adopted bv tbo State : — 


CHAP 

IJI.B 


:;o cf Act. 

Eab'Nri. 1 

Htrcfesfrfr»Bftt.^ 

1 

RtrarYi. 

AelYIIcflSTO ... 

Cosrt fert ... 

iOvt An»l, t*TQ.. 

With tbo nodiCrati'^ 
Ibat In taiU tbo Oiurl-fc* 
chtrr»« tr* Clad at 10 
f*orc»cL trd In #iecBl['<n 
cfderfe*'i at C ri»r cent., 
no rroccti fra bricff to* 
pmr^tr'r rL«rge*I, 

Art XIV of IS« .. 

CirH rrortdsroCode 

aOtb April l<7<. 

VTjlh t irodiC'^' 

tlona ctnlr>Ued istba 
Law of Jr.lrreit. 

ActfVoflS ?2 ... 

reojtb Lo»t Art ... 

lI(bJ«eoarj.I5<I. 


ActIXofieW ... 

Law of Cootrect ... 

Do. 


Act I of 1877 ... 

Eperlf.e Relief Act . 

no. 


Act XV of 1877 ... 

LitBiUtioB Art ... 

Do, 


Act II of 1679 ... 

Stamp Art ... 

Do, 


Act 1 of 18sa 

Co&cerclcg Uiacrra * ... 

Uth Marrb 18<9. 

Sjperwle.) I >7 Art V'fll 
c/ J6M 

Act XXV of IBSa ... 

Quardian* and Ward* 

Do. 

Do 

AetlXoflESl ... 

rror>*rty of Ifloora ,. 

Do. 

Vo. 

Artsxvnof leeo. 

CortlScate cf Interiu 

Do. 

Sap^rtclw] bf Act Vlf 
of IbW. 

ictXofUCS ... 

lobeHtiace ... ... 

Do. 


ArtXVofiers ... 

Axoeodn'tiU cf (fia 
Peo]«b L«w«. 

i<(b Korember 
IMS. 

Witb ill/tbl tno4l8»* 

ArtVTc!US9 .v. 




Lav of lotemt (Art 
19 of l*-83). 

1890. 

llont emliodied Id tbo 
Dkwof InUreit, 

Act XXV of 1699 ... 

Uodifieatloea in tba 

lOtb AsgeallDOO, 

6ocUoo 0 0 BI 7 It asforeed, 

Act III of 1877 ... 


Do. 

Arti XVI and xVlI of 
1687 cot being 'in fono 
oxeepdog Section 14 of 
tbo latter (regolatlog 
IIolCatfOD for appealsfn 
BeTeoae Coarta), 

ActSXXlIIofie?! 

EcreoM Act ... 

Do. 


Ciriland 

CrimfMl 

Jostiee. 


cirt] mn 
I E»»fro« A« 
« crnritli 

) iDtliaiufort 
, ic tl« Euii 


Besides the above other special rules and regulationshaving Sp«oi 
the force of laiv in the State are given beloiv Belenoi a 


( 2 ). 


force on tne let of Julj 1903. 


(3). 


(4) . 

(5) . 


( 6 ). 

(7)« 


Revised Municipal Code (with now byo-lawB and 
amendments). v 

Jail Manual, In which the Punjab Jail Manual is mainly . 
followed. 

Employment Rules; carao into forco in Jnminry 1900 
for competitive Examinations (Jiidicml and Exccutive)i 
Chaukidiirf rules (liho those in tlio Punjalj); wore 
adopted on Ist April 1870. 

Taoiivi Itules, framed on 39th Sfay 1099, 

Codo for the regulation of /eases of iiind, 


ll) Eilc* for Ibe true of MMviii Urdat laiu!* wrr* fi»t in lb7l l-y ttsfor (Irpy 

Folltical Agent. Kow rul«t wero cvD>|'(le>l In |r«» wlilrb wero rkviierl (ji IKiJ tmttpJn 
{0 1695. In 1899 ruler for the leeM «,r ch4{.r UikU freuvi. All iLeid M*>e re. 
Tiled nod fioillr coUecled in tbe fcrin of n *‘Co4«" |ti )9<)0, 
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' ' -BiHAWALpuB State.] ’ ^"JS^Hradihon.'^ 


[Paet a- 


Extradition of crimina! deserters from Im'peml Service 
— L ■ Troops from Bntisii territory is regulated by Act XV of 1903 

- Sections of tbe Indian Penal Ood© specified in the scitednle of 

^ Justice tliG said Act; bat vritli the District of Dera Ghazf Klian extradition 
EjtrsaiUoa. allovT^ in cases tmder Section 498, Indian Penal Gods j and 
‘ Tvitb Bikaner under the foUoiring sections of the Indian Penal 
Gode : Sections 230 to 263, Sections 299 to 304, Sections 807 
— SI 0 and 311, Sections 3 12 to 31 7, Sections S2S to SS3, Sections 34:7 
and 343, Sections 360 to 373, Sections 375 to 877, Sections 378 to 
414, Sections 485 to 440, SecHons 443 to 446, Sections 464 to 468, 
. Sections 47 1 to 477. Reciprocal arrangements exist for extradition 
of criminals from the Slate to Britisli territory and Bikaner, and riaee 
versa* 

Erti-*aitwa Isumeroiis raids have been committed by the Jaissimer people 
in Bahavralpur territory during the past six years and to prevent 
these a detachment of tke Imperial Service Camel Corps Bad to bo 
sent every non* and then to the Frontier posts. The Bahawnlpor 
Dorbar h^, hoivever, proposed the adoption of extradition rules bc- 
Ween the tvro States. 


Jodidal aoS 
n a V e a a » 
e 0 » e n tf 
Pb blie Set- 
nait in t h « 
Stale, 


Civil, Revenue and Criminal poTVi-rs of tbo Public Servants 
in the State are aa given below:— 


PabHc Serraot. 


Potrora. 


Uosbir-i-Ala 

Slaabif.j.MSt 

AdaUti or CWel JoAge ... 
Kazin ... >• ... 


District Jn^gc 


Uaciif 


Tabsildir ... 


D«cribed abora. 

BereQQe poTrera eimUar lo thoise of a Comcaissioccr 
is the Poojab. 

SessiepTia and DivisioBai J odgo. 

Collector, Isl gtndo (RercuoQ Department^, Snpor- 
iot«jdeTitof Irrignfioa with power? of inBicting 
oolimited fse?, &Uo special Alagiatmtc with 
powers to try crinjinal case? Doder Section^ 375 
and lES, Indian Penal Code, and Sections 109 and 
JIO, Crtiainal Procedsro Cede. Criminal powers 
noder ibejs secli ons am not confer red on any other 
'Atsgistrata ia tho Jadicial Departmeot. 

Powers of a District Judge and Oisfrict Iffigistrato 
03 dthoed in Ciril and CnrainaJ ProcedDro 
Codes with tho exception of tho alioTO-tacnliancd 
Cirrit Powers gireo only to ICstita'i. 

Hnobif, Jet d&ss, in Civil^ and Magisiretr, ]»t clar-S 

I in Crtm.iualc3<cs as deficed in Ciril and Criuilnal 

1 Procedaro Codes with the exception tnentioDcd 

i aboTC. 

A^istant Coflcctors, 2nd grade, with power to try 

I rcYcnae craw of a raino not cxccedicg COO mpees- 


No other public Ecrvants have nny powers in Civil, Hevenuo 
or Cr.miool matters except tho Priraio Secretaiy to tho Nawtib, 
who exercises the powers of u Magistrate, 2nd class, in lbs 
Iligbaces* Camp. 


U) t;r«Ur S«. llet TchUciS Ajin'Ct cXcc, tlatcd 5li JanasO" wWch race bVj 
taic* ca Hit ApnJ, IS73. 
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BAHAWitPUR State.] Appeal and Revision* [Part A. 

Jndicial appeals from the orders of tho Ohiof Judge and revenue 
and miscellaneous appeals from tho orders of the Mushir.f-JLil and ' 

other heads of Departments ho to tho Supreme Court of appeal or 
Adelat-i* Ala constituted in January 1905, which consists of three ju^ic^ 
members : viz., the MusMr-f-Ala, tho Foreign Minister, and thoGeneral 
Secretary. Appeals lie from tho orders of tho Mushir-i'-JIal and the of app*at, r#- 
Chief Judge only in cases originally decided by them, or in those t'sIoo. 
in which their orders reverse thoso of their subordinates; when 
their orders confirm tho ordera of tho Subordinate Courts no 
appeal lies. His Highness tho Nawstb may, however, be 
moved to call for files from any Court for rovision, or ho may 
do 80 of his own motion. Such appeals and applications for rovision 
are laid before the Nawiib by tho Mushtr-i-Ala. All orders of tho 
Supreme Court in civil, revenue and criminal cases aro subject to tho 
sanction of tho Nawab.- Appeals from the orders of the Tahsfldars 
lie to tho Naziras ; and from tho orders of tho Nazims in revenue 
matters to the Mushlr-f-Mal ; in criminal cases decided under tho 
Criminal Procedure and Indian Penal Codes to tho Chiof Judge ; 
and under the Irrigation Department to the Mushfr-i-Anhar. 

Appeals from the orders of the Munsifs both in civil and 
criminal cases lie to tho District Judges, except an order in a 
criminal case which inflicts a punishment of more than six 
months and an order in a civil suit the value of which exceeds 
Rs. 500, both of which aro referred on appeal to tho Chiof 
Judge. Appeals from tho orders of tho District Judge lie to 
the Chief Judge, except orders in civil suits the value of which 
exceed Rs. 5,000 and criminal judgments which inflict punish* 
menta of mord than 4 years which aro .appoalablo to tho 
Ad^at-5-Ala. 

Tho District Judges are throo in number and one is stationed Wstrict 
at the headquarters of each Niziraat. The eight Munsifs aro ujfng”, 

. stationed at Miuchinab id, Khairpur, Bahwalpur, Ahmadpur Bast, 

Allahabid, Khanpur, Rabimyar Kbau (Naushahra) and Ahmadpur 
Lamma. 

In lieu of imprisonment under tbo Indian Penal Code or Bedamption 
any other local or special law, oxcopt under Sections 395 to 398,' 

Indian Penal Code, offences against tho ruler of tho State 
and capital sentences under Section 302, convicts can be released 
from jail by tbo payment of a sum ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. • 300 
po.’ month, according to tboir rasaus. Redemption mon'^y, 
however, cauuot bo accepted from habitual offenders or thoso 
whose release endangers the. public safety. The Chief Judge 
alone has the power lo accept redemption money in lieu of 
imprisonment, subject to the sanction of tho Naw.ib, obtained 
through tho Mushfr-i-Ala. ' 

Tho most frequent offences in tho S tato are thoso relating to Conmoa 
tho abduction of women and catllo theft. oSigc*!. 
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Bahawalpub .State.'] Mevenue Department. [Part A. 

(2) The vakils appointed to the districts of Ferozepore, 

Montgomery, Multan, Dora Ghazi Khan and Sukkur _l. ’ 

(in Sind), the Rajanpur sub-division, and the capital 

city of Bikaner. JuSlce. 

The Mushirat-i-Mal was'first established by Colonel Grey, Political 
Agent, in November 1879, after the abolition of the Nizamats referred mm (BerBai* 
to in Section B., Chapter I, The Mnahir-i-Mal (Reverue Minister) Departmeat . 
exercises revenue and executive functions similar to those of a Com- 
missioner in the Punjab, but he has no authority over the Police. 

He has under him a large office, tho total annual expenditure on 
which amoimts to Bs. 22,478, and the following departments : — 

(a). Land Keuenue.— -This consists of 3 Nazims, 9 Tahsildars, 

9 Naib Tahsildars, 1 District kdnungo^ 9 Office kdnungoSt 34 Field 
kdnungos, and 359 patiodris (see Table 33, Part B) as well as 
zatlddrs and lambarddrs. 

-(b). Settlement . — In the TJbha Tal^ils (vfz., Minchinabad* 

Cholidt^in and Khairpur) Settlement operations began in 1 904, and 
are now in progress. 'I'he Mushfr-f-Mal is Settlement Officer, ' and 
under him is an Assistant Settlement Officer, a Snperintendent, 
two Deputy Superintendents, 22 garddwars and 100 mtiharrirs, 
besides the permanent establishment of pattodris. 

(e). Domain Lands . — The domain lands (or the estates which 
are the personal property of His Highness the NawaM are managed 
by the Mushfr-f-M^l with the aid of the'NMims and Tahsfldars. 

(d). Sorfe Farm or Stud . — The working of the Horse Farm 
is described in Section A of Chapter II. The establishment 
consists of a Sarparast (Superintendent), 9 Ahlkdrs, and 27 menial 
employes. The total annual expense of the Stud establishment 
for the year 1903-04 was 204. The large area of land attached 
to it affords grazing for the animals, but most of it is annually 
leased on ami kham, or contract, to cultivators, and is a source of 
income to the State. The* area of the farm (lohrd) is as follows ; 

Area in htgahs. Culltvated. UncuUivatedieaste. 

24,785 .5,816 19,469 

Tho following table shows the income.and expenditure of the 
Stud imder the four different heads for 1903-04; — . 


Sources. j 

lucomo. 

Expenditure. 

Gain. 

Loss. i'! 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Stnd iDcoiao ... 

7,317 

3,397 

4,220 

Ami kh&m 

20,033 

4,065 

15,968 


Serfs (pasture cTOUDds). 

5S4 

447 

137 


Gardens ... ... } 

210 ' 

243 

... 

S3 

, ToUI ... 1 

28,141 

8,150 

20,325 ; 

S3 ij 
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BifiAWAiriffi State.] La-nd Bevenue and fe^inre Biaiistics. [Past A. 


oEiJ. Section C.—Iiand Kevenue. 

The following tablo shows the numbers of ■villages held in the 
Rrmiue. ■^Q.rious forms of tenure : — 

Cl&BSificaUon 

Of TiUagea by m ^ -t 

fortneof com. TabaiU 

tnoaity aod 
tennro. 

ZAUtH&lRL. 

PAmOABl, 

Bbaya- 

ciira. 

Otber*, 

Uatkiyat 

Tribid 

(ain^la 

jwaerabip), 

'more tbas 
one pro- 
|>riet*v). 

Perfect. 

Eaiperfeefc. 

ftad Cbo* 

19 

fi7 

18 

0 

2U 


Ustiti T&balU. 







’Kbairpat 
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The accuracy of tho figures for yjath'ddrC and hliayachata 
arerathor doubtful. It is in most cases difficult to cl^s a villago 
under any ono of tbeso recognised tenures. Pailiddri imperfect 
and hhayachdra »ro only one iorm of tonuro, but tho settlomont 
nomenclature hfls classed under tho fomor head -tenuTOs in which 
share-holders descended from a common ancestor proponderalo, 
find under tho latter head tenures in which possessjon, and not 
ancestral descent, is tho measaro of right and liability, or in which 
there are more sbnrf-holdora of various tribes than* ahare*holdora 
descended from a common ancestor. Zaniin'Wrt "viuiagoa exist only 
in tho Minchinab^d and Khairpur Tahsils, mostly on tho Fordiniu 
Cana), founded by settlors iriio recoirod grants from the Mole- In 
the Larama Tahsfls •whore cultivation is comparatively old and the 
communities very numerous Ihayachdra tenure is tbo rule, though 
paiiiddn ^illagca owned single families aro niso numorous. 
Ah a whole the shares aro comparatively lai^o find tho number of 
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share-holders is not so excessive as in the adjoining districts 
of the Punjab. In Khanpur Tahsfl, hovrerer, there are holdings —L. 

•which owing to the operation of the Muhammadan Law and 
jother causes are owned in most confusingly minute shares. In 
\he Cholistan Tahsil almost all the villages are held on bhayacJtdra 
tenure, and sole ownership of •villages does not exist except in the ties °™”Dd * 
"case of Munyanwali and Miyanw^lf -village^, which have the largest 
area of all the villages of the TahsiI. The majority of the villages of iog to the 
the Chojistan Tahsil were founded by the Sikh and Marwari Bishnoi 
settlers who received lands on lease in large groups of share-holders. ' 

They are called ijsitjudars, a term introduced into the State by 
them : each estate is dmded into hundreds of hiswas, but generally 
it is not partitioned and remains the joint property of the various 
hiswaddrs. The Aistrarfdrs who are present in the •village cultivate 
the nndi-vidod lands and enjoy the whole produce of the cultivated 
area to the exclusion of the absent iistrodars, who. however, are still 
liable for their shares of the State demand. 

Before 1866 the area irrigated by a well or by canals was Common , 
in most oases the unit of proprietory right : all other lands belonged 
to the State. But pasture grounds close to the cultivated areas 
were also regarded as forming part of the estates. These and 
other wastes for which the -villagers agreed to pay the usual revenue 
rate on such lands -were entered as shdmildt deh in the State revenue 
papers when the boundaries of -villages -were demarcated in accord- 
ance ■with the British system of .settlement initiated by Colonel 
Minchin, and have ever since been recognised by the State as tho 
village common lands. 

A greater pait of the Rohf of Khairpur and almost the entire Rohl The Boht 
tract.of all other Tahsfls, is Sfcite piuperty. These tracts are 
sparsely inhabited by communities thinly scattered hero and there, 
mostly consisting oi the Biihar, Rathor, Pirhar, Veryah, Jat (t soft), 

Naik, and Menghwal tribes. They have no large habitations but 
live in hamlets {jhoJes) on tho natural tanks (or tohbas) in which rain 
water is cj'llected. These people are either cattlebreeders, goat- 
herds, carriers of traffic between the BajpnUna States and Bahfiwal- 
pur, or makers ef barilla {sajji) as tenants to the State contractors. 

As a rule they only pay grazing duos (Wm*) to the Statf. When, 
however, there is sufficient rainfall in the Rohf, they culti-vato vast 
areas of lands and pay revenue for them. 

In tho Cholistlin Tahsfl Batiir, Bhiillar, Gil and Man Sikhs and Loralifft. 
Bislmofs preponderate; next to them come "Wattils and Joyas. 

In tho Minchinabad Tahsfl 'Wattiis form the bulk of the agricultural mdna*5lr°* 
population, owning entire villages or parts of ■villages on tho 
Sutlej from Qaimkd to Chakkoko. Tho Joyas and Chislitfs are 
most numerous beyond Chakkoka, eBpcciaily along the Sntlej 
from lAlekA to Luddan in Khairpur Tnhsfl. About Shahr 
Fnrfd thdna the Mahd'vrl Kharis or SsthibutdaB are owners of 
jakhs of bighns. Near Hiisilpur and Khairpur tho DSildpotras and 
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CHA.P. ArafoB, and in BahaTralpnr TalisO, Ciannars, Damvanjs, Aralns, 
D.iddpotras, and Knlydrs are most nnmerous. In Abmadpnr Tahsil 

Ijand Ghallds, Sayjids» ArMs, W^rans, Langabs, Balocbes, Biihnrs and 
BcTfiBne. jjj Kbnnpur and AHabdbad Balocbes, Bandpotras, Lars, 

Cbacbars, Macbhia, and Siyals, and in Nausbabra and Abmadpnr* 
Lainma, Shuts, BalocheB, various septs of the Sammas, Indhrara, 
and Machbfs ‘form the largest agricultural communities. 

i»won^sri Customs and usages regarding xoatters of inhoiitance and 
tance, enjoyment of larded property, &c., were recorded in the Settlement 
Wdjib-nl-arz accoi'ding to the statements of the repreBentatives 
of the varions village communities in the TTbha and Lamma. 
The law in force in the State directs the Courts to follow local 
custom as gpven in the lydjih-'jl-an and, failing that, the Mu- 
hammadan or Hindu Law, except in cases whore these have been 
superseded by other laws adopted in the State. As a general rule 
all sons succeed equally, and Buccession is regulated per capita 
{pagwaiid) and not per sihpes (chiindoicaud). "Widows among both 
tho Hindus .nnd Muhammadans succeed on a life-tonnre if they have 
no sous and receive maintenance only if they have sons. 
In piuotico the widow of a brother or ngnate is neror permitted to 
inherit her husband’s share but is only allowed mointonaneo, and 
that ouly in case of hot not manring another husband {ha^q^wich 
batthan). The c/i«?ii/avan(i rule oi succession osists only in co^n 
Sayyid families atid ia the Oadhdkd sept of the TVattue. A widow 
of any tribe enjoying a lifo-tenpre of the property of bef husband 
is eutitlod to nlionato a part thereof for reasonable needs and is 
not fettered closely by thd claims of tbo agnates. Among a 
majority of tbo Muhammadan landlioldors tho daughters, in tbo 
absonco of sons, either inherit tho whole property of tho father or 
dmde a fair proportion of tho property with tho male lulations 
of tbo deceased. This proportion rarios in different J«'Calities. 

EJpatUn In 1850 tbo Board of Administration ogreed to observe tbo 

M*toio». deep stream (I)art.d banndti, dhdr holdn, hadd Sihandari) as tbo 
‘ bonndaiy between tho State and tbp British districU of tbo Punjab. 
This deep-stream lulo lemained in force till 1 8G0, when tbo incdi6cd 
doop'Stream rulobegautoboobsorved on the Indus, under wliieb 
idontifiablo land (cAoH-or, rfo»iQ, toAo, or lildra), earned away 
by avubioD, was to remain tho property of tbo oiiginal proprie- 
toi^, although separated from tbo main estate by tbo deep stream- 
“Tho conscur of iho BaMwaIpnr Btsfe," says Colorel Grey, “ WM 
not oblaiDpd : indeed iho leltw of NawAb BahSwal Khdn 1. to tho 
Punjab Government, with tho NbUvo Ageut's report of 20tb Jonaar/, 
rsoS, expressly refnse# iho avalaion rules. "01 

U) {ffraet a/tk« lait faro, r/ a {frr«v /rpm .Vairai JJa^dvot Iiho% IT.JS'nroriied la ti* 
Fn^jab Ocrenntnt tnjh l*# K.M# jtgtn’t cf ?9>A /o**6rv. 1SC3 : *• lo tb» 

cnlert «f tb* FlMticiat CcioabaioBer aad tbo LJtolwatt Cot»n>£ir, tli» boBBiUiy 
pf tba Jorirdmloii c( loth Ooraramwls waa rtaied to bo tbe oufn ritw— drfisv4 *• 
Itiafhanael folloBul tjr itrui.M* taai| «.»lmnltit.OK!Uirict« of »heJlr>tS»Ti Co«ni»rp» 
UU t>as aWs/a Wra a« pnetiM abil tha OaUw-alpar Uctcramrat rret'f* a> tnalol&la tUf 
fttcJftt ’ irfy-ttrewa * rak ' 


STX'tE.] Ripai'tttn. et^sfoniSi [PABt A:. 

In 1871 Captain (now Colonel) Qroy movofl tho Punjab Gov- 
ommont that tbo ‘dcop-streara ’ rulo of jurisdiction should apply — ' 
nlsoto Dera Qhazi Khan (on tho Indus). This viewwas also 
held by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Egcrton, Financial Com- 
•missioner. But Colonel Groy was oidored to carry out the cafuS*** 
‘avulsion’ rule in concert with -the Settlement Officer of Dora Ghazi 
Khan and the result was reported in Mr. Fryer’s letter No. 74 
of tho 4th March, 1 872, forwarded to Government with the Financial 
Commissioner’s letter No. 488 of 22nd May 1872. Tho arrange- 
ments reported wore approved by Punjab Government on 24th 
October 1872. It can bo soon from Mr. Fryer’s lottter that 
Captain Grey’s object was to prevent tho Bahawalpur State from be- 
ing cut off from tho rivor : “ Lines should bo drawn north and south , 
of each cliakkar from fixed points and no accretions on either 
sido of these linos should be allowed to bo gained by any chajekar. 

Tho object of this role was to prevent tho elongation of a ekakhary 
tho final result of which elongation-might, as'Captain Grey pointed 
ont, eventually hp to shut off the Bahawalpur State entirely 
from its river frontage." Captain Grey accepted tho ‘avulsion ’ rules 
for tho malntenanco of rights of pippet^ only as accepted by 
Naw4b Bahdwal Khan IV., but like him he could not admit that 
jurisdiction followed property. Ho therefore asked Govt^mmont for 
an exchange of territory to maintain the Bahawalpur jurisdiction 
np to the main stream. In his letter of 24th August 1872 he 
wrote;— “I earnestly request the Lieutenant-Governor’s attention 
to the infinite trouble and annoyance to British Officers and tho 
heartburning and otlier evils resulting on the avulsion rules 
on tho In^s. Those are now appearing on tho Sutlej where 
till the recent introduction nf tho rules oil went smoothly. A 
Settlement under tho I860 rules has just been arrived at by 
myself and tho Settlement Officer of Dora Ghdzl Kban of the 
disputes of 0 years standing on tho Indus. Tho result bos been so 
disastrous to tho State in the entire loss of river frontage, that no 
Political Officer in charge hero could in justice to tho State accept 
such a result, and Lam just about to lay before Government the 


“ The mson >i that, aa both GoTeRimvnta are one it it iDdiffertnt whether tweclj 
Tniat-eago to one aide or fire to tho other— the iatereata are common. Hat, in the sew 
pneticn adopted by Mitbankot, there fa da^lj annoyance, aod more and more nay be 
expected. The remedy liee with the Lientenant-noremor. Of conrae proprietary n^U 
ehoold be maintained | the present objection la not to that bat to the ctaior of jnriadiction 
by the UlthanVot cffieiala. 

“AD these cases hare arisen oat of that of Kachl ChohSn. The real point at tasas in *11 
of them is one only, fit— Shall the Gahiwalpar joiledtcttori bo ewrc'ited, according in ts* 
ancient ' deep.ttream’ nie, orer lands r ,, 

from tha Britiib jariedietion : thall the 
the joriediction of Dritiih rfSciala follow 

“ Therefore I send all the Xachl rh< ■ •• a • • . , ■ , ■ 

cnee to Goremment. Yon ahonld fnfort •••, 

of ancient coatoTO, the protection of ri| • a • ■ ' • i • ■ 

daily qnarrela, and for my aatiafaetion." 

r*<}or»rfnc*i(hyAe A’afireApref— “I snbmit, for orders of the Secretary to Oorcrameot, 
the papers and rceeired from the Ifawab of Bahiwalpnr; and I be? to state that 

the BahiwaJpnr Coranment dei>m to Baiolain tEe*deep-itreaa'rDle as the bonsdUTof 
(hetioreniBinti.* * 
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CE^. resolutions of a committee of flio chief ofBcers of tho State passed 
^ * upon this subject.” 

Bevenue. The resolutions referred to aboTO were submitted to tho 
Riparian Put^jah Govomment but the proposal for exchange of territory 
ctutom*. was not accepted. In January 1873 Mr. Eoborf Cusf supported 
the deep-stream rule and suggested its adoption in the case of 
Bahawalpur State in a Memorandum. However, the ‘avulsion’ 



tbe great (iangoe Baain, and 
1II< Cuntrar; to obfious eapedienej. 

Tbe point is this— a disrinotion is drairo betmzt c*sss of secretion of new Innd, and 
Avnlsios and Transfer of existing tracts of land It is admitted that in bolA cases the ri;;Ms 
of the proprietor remain intact, tf ensceptiblo of identification— but it js rated, that white 
in tho furmer esses the jorisd'ction is transferred, in (he latter the jarisdiction follows the 
lands, as an lostance of which we h-tva a portion of the Oera ilhizi Khin District separated 
from its parent district bf the broid stream of the Isdes, which at some seasons of the year 
can only be crossed in eight or ten boars. 

I What is tbe Common Lew P 

In tbe Ilistory of the Panjeb (altriboted to the father of tbe accomplished Secretary to 
the Gorernoeot of the Panjab) roiame I, page 151, wo hare » qaotation from Captain 
Murray’s well-known work. 

“ Id tbe case of lands cast by the chango of tho stream from one side to the other, 

»ae Ohw/ coins, ani the other lotee, yet it i# customsry to preserve the rights of the esmiodar." 
Tbe " Deep stream" was the received booodary io all ench cases. 

Uf attentsjon haring been greatly drawn tosocb cas'W daring oy tirenty years of service 
in the Ponjab, in disiriots boundel by theJamna. Satlej. Deas, Jiavi and Obeaflb, lla’d 
down the principle broadly in my decision to tho Oabiwalpor Case of 1660, and was math 
Borprised, that the order of the Govornmeotof Indie sboald have arrired in (t contrary sense, 
Those orders were signed by Sir o. Boadoo. 

I felt satisfied (hat thero was tome mistake, and accordiagly laid down the prinetpi^ 
again diUnctly in my tfanaaiof Revenae for the Panj%b, page 127 , m order that the pomt 
might be well considered Again. 

II. Bat it so happoaed, that when I became Member of tbs Board of Berenuo of thv 
North-West Provinces, 1 found th'seame point brought promiocatiy forward In case betwixt 
the District of Obazipur nod the Proriocoof Deogsl, and the District of Asimgarh end the 
Prorince of Oadh. 

Sir Cecil Bcadon was Lienteotant-Oovernor of Bengal, and Ulr. Robert Davis, now 
Lieutensat-Govemorof tbePnnjab, wiisFinHnQialCoijimisiionor of Oiidh, 

I opened out tbe whole eohjrct agnin on its mants, and being sopportol by my Lieutc* 
nant-Oovernor, the case came before the Ooreroment of India, and it was deeirtod in 1667 that. 

lehmscir a Vav’i;oM« fiiw »AaK Cc th« Boun^are 0 / any Dufriet or Province the Deep il'OO'e 

of lueh Viter ahalt bo tho liiDilof the ]arisdictioQ of nil npirian pablio servants, and Notifica* 
tioos wen issaed by tho (Joremment of lodia onder 2S, Victoria, Chapter XVII, Section 4, to 
that effect. 

Tbec irreipon Jon-* w'" >• rn. jmeot of 

North-West Province* ‘ . « • ■ • , eeilaro is 

carefully laid down in • ' ' ■ . 

Tbe Deep gcrenn , , • Divisl 'iis 

and d/oriion In (he aa-’ -earirer 

divides British India ' a . ■ , 

III. And npon groand of espedicnoy ft must noedi bo, that this rule ahould be on forced. 
The case of Babiwaipur aod Dora Ubisi KhCn is an oxtromo Cixuo. bat what c.^R be more 

contrary to lbs ''*■* -* — *“ ’■* '■ | Criminal Jostice. Peliee and 

Iterenao than • ■ .[ag dividcl from tbe Dixtnot 

OIJlcc».anJ no ■ ■ st coort of imllec, the neamt 

police station, t ' . . ■ 

Tho Depot ■ I Able to exert any AOlbority 

whatever ia bli ■ ■ • ■ • ■ • them, to sarntnon a witneia 

from the«o vilUcp's would bo an act of oppretsiOB. The tract will bocom* • kiud of Alsslla 
for retogeoe from tbe Oibiwatpir vlllsget 

Aootber Importsnt considvratlon Is the police of tbo great rivoi Indus— there should 
be no nik of a divided or deabtfal iarlsdicUon of tbo Riparlaa SUtes. Anything mu'* 

oasstisfactory, or posilbly daogeroae, la the m-ct>t of river piracy beoomlng fasbioosblc can- 
not belosgioel. Tbe Uera QhisI Khia igthorilU-s could bare no certain kcowledgeoi 
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• ■roles were put in force in 1872-73 in the case of all other rivora -chap. 
on tKe Bahdwalpur border and remained in practice till the de- 
' marcation of permanent boundariee. Tlio question of a permanent Land 
•boundary proposed by Government came into consideration in tbo 'Revenne. 
beginning of the year 1899, After some preliminary correspond- niparitm 
once, tbo Hon’ble !Mr. J. Wilson, Settlement Gommissionor, o°»tom9. 
Punjab, mot tbo Wazir of Babawalpur to discuss tbe problem. 

Tbe result of tbo discussion was n number of Preliminary Recom- 
mendations drawn up on 2nd January 1900, and agreed to by-botb 
officers. Paragrapb 10 of these Recommendations contains tbe 
conditions on wbicb tbe Darbar consented to tbo laying of tbo fixed 
boundary. 'The main point contained in itbese conditions was -tbat 
tbe Babawalpur Darbar could agree to tbo sebemo only in case full 
and unrestricted powers were given to tbe Slate in respect of access 
to river waiter and of mir hahri (ferry tolls). The former was 
intended -to obviate any possibility of danger to tbo State irriga- 
tion. The Hon’ble lifr. Wilson came to Baliawalpur ,a second time 
on Slat March 1900 fora further discussion of itho subject and 

■ again admitted tbe soundness of tbo State’s claim'to powers of 
access to river water -and reported on -tbo subject to Government. 

The ‘question of tbo fixed boundary was finally decided on 2nd 
September 1900, iu a meeting at Simla, in which, ,on behalf of 
tbo Babfiwalpur Darbdr, Colonel Gr<^, Snperintoodent, accepted 
tbo ''fixed boundary sebemo provided the proposod'Minor, Canals 
Bill, Sections 27, 30, and 84 of which were supposed to satisfy. tbo 
requirements of. tbo Stato in this direction, was passed into law. 

But, later on, it was. considered that those sections of tbo Minor . ' . 

Canals Bill did not satisfy, tbo State demands and that the bill should 
include further provisions to moot the situation. Tbo matter is 
still ponffing before Government, but the fixed boundary has since 
.boon demarcated on tbe fCntlro Babawalpur-Pnnjab border, oxcopt 
in the case of a few. areas whore disputes are slill undecided. 

■Tbo eaj'ftZcCrf and fam6aiidn‘8ystem w-is introduced into • tbo zaiiasH 
-State by Colonel blinebin in 1875. The rails wore established, as 

■ far as possible, in accordance, .with tbe tribal distribution of jtbo ‘ 
people. Colonel Alincbin thus described the system .in the 
Babawalpur Administration Report for 1876-7C: ‘"I have 
•adopted Mr. Prinsep’s plan of having a fnm6arc?dr to , each 
village, and a zailddr in cluirgo of .n group of from 8 .to 4 
villages. I have found the ^ stem to answer admirably, especially 
as regards canal 'clearances. These village officers .are in fact 
assistants to tho rovenao officials in : all revenue matters, and 
to tliR police in criminal proceedings; and, as tho ;Tohsfldars jaro 
tho heauH of tho police in their own districts, there is no clashing 
of tbo authorities, nnd both departments benefit from, tbo local 

9rh>t «•! peipRen Jn their tr«r*-Icaci nllfpri- Ib* r«lS9f*lrcr tcthctilie* r«Ot'd lmT9* 

■aopowrrcl io,ctf*ripR-.inrpc»iP|t ly tb« nTrine-ftb* Hrer n f(.v C*t-*»»ipsr »:r»Eei 

to t* left CD tb# Dcra Oliii Ebie iidi>, aid lecret asiit if tt;cTi»*td intr jireiei 
9rbat tboald m tay tbea^ 
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knowledge and influence of these Tillage officers. PiTo per cent, 
is leTied as an addition to the State demand, of which one per 
cent, is paid to the zai Wdra, and two per cent, each to the lamhar- 
ddrs and pafioofm.” Each village hns at present one or more 
lambarddrs according to its status. Their fees are the same as 
those which were fis^hy Colonel hlinchin. The zaih now consist, 
in many cases, of more than 20 villages. The duties of lambarddrs 
and sailddrs are the same as in the Tunjab. They are bound not 
only to collect revenue and assist in the prevention and detection 
of crime but also to assist the zatlddrs and ddrogas of Irrigation 
Department in the general clearance of canals. In this State, how- 
ever, owing to the predominance of big landownej*s owning land in 
several villages, a largo number of the lambarddrs hold lamharddri 
in various places and are necessarily absentees. There are other? 
who have substitutes to "workin their places. Tho agents {nuijchldrs) 
chosen are geneiully (sweepers), mtrdsts, orpdolis (weavers) 

■who always fail to perform their duties. Most of tho zatlddrs also 
have their agents, much to tho detriment of State work. In certain 
villages such as the •villages on tho Sadiqiyah Sharqiyah Canal and 
in thickly populated villages in other TnhsiJs, the position of a lam- 
barddr is valued ; in others it is regarded a burden. In ■villages 
where lamtarddri is profitable, widows of the deceased lambnrdurs 
succeed their husbands and have sarbardhs to perform tho required 
duties. Fuller details of tho number of lambarddrs and zatlddrs 
will bo found m Table 33 of Part B. 


pa^^eir{i Trained pattedris und girddtoars "were first appointed by Colo- 

var». nelMinchin in 18C7, Tho duties of tho poftrefn's and V;trrfcf tears arc 

tho same os in the Punjab. In tho State, however, tho number of 
patwdris is smaller than is necessary. All tho palwdris before 
1898 know only the old system of measurement, viz., tho ehist jiatri 
or triangulation measurement system. In 1898, however, a school for 
training palitdris was started in BJiIwwalpur and placed un.!er t \'0 
competent and qualified girddtears whoso services were secured from 
tlio Punjab. In less than 2 years n majority of tho old jmhodrts and 
apprentices wore put througli a courso of training in tho squai'O mea- 
snroment system and tho now scheme of studies prescribed for pai- 
icdris in tho Punjab. PaUcdrxs and apprentices to the number of CO 
wero sent in a batch to tho school for a period of threo months, after 
which a regular oxamination was bold and certificates wore granted. 
Tho successful pn/frnrij did thomonsuremontsof tlio second ivgiilar 
settlement of tho Larama Tahstls on the square system and did it 
voiy well. A large numltor of tho existing paUedris aro still 
untrained. Tho scale of pay of tho pmfdifarfi and pattfom is — 

Grade let. 2nd. Srd. 

Ginldwar Ha. 80 25 20 

Patw<5rt 14 11 9 

For a list of tho numhor cd m’rdnirar# «nd rofird'rfs sco Table 
33 or Part B. . , 
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Tho chanlciddri system is also ono of those institutions ■which 
the British Agency introduced into tho State. Villages of some _J_ ' 
size and importance have more than one chatikxddr ; small ones, 
which are contiguous to each other, often have ono common 
c/ia«liruWr, but in a majority of cases each village has a separate ohauUdirf 
chanlciddr. Tho number of these village servants in each Tahsil 
given in Tablo S3 of Part B. The ordinary pay of a chauhiddr is 
3 per mensem. In each Tahsil there are also a number of dafaddrs, 
who are allowed Rs, 5 per mensem from tho c7ia«fcu?ctra fund. 

They havo to suporviso the work of the cJiaukiddrs and aro held 
responsible for this in thoir rcspoctivo ildqas. Payment to 
cliaukiddrs and dafaddrs is either made direct by tho zamin- 
ddrs or by tho Tahsflddr; a coss is levied for this object on tho 
inhabited houses of the village. Widows, fakirs. Brahmans and 
Sayyids (who do not own lands in a village) aro exempted from tho 
payment of this cess. 

. The culturable area of the BahawalpurStatohss always been 
practically confined since ancient times to the coraparntivoly narrow history, 
strip of low-lying land between the rivers and the Cholishin or 
desort. Cultivation was found only in a few ancient scttlemonts 
such as Bch, Jajja, Blmtta Wuhan, Pattan, Shaikh Wuhan, Khiii 
Bodla, Sarwahi, Mau, ^lahnd, etc., and tho rest of tho tract given 
up to pasture. As there wore no canals, cultivation was entirely 
dependent on tho inundations from tho rivers or upon rain. 

Under these conditions little caro was bestowed upon agriculture 
nnd cattlo-brcodmg was the chief industry. Wherever land capable 
of cultiv.ntion was thrown up by tbo river, pooplo settled on it, 
building temporary huts to live in but forming no permanent 
sottloraonts. Such permanent villages as existed wore mostly within 
the borders of tho Cbolistun beyond reach of floods. Tho fiscal 
history of tho northern part of tho State is connected with that 
of ^lulbin, that of tho southern with Sindh. In the period of tho 
BangitU Kings of 'Multan, a groat impetus was given to tho 
colonization of tho country on tho banks of tho Haryiiri'u^ jis it is 
. called in ilinchinubad and Kliairnur, or the Tarukri, as it is called 
in Ahraadpur and Khunpur, which was possibly a canal taken 
out of tbo Sutlej or, more probably, the old bed of that river. On 
it many pooplo from tho country round MulUin and BhatMna 
(now Uis«ar) settled as cultivators. Tho Lang.ih Kings also con- 
structed a canal called tho Qutbwiih near Uch. Very little is 
known of tho revenue system of tho period. Tho only mcagro 
information of an authentic naturo is to bo found in tbo Am- 
i-Akbari from which wo Icam that Sher Khan Sari (A. D. 1540- 
1545) had abolished tho old system of taking rovonno by divi- 
sion of produce nnd introduce that of realizing it by measur- 
ing tho culturable area. Tho whole cnlturablo land in tho reign of 


(l) The Uiryiri (or HjrKiK of the Aln-i.Akbtri) wu a rabsing ttreaa la the Uae ot Ahbv. 
Afiwi-AlhaKVol. ll. ICO (Penoa r^.tioa). 
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CHAP- Akbar ■w^is divided into four classes namely^^’ •■“(1) 

in' trliicb a crop is invariably sotm and which is never left falloTr. 
Xartl (2) Pajnff, land which is occasionally left uncnltivatedj (3) Cha- 
Eertane. which i*^ left fallow for 3 or 4 years' in Older to 

rifcti make it fit for cnltivafion. (4) Panjar, waste, the land left nntiHed 
i*wr7- for five or morQyeai*s. Different rates of assessment wcroleried 
on various classes of crops. Tho average rates, as given in the 
Ain-i-Akbari, werQ : — 

Crop. Bate per higha. 

B. p. 

Wheat 0 15 0 

Barley 0 12 0 

Cotton ... ... 1 ' 0 0 

Indigo ... ... ... 1 10 0 


Tho total rovcDuo acciiiing fj^om tho Saba of Multan (inclnd- 
iug Bhakkar) was Rs. 14,85,263 (land-rovenue Rs. 13^47,907; 
miS'Cellaneous Us. 1,37,356) aiid tho cnlturablf* area under assess* 
roent was 658,049 ligLar, which gives an average rate of Rs. 2 10 
])er or Rs. 5*4 per aero Probably the Government sharo 
of tho produce was first collected and then sold at fixed rates to 
mcJ'chants, and, unless the Government dues were obtained, tho 
cdiiuti'icCr was not paid anything at all. The Am*i*AkbaTf hae 
given a detailed account of livcral ffwfgas comprised in the province 
of Multiin, nhich inclnded 18 districts or separate paro-mne, iden- 
tifiable with the present Bahawalpur State tmd tho outlying 
districts of Sitpnr and Ub.mra. Tlio following list of tucso 
is taken from Gladwyn’s tran-lation and. his spelling is retain- 
ed for fjcilitv of reference. 1. OtaJcrafi— Thi'i s Ubaura in 
tho Kori snb-divi-ion of Upper Sindh, adjoining the southern boond* 
ary of tho Stale. 2. Chri— Uch. 3 7?/tofirfy d-Dnfni — ^Bbatta wqhan, 
m the Xau-bahra Tah^n of Bahawalpur. 4. — There 

js uo such pbee in the State, but by a slight allf ration in the 
Persian loiters, it can l.>o read a.- Juyn, one of tho oldest village^ • 
in tho Stale, near Klumpur, (see Cliaptcr IV). 5. Ttofat Boffj — 
A village in the State on the Sindh IXJrdor G. I^etcS BaT’dl — Now 
commonly known DiUwar (or Deriiwar). 7. Doo-i Khin-^ 
Xow known oa Diud Mdchhi near Shid.inI in Khanpur Ninimat. 

8. Ra/poer— R.iiopur in tho Multm District : Init tho lands 
attached to it are situattnl on tho left bank of tho Sutlej a few 
w'C't of the town of Baluuvalpur. 9. 7?cpert— -Tins mn=t Iw 
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Rahri,‘ in' tlie Ahmadpur Tahsil. 10.* Seetpiir — ^ Sitpdr inf'^ the' 
Miizaffargrirh Distiict ; in Akbar’s time it -was on the right : bant, 
of the luduSj and probably included the present Mithankot/jarj/onn. 
11. Seiorohy — Sarwahi iSewrai,) 8 miles N. E. of Kot Sabzal (see 
Chapter IV). 12. h'uttehpur — situated in the Multan District, 
but the lands attached to it -were once in the Bahawalpur State 
13. Klieront — Kehror ia in Multan, but included the villages 
now known as Ldl Sohara in the State. 14. Melnot G^nziptir — 
the town of Ghazipur in tho Khdnpnr Tahsil. 15. Moiaft.— Mali 
in the Naushahra Tahsfl. 16. Alero/<» — an old fort in the desert 
now known as Marot. 17. Mahend—WxnM, near Channi- 
goth. 18. EhaiBodla — Khai Bodia in- Minchinabad Tahsil.^*’ 

In tho reign of tho Emperor Akbar, a summary Settlement of 
all his possessions took place in oi der to dotermino the revenue. 
About this Colonel Minchin wrote as follows : — 

‘'At the end of Emperor Akhar’a reiffo a sort of sammary Settlement 
was made of the revenue demand of tho diBeront division-^ of tho Empire 
Having formed an aggregate of the rates of collection from the coinmenco- 
men t of tho 1 5th year of the reign to the 24th inclusive, they took the 
tenth part of that total ag the annual rate for 10 years to come From 
the 20th to the 24th year the collections were mad* upon grounds of 
certainty but the former five ones were taken from the representations of 
persons’ of integrity and moreover during that period the harvests woro' 
usually plentiful as may bo seen in the tables of the 19th year’s rates.” 

At tbe time the eastern portion of tho State was under the 
Sarhdr of Dipalpur. Of tho 29 porganas which belonged to that 
Saridr six were situate on tho loft bank of the Sutloj and included 
“ Bhattfs ” and “ Joyas ” who must be tho Wattus and Joyas of 
Fiizilka Tahsil and Minchiniibad Nizamat. Colonel Minchin thus 
doscribos tho approximate revenues accruing from tho present area 
of Bahawalpur State to tho Emperor Akbar : — 

“ Abul-Fazl gives the avenvjro collections of theso separate jiarganas as 
18,820,255 dd?rw and tho raiV or miscellaneous iocomo at 38,0^8 d«7rw. A 
dam was tho fortieth part if a rujiec. Tho cultivated area wai estimated at 
2,05,893 WjAas, which is equivalent to 102.9461 acres. As from time im- 
meinonal tho nsual measure of a wa^ |o Aanos by 8, a Adjia being a 

reed cut to tho length of 16 J foot, this gives 21,78- ieet to tho bigha or 
exactly half an acre. This gives an avemge assessment of Rs 4-8 to the 
acre, but tho collections were always takeu m kind Excluding ihu 
Silpur and Ubdnra parganas tho income of tho vitato in Akbar 's reign was 
Rs. 5,11,899.” 

Tito following statement prepared from the Am-i-Akbari, 
shows tho cultivated area, tho roveouo in ddmf^ and other 


(1) A TilUffl of eon»idor»b1o xotiqoity j tU mined fort>fic*tioii« and bops bondlo^ of 
tuBtoniT b«if Ustimony to iti noewnt pro»pmty. Intheliiaeor Akli*r it bxd in area of 
more than 10 000 Bcce* with oTvr •jOOwcil* Tbeepramnoityeftha Bodfa# who fonoded liu 
lowB broVo np at th^eod of Ihe l^it calory. TbB«r««» now loeladed la the adJotoiBg TilUCT* 
of rir SiVandar. AVuka. Kiiimti. Bbacfrar. Momicibid, etc., arbicb are of wopamirely recent 
crowth formed part of Khii Bedia in the timcof AkW Tha TiUaga i* now ahlCe over S.TOO 

M,Vj»ianrt«nndl*ownoJby thodeaceadacU oltbacvly Bodlw. 


CHATP 

ikudi 

Eevenuel 

Fiscal 

history! 


Sammary 
Settlement of 
Akbar. 
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CHAP, details of the various places uow' identified -with Bahawalpur 
^UlS- state;— 


Hereane. 

Somroary 

Scltlemeat of 

AVbitr. 

SigkAB. 

Boveana 

D. 

Sayurgbil 

D.or 

Ctiodal 

tenore. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Castea. 

Ocb 

liO.OSC 

10,10,140 


100 

400 

SbaiVbzidah Say- 








Ilhcttck Wiban 

16,690 

13.3C.OX 

13,56^ 

20C 

2.00( 


Jaija 

4, SSI 

3.4S,037 


)5C 

20C 


Dddif 

4,05,202 

24.OO.O0C 


4u0 



Pera Hiwal . ... 

2.71f 

l,40.00t 


BC 



DidA Kh&n ... 

17,819 

14,40,000 




Daloch, Eholdi 








Ilabri 

12.075 

10,60, OOC 





Beotabi .. ... 

iMAi 

28,800 


CO 

100 

Dahr. 

Kabror ... .. 

l.SSl 

B7.2S9 





llatib .. 

9.083 

7,07,062 

20.440 

60 

1,000 

Incloded 1A1 So- 







b&ra in Dahl- 

Mazot 

6.4S6 

2.04.000 

200 

200 

1,000 


Mihod 

0,936 

>0.14.000 


200 

1,000 


Kbit SodU 

S0.411 

6.01,233 


200 


Sodlaaod Joya 


Rni*- oi When Multan camo under the rule of Aurangzeb, a neTV 
AotsBRtch. canal called the Aurangawah was oxcavatod in what is now the 
Bnhiiwalpur TahsH. This canal has sdted up and boon ro- 
excavated several times : it is now called tho Nauran^with. 

Themier’e According to tradition tho mlor’s share of tho produce was all 
roroained after deducting the necessary expenses of the 
prodiic*. cultivator. This slmro was nearly always taken in Hnd, voiy 
rarely in cash. Ko cash tax was levied on cattle, etc., but 
sometimes a proportion of a herd was taken by the ruler ns 
his share. It is hardly possible to form any estimate of tho 
amount which tho nilor actually levied but probably it did not 
exceed J^tb of tho whole produce, including stock and profits of 
all kinds. Towards tho close of tho Blughal domination, tho 
Makhdums of Uch held tho tcrntoiy in tho noighbourbood of that 
town, and they introduced the system of taking tithes 
of tho produce as rovonuo. In 1U2 H. (1729 A. D.) Anilr 
Sadvq Mxihammad I obtained tho Oiiauhdarf ilaqa from Nawib 
Unynlulln Kliun, the Sub.\h of MulUn, whore ho founded the town of 
AUahubid, and sank several wells. But throughout this contuiy 
tho hlakhdums continued to realize their tithe, and Farid Klu'm 
Lakhwora, tho nxlorof 8hahr Farid, still took bis ono-fiftb as bfitdt. 
FWWj iiu. S.i(liq Muhammad Khun I and his successors wove rather mild 
Ku" 1 treatment of tho ncoplo and took tlio State .slmro at rates 

Ki» ■ a cc. ». varying from i to i ; but tho other D.uidpotra cliiofs xvlio founded 
separate principalities (I73d*l77i A. D.) ‘"and wore in nn ill- 


(U Bm e^tp'.«r 1, 8«cU}o O, DiAttpitro*. 
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defined subjection to tbo so-called over-lord of tho Pirjani CHAP, 
family, exacted as much as they could. These exactions became 
the subjects of proverbs, remomWed to .this day ; e. Khdhdd -Land. 
pttd jdn dd, Jo barhyd so Mdu tfd, i.e., cat -what you can, for that 
belongs to you, all that is left belongs to tho Man. Those, how- Mo. 

ever, who assisted Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan n and his Kh«n ? and 
successors in time of war held most of their lands free of revenue, mocMiora 
on a tenure called iwz’uhishjcart and many persons also held viudfis 
for personal services. In the reign of Muhammad Bahawal Eldn 
m, revonuo demand {hhirdj) was taken partly in cash and partly 
in grain. Cash payments were generally realized when seasons 
woro favourable and tho produce was abundant. Gradually 
various additions were made to the amount to be realized in 
•cash or kind, and the State demand was raised to ^rd or oven 
fths of the gross produce in the case of the most productive lands 
in the State. Tho lowest demand was one-fourth, anything below 
that rate being regarded as a concession. Snch concessions, wbero 
given, might reduce tho revenue to anything from a fifth to a 
tenth of the produce. Ctops which it would have boon difficult to 
rcalizo in kind wore assessed in cash, and parl>s imposed at tho 
following rates 

’ ' Sugar-cane, Rs. 5 p- r bigha. 

Cotton, teuntedr, As. 12 to Rs. 2 per ligha. 

Chillies, Ks. 2 to 4 per bigha. 

Tobacco, Kb. 2to4 do. 

Melons, Rs. 2 to 3 do. 

Musang, Ro. 1 to 2 do. 

(PcaB for fodder) from As. 8 to Be. 1 per bigha 

For tho duo collection of tho Stale’s share of tho hntdi, rhdnjuses 
or supervisors, wore appointed with piyddns to asMst them, 
and when tho crop wa** harveslcd a mark {fhappa) tvas put 
upon it, tho grain when thr»'shed being divided by a weighman. 

Every functionary such as tho ho-idraan, c/'dn;u», weighman and 
pitfddahwL his aharo in tho outturn, had nl«o the hofirdl and tho 
village menials, so that but a slender roaigin was loft to tho 
cultivator. Moreover tho opportunitic.s of exaction were consider* 
able, and tbo officials generally collected moro than their legitimate 
filmres. 

This state of things prevailed till tho esLablishment of tho jberirtt 
Agency when tliese abuses led to tbo adoption, between 18GC and Ar«»'?r. 
187y, of a now system, under which perpetual leases were given to 
cultivators. SO lighas wero allotted to each well which was then 
os^ssedat l2Bahawalpurinjpccs,‘”x>ayable in two instalments, Ila. 5 
in tho Kharif and Rs. 7 in tho Babi. On canal, saildb, andWrefn* 


01 1! EaMwilfTirf roj^r* eqoil 8 rrjw* la EnliilicmTeej. TUi • rite ef Ae.i-Syer 
tt’jika, «Uch {« leu Au a (onTib cl tbe pme&t anecsaesl. 
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CKAP. Jauds, a casli asscsstneat on crops was introdaccd at tlie following 
“f" rates per ftip/ii: — 


'land 

ieTeane. 

Tte First 
Ageticx. 


rvt»^^ e< 

Cf 

!»•' tC ct 


. iis. a. p. 

Wheat I 12 0 

Lentils 10 0 

Mustard seed and gram ... ,..18 0 

iTu^cnp .. ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Kalavga (rice) from Ke. 1-2-0 to ... 2 0 0 

Sanukha ... ... ... ... ... ... ...0 8 0 

iS'<fniffl?:,.£"c«Qni, jVanpni, Jbu’ar, .B*iird, andi?atfar)R... 10 0 


These rates gave in 1866 a revenue of Ks. 4,29,291 and in 
l^67^of Hs. 7,00,685. Two rears after this assessment the prices 
of grain fell, with the result that the rates were felt to be opptes* 
sivo and in 1R71-2 Col->nel Gny accordingly redneed each 
rate by four anna's, so that whe.\t paid Re. 1-S-O, lentils annas 12 
and so on. > hese reduced rates were about equal to the rates 
then in force in the tiindh and Dt rajnt Districts, and furnished 
the bass of the later assessments. A largo canal was excavated 
in 186^-70 in the Minchinabad 1 / 072 , till then a desert, nnd on 
its being opened large areas of land [rhahi) were granted to 
settlers at tl e above reduced cash latcs. Some villages, h«-wevcr, 
in the Mint bindWd and Kbairpnr 'labsHs elected to pav half their 
revenue in cash and halt in kind, and some even chose to pay 
it wholly in kind on bting given the option of saying winch 
system they preferred. Under ^vse arrangements the reveaueof 
the ilirchinabsd Nizamat amounted 
in 1S74-5 to Ks I,b2,7l3» as shown in 
•• w.wi the maigin. The revenue gradually 

- increased as cultivation increased and 
a new seltlomont of the Niz.unnt was commenced in 1373-74 
Iw Shaikh Muhammad r»roz-ud*Din, KArim, and each village 
suivcved, m*’:^rcd and assessed. The area assessed in the 

irinchin.abad i'.inimat 
was SOCjTob acres, 
shown in dctml in the 
margin. Tlio .total 
area was found to bo 
1 4,0rS acres less than 
the area according to 
the Revenue t-urvey 
data of iSri but 
the Cbohstan area 
assessed in kind had 
cxclmlcd from the Settlement measurements, 

Tlie following table give* the details of the as.^cssment for 
the Setthment of IS6S-76: — 


io iert* — 

T&l-KI { 

1 

KWrrer. 

1 Tc44J 

lUUcAiribSd 

1 Hitizstt. 

CttUlTltNl 

ItO.MT i 

?3,l?4 i 


CcUsf^ts 

1 S-Vt-CiJ 1 

IC? 4-3 



49| Cn f 

219.S33 

1 Tit ' 573 

Crca’tcrt'.le 

9ikte 

133 eji 

:2.»3 

i 


f:».S! t 

rTiSU 

1 sr^'.jec 




1 231A52 
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CHAP. 
Ill, C. 


Land 

Bevenne. 
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no pay, their Kasfir and InAm grants being considered equivalent to 
these services being no longer required are commuted to payment of a 
t rent. 

“ The settlement is founded on tho principle that cultivation is entrrcly 
icndent on irrigation, and t?o consequently look more to the water supply 
n to the quality of the soD. It may, bowever, bo broadly stated that cilption of' 
’ ’ " ■ ■■ " 'ho State is an alluvial tract formed by the thia Settle. 

tho high Bangar tracts, though even there 
3 are found; and wo have taken advantage 
one of these old beds known as tho Sotri to get rid of the surplus water 
)ught into the Fordwdh Canal during the height of the floods by 
cing the water down this channel, which irrigates tho land on tho left 
ak of this canal for a distance of 80 miles. 


“ The result of the settlement is as follows 


Nasie of 
Tftbifl. 

Name of 
PtibVirl. 

Jama 

ssieesed. 

Cattivated 
ana id 
acres. 

Tout area 
in ten*. 

Rale per 
acre on 
eoUiraticD, 

Rate pec 
acre on 
toUl area. 



Rf. 



Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

laohlotbid 

nitti Ssrhtl ... 

13.C39 

16,907 

89,524 

0 13 1 

0 2 4 

„ 

Meleodgao] ... 

23,620 

21,071 

111,004 

1 1 1 

0 3 4 

„ 

MiochlBiUd ... 

86,060 

30.410 

163.701 

r 2 9 

0 8 0 


Sidiqpor ... 

43,213 

42,029 

13G.708 

12 4 

0 4 11 


Total Tahsil ... 

1,20,602 

J. 10, 317 

401,020 

116 

0 3 11 

hairpnr 

Ehalrrarfd ... 

31,200 

27.250 

74,602 

1 2 4 

0 C 8 


nisSIpar ... 

23,100 

1?.1T5 

43,206 

1 3 C 

0 7 7 

.. 

Qiimpar ... 

31,000 

23,SCS 

65,978 

16 6 

0 9 0 


Hhairpor ... 

28,121 

23,184 

30.417 

13 6 

0 11 6 


ToUl Tabtll ... 

1.14,360 

93,121 

210.653 

13 8 

0 3 4 


Gaiice Torit.... 

S,3t,$53 

203,411 

710,573 

ISC 

0 6 3 


" Tho cultlNnted area shown is that for the last year lfe74*75whcn 
Ihc settlement was completed. If the proprietors can bring more land 
under cultivation tho rate per acre will decrease and if the cnllivation 
falls off it will necessarily increase. The canals improve year by year, 
new irrigation channels being opened, and I have no fear of any decrcavs 
in the area irrigated by caoals nnlcas the opening of the Sirhind Canal 
^ecta ns more injuriousfy than we anticipate, and, even in this case, as the 
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CHAP 

in.c 


Land 

BeTenne. 


Co!ot)«l 

dMcnption of 
ibis SeiUo* 
meat. 


lands are, as far ns regards the first six Poslikdris, what are called 
pitchotra, that is are sown late in June and July? and the crops B^jra 
and Jowdr chiefly reaped in November, so that the late rise of the river which 
will certainly ensue on the opening of this canal will not he detrimental 
to this pdrt of the State, bnt indigo and c-otton crops_ will have to bo 
abandoned and a larger breadth of land prepared for Rabi. 

" The Qaimpur, Khnirpor and lower Tahsils on the Sutlej will. chiefly 
suff 0 r> as most probably the canals will fill too late for the Kharif sowings 
and the raioindars be obligeJ to content themselves with Kabi crops, bat as 
the seUlemeot is for three years, until His Highness the NawJb comes of 
age, this will hardly aiiect this settlement. 


“ The snillba cnltivation is dopeedent on tho overflow of tho river 
wHch takes place generally every two out of three years and Avill not 
bo aSected by the opening of this canal. The proprietors get their 
landi irrigated freo of cost with tho advantage of alluvial deposit from 
the river, and therefore though they may lo»o their cultivation for ono 
jenr, the pTo6«s daring the other two years will fully inahe npforit. 
If sand is deposited on their estates, reduction of the State demand 
will bo given when tho alluvion and diluvion statemoots are prepared 
yearly. 

“ There are 3,233 tenants, of whom only 152 are hereditary, that « 
cultivators who originally redeemed the esiate from waste and known ns 
fcootnniors, not liable to ejection from their holding as long as they 
pay rect^, and 3,088 tcnants-at^AviU. As in tho case of the pronriotors, 
this only includes tho heads of iamfiies and tho sons nod brothers 
associated witli them as tenants are not shown. TIio usual rates are front 
half to onc.fourth of tho produce to kind, varying according to the value 
of tho catate, the tenant giving tho labour for canal clearance, except on 
tho Fordwnh Canal, where by special arrangement the proprietors pay the 
water rate," 


Choiwun Cholistan land between the Pordwitb and Ibo 

iSnd«’ j««cd Bfkiincr border and from tho Fdzilka border to Shahr Farfd was 
leased out partly to Sikh settlers and partly to old residents of the 
S'Ato at the rate of two twmaa an tvero. The ka.se-holders,*' says 
Colonel Jtinchvn, **did not exert tUemselvo?, failed to take 
advantago of <wen the good seasons and wore nnablo to pay their 
revonuo and gave a good deal of Ironble.” The rate was, therefore, 
reduced in certain cases to nn anna an aero on condition of payment 
of tho arrears in 1875. Tho total area leased out comprised 
222,770 acres, which was assessed at Ra. 10,810, namely, Rs. 5,CGG 
at 2 annas nn acre, and Rs. 11,153 at 1 anna nn acre. Tlits 
did not include tho right of grazing which 'belongs to the 
State and is teased separately. Up to now tho rate ahovo described 
remains tho same in tho ChoUstjin tract, and tho Icosediolders 
have acquired nn proprietary rights in the lands. 

* ■ Summary Soltleroontywns mnintaincil, as has been 

abovo depcriTivd by Colonel Minchin, for a period of threo years, 

^ Settlement, after which anolhor revised Summary Settle* 

* meat of Miiichinilbitd Kiriimat was nfTeclcd in 1879*80 by Mirza 
Aghil Sluhammad. Tho Kizamat was now aplitup to twoK^rdirfs 
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[«,, llinclainabad and Kbairpiir, to which latter 4 villages from 
ahawalpur ilaqa were transferred under the ^ew plan of the 
bolition of Nizamats and the establishment of six Kardaiis. The 
rea in bighas in both Karddris and the jama fixed was as 
)llows : — 



CiiUtvaled area. 

Jama as5e*sed. 



Bs. 

a. 

P- 

MinchioAb^d ... 

68,932 

1,57,527 

10 

7 

Khairpur 

144,248 

1,24,785 

10 

I 


CHAP, 
III, C. 


Land 

Herenne. 


Revised 
8 D m tn a ry 
Sottlement of 
UiacIiinAbjd 
Nizimat in 
1879-80. 


ToTAt 


... 2,92,518 4 8 


The period of this, the second, Settlement was fixed as 10 years. 

A third (Regular) Settlement of these two Karddris was made . 

1 1 890 by M\rza Jindwadde Khan, Mushir*i“Mdl. He re-surveyed seufement of 
,11 the villages and fixed the following rates per bigha 
Garden lands— Re. 1, Re. 1-8, Ra. 2, Ks. 2*8. 

Canal and well irrigated areas— Re. 1-4, 

Well and jkaldr irrigated areas— Re. 1. 

Well and sailabd (alluvial) areas— annas 13, Re. 1- 
All kinds of yAoldr irrigated areas— annas 8. 
l?ew lands (jadid)— annas 4. 

Bdrdni lands— annas 4.' 

Baildb lands— annas 8. 

Canal irrigated lands— 1st class. Re. 1 ; 2nd class, annas 10. 

Cultnrabla lands — annas 2. 

The results of this Settlement wore as follows : — 



1 AF-BA AtsESflED IN RlOBAS. j 


Kirdarf, 

Irrigated. 

BIrant. 

ToUI. 

Jama, Fixed, 

Minebtaibiid 

Kb^rpnr 

1,64,337 

1,4S,U4 

6.38.696 

6,S33 

C.93,033 

1.81,376 

2a. a. p, 

3.10,541 2 10 

1.60,097 8 0 

ToUI 

3,03,881 

6,34,623 

8,4^409 

3.71,538 11 1 


The rovenuo fixed in the throo Settlements is shown below; 

Uevenue. 

Rs. 

First Sottlement, 1872-76 ... 2,34,852 

Second Settlement, 1879-60 ... 2,62,513 

Third Settlement, 1890-01 3,71,533 


CocnptHaom 
o f Serenoe 
filed in Ui« 
tlrto SettU- 
intnU. 


Miochinibad 
and KRairpar 
TahBfla, 
1B90-91, 


SIO ' 
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CHA 7 . 

III.C. 


Land 

BeTcnue. 


Tlte results of iho Regular Settlement as compared -witK thoso 
of tho revised Sumraai’y Settlement are as follows : — 

I Asszsstb AkKA ta klOltAg in SOUMIET SeTTLIUENT (HtTISED). 


Comp&riecm 
©t Bagttlkr 

Third eeUlc Kirdin'. 

cienb with 
v«k& 

SnTqtDAry 

fielUkmeat. 

U 

u 

1 s 

a 

6 

!i 

1 . j 

•§ 

"S 

^ 1 

s 

j 

P 


UinchiQ&b&d ... 

3.S20| 

390 

647 


632 

... 

23,270 

39,779 

1.470 

69,032 

rcrcebUj:* of enUi. 

6-5 

•57 

•73 


•91 

... 

33 76' 

56-2 

2-13 


IChftirptir 

10.032 

36,781' 

I2,«02 

a 

7,832 

2.S46 

34.038^ 

30,141 

414' 

1,44,249 

P*rtcnl8ge tit enUi. 

13 2 

as** 

88 


5-4 

1-7 

2V01' 

208 

•cs] 


T&ted area. 

_J 











AairsfiED tn etenAt ik BiccLAtt SsmEkiNT, 


EiHiti. 

6 

1 

6 

-J 

*2 

A 

e 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

'Z 

ji 

•a 

u 

Accidental 

floods 

.§ 

s 


tllMhlnlhCd ... 

14,213 

3,8W 

1.87<l 


1,699 

•3 

1,02.063 

38,036 

1,848 

5,28,698 

6.03.033 

Percenligk ot 
Q k 1 1 ir kled 

201 

•64 

•26 

... 

•27 


1481 

6-49 

•20 

7C2 


Khklrpor ... 

28,180 

25,095 

2t,6C2 

79 

9.76C 

BU 

20.305 

aG.C?B 

C7 

S.B32 

1,51,576 

renet)t&g« of 
colt 1 V B ted 
•ree. 

I8C 

17-17 

le^ 


C-4 

•53 

10 4 

j : 

... 




Bctwocn 1866—70 tUc annual State rovenxie demand on tho 
d«rf*b*tw«B lATQina KanUrvs was taken by measuroraent of the cultivated 
1807. area, in some parts bj cosh rates and in others by ncfcnal division 

of tho produce, which, however, varied from year to year. In 
1870-77 the actual collections woro^'h — 


8ab<lieadf..'lAsd Umotia 

1876.77. 

ZlAlaneo of rro* 
Txont JcM*. 

Total 

Colleclloftf. 

Land t,ra^e<t .m 

1,CU78 

7,1.036 

9.26.1 U 

Acr*«ir« on ctnpt ... 

o,«,ai2 

7,6.817 

C.Ct,129 

KAtlrioe ... 

20 053 

e,BCG 

27,618 

FAleoftmln ... 

Bf'.OCS 

2.753 

83.320 

Indirol*** ••• ••• 


293 

6,167 

UV*r«I!Aaoc* ... ... ... .M 



16,914 

Total ... ... ... « 

8.00,210 

J,C1,0J3 

10,32,152 


O) CAi£w»1f«r XdsU(«'.r«ll9s Btferi far IB78.77. 
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Bahawalpue State.] First Seltlemetii of hamma KdridrU. [Paet A. 

In 1877 Shaikh Muhammad Firoz-ud-Bfn effected a Summary 
Settlement of all the four Lamma Kardarfs, fixing their assessments «_1?‘ 


;ed below : — 

Kdrdari.O) 



Bevenw. 

Eg. 

land 

Seveane 

Somraar 
Settlement 
tbo . Xiami 

Bahdwalpor ... 

.. 



1,16,902 

kerdSrtf, 

Ahmadpur 




1,83,196 


KhSnpnr ... 




2,76,910 * 


S^diqdbdd 


Total 

1,36,750 

7,13,758 



The following statement shows the average annual income from 
these Kjirdarls calculated from the produce receipts of the last seven 
years between 1870 and 1877: — 


Kdrdari. 

Average yield per 
year. 

Revenue fixed in 
the nexB Settlement 
[vide Adninielration 
Report for 1878), 


Rs. 

Rs. 

B>thAwaIpar 

1,09,774 

1,16,902 

Ahmadpor 

1,69,961 

3,83,196 

KhAnpar 

3,76,285 

2,76,910 

SAdlqdhdd 

2,72,663 

1,36,760 


Total ... 9,28,573 

' 7,13,758 


This revenue was very low as compared with the revenue in 
kind, and fell short of it by Es. 2,14,815. 

The following statement shows the areas in highas and 
revenues of the four western Kardarfs as fixed by the summary 
Settlement;— 


(>) Tber* if a ^«at diffmou In Vrasdanvt of lh« Xtrdirfi m thtf tlL«o itood ud 
Mtb« 7 wer« dtterniined later on ti «ir»ral TilUfei irere tnaifcrrtd froo oaeEirdIrfte 
trotter. 
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Adding to this tho summary assessments of Minoliiniibad and 


MinchinAbid Nitimtt li« Bamraarjr 
Settlement ... 

Snramary Settlement of tho foar 
Lamma Eird&rfe 


Kliairpur Kdrddris the 

' ' State by tbo Summary 
Settlements was Rs. 

Total .. 0.48,573 9,48,573. 

The Summary Settlement of tbo four Kdrddris of tbo Lamma 
was fixed for 12 years, namely from 1878 to 1889. In 1889, 
therefore, a Regular Settlement of these Kdrdaris was begun by 
Munsbi Ghulam Nabi Khdn, Muahir-i^bKl, and completed by Mirza 
Jindwaddo Khan in 1890, ' Tho following- statement shows the 
areas of the different classes of land measured in this 
Settlement : — 


CHAP. 

III.C. 

Land 

Hevenne . 

Total land 
raTonuB cf 
tha Sammarj 
Settlamonta, 

B egolar 
Sattlemeiit of 
four Lamma 
JTArdArli 
1 859-00. 


CussBa or abba ueisubid. 

AREIB in DirrBRENt ElBDiBtS. 

Cultireted, 

SAdiqibid. 

Ehinpnr. 

Ahmadpor. 

Bahawalpnr, 

Well irrigatod 

^Vell Bod caoBl Irricatod and gudeoa 
Well and /haldr Irrigated 

Weil and aaftd&a 

Casal andjhaldr IrriBBiod 

Irrigated b; )nMr$ from rirers .. 

Caaai irrigate 

8<ti(d5a 

Irrigated br accidental floods 

Bifdni 

Total (enltlrated area) ... 

Uncaitirated arcajadtJ (fallen out of 
coUiration rritbia three harroat*). 

CuUorable 

UncaUarablo ... 

Total ODcaUirated area ... 

OigbaB 

11.950 

92.546 

6,455 

610 

20^30 

1.709 

1,00.604 

63.552 

20.306 

549 

Bighas. 

1.C77 

43,513 

3,342 

1.778 

6,933 

991 

2,02,100 

33,135 

2,072 

23 

Bighas 

2,248 

64,507 

4,675 

1,148 

4,072 

1,705 

1,06,930 

84,707 

6 

Bighas. 

1,679 

58.260 

5,8C6 

439 

8,690 

1,183 

61,835 

16.789 

14 

SI 

2.73.445 

2.94,614 

2,10.997 

1,83,409 

07.CO3 

8,15.635 

6,62,561 

32.838 

4D1.313 

4,23^165 

42.273 

2,25,830 

2,45,605 

21,145 

16,213 

1,69.570 

15,75,601 

8.5S.116 

6.13.403 

2,05,928 


This gives 9,21,555 W(?7ias of cultiTatcd and 31,53,253 lighas 
of uncultivated area for tbo four Kdrdaris taken together. Q’ho 
assessment was fixed for a period of 12 years, and tho revenue 
demand for each Kdrdari was as under — 


Balidwalpur 

Atimndpor 

KliAiipur 

Sddiq&b&d 


Total 


Rs. &. p. 
1,24,099 I 0 
1,55,790 14 2 
2,77,056 2 10 
1,90,730 15 8 

7,54,277 1 8 


Compared with tho last Settlement there was a decrease of 
7G,8GS bighas in the cultivated area and an increase of 
Rs. 40,519-l-8 in tho jama. Decrease in the cultivated area 



BmwAtP^jR State.] ^ Jiasos <)f~A8sesmen($. . , .[Part A. 


CHAP. 

JII.C. 


I»%Tvd 

Ut^euuo. 


Ufsiar^* 
m.ottV ftod 
T (i 1» g A 
mo{A«, 


■WR'5 pni'tly duo to tho luoro ncoufuto survey uud portly to erosion 
by river notion of cortnin areas in rivorain vUlngos. 

Dui'ing tho Summary Sottloraonta of Alinchiniibiid Niziimnl 
and' also of tbo four rvostovn Kdrddris tbo foUorring scale of 
luoasuromont -svas adopted 


Gi feet 
12 knrama 
9 eqnaro knnuns 
20 mwlfts 


'?= 1 ktvrnin. 

= 1 farib, 

=. r marln. 

= 1 kixndl. 

s= 1 liighn, 


During tbo Sumtuury Sottlonionta of lifincbindbad and Kbnirptir 
maps vrero prepared on tlio scale of GO karams to an ineb, bxit 
in tho four v'osteni l^urunrfs no maps woro prepared except for 
villngoa subject to riverain action for use in tho annual dilnvion and 
alluvion mcaauveinonts. 'i’lio prmova prepared at tho SurainaTV 
Settlement for Minchi«(ib.td and Kimirpur avovo tho kha/ira (area of 
crops and ownoi'shiji of caclv holding), tho (map showing 

oacii field), gonoalogical tvoo (s/ifiji’rii nosh), {ildrkhicdst inu/p»scCrOi 
Sitatoment of Holds of each pvopnotor (indox v\dlihcSY‘khci((iwi\), 
ahstmet statement of Holds mnnmorical ordor with owners, tenant s, 
area, ote., (mu«(Wia6 khewal), slatomont of wolls {nagsha r/ia/iaOj 
filatoinout of incftns and kasdrs {uagsha Idkhirdj), statomont of lixwj 
* loasoa (naqsha istnnrnr), statement of gmxlons and groves ffarii 
iiafr/dastcfn), statement of rights and oustoma 
final rohkar (rohJeSr ahh(r). At the Summary Scttlomontof tlio four 
Lamma Kurdarfs in addition to nil tho nhovo papers, there Wii'* also 
prciiarod a register of leases given i6 now settlors {mgdl 
vidtguzdri). 'two copios of each paper wore mauo, ouo 
to tlio paticdn and tho other filed in tho Rovoiuio oflico. 
wore givon for tho annual proparalion ol f/tVdcftwn' aiuljumn^uun * 

rc'cotxls but these oixlora wore only uominally observed. Oiueis 
were also given for thoanmial proparalion of iMirif fitivuinna papeis 
ehowing tho ivsnlts of diluvion and alluvion along tao r^vci^ 
and u'»«c33munls mid emissions were annually givou uccorUingij| 
During Iho regular BCltleiucnl all tho old papers wore corroctoi 
and liTOUglit uji toilato. Now maps were prepared lu^ Minclnimw| 
and Ivliairpur, and tho villages of tho four bamnia Kuidurfs, wme 
liad not l)Gou majiped beforo wore mapl>u<.l for tho first time. 

DtiM «t In. tho Snmmaiy Settlements tho assossmont was fixed on 

Mutwarpi*. ilto b'lsis of tho uvonigo annual \aIuo of tho States 

tho produce for tho boveu years previous to the ‘ 

In tho Kegnlar Sclllcments tho as'^cssinont was based , 

ftvonigo aamial market v.duo of Iho total produce of . 

aix-a of ibo nljoh» Slate for the juvvious five ycara. i he 
arias of tho difforonl kinds of craps were taken 
piriAi'firi papriv, Mich «s they wore, and rated of avorago out u 
])vr croj' per acre woro cjloidated. A list of average P*^'- , 
for the live ycam was drawn up and eo tho averago an 


BAiiA\TAiiPUE State.] Third BeiUemsnt of lamma Kdrddris. [Past A. 

Taluo of the total produce of the State -was approximately arrived 
at. A proportion was then deducted for cesscSj menials ’ dues, farm — * 
labourers * wages, etc., and the value of the net produce was as- 
certained. The average hatdi rate that the owner received 
was taken to bo and the State’s share was fixed at 50 ‘per cent, 
of this, or A of the net pioduco. The value of ^ of the annual pet 
produce divided by the average total number of cultivated 
bighas gave a revonuo rate per bigha which was taken as 
the geneinl standard. In assessing villages, regard was paid 
to their different circumstances, probabilities of increase or 
decrease in their cultivated areas and prospects of extension of 
irrigation etc., and a higher or lower rate than the standard was 
imposed accordingly. No assessment circles were defined, but 
canal lands in different ti acts were assessed at varying rates 
according to the quality of the crops they commonly produced. 

These settlements worked very satisfactorily. 

• The Second Regular Settlement of the Lamma Kardaris was. ge 
begun in 1900-1 and finished in 1905. In this settlement, the menteftbo 
square laying system was for the first time adopted for land 
measurement, tuo triangle system having always proviously^ been 
used. The scale of measurement was the same os that used m the 
previous settlements, but the maps woro made on the scnlo of 40, 
instead of 60, harami^ to an inch. The record Bysttm is still capable 
of improvement, the only change introduced in this Settlement .. 

being tbe substitution of a field took for the hhasra previously in . 
use. Tho following statement ^vos the results of the Second 
Regular SettlemHnt of tho four Lamma Kardarfs:— 


CoLtlTiTCD 


StcoKD Bittlsmbst. 
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BiBiwAUTO SiiTB.] Oomparism of Seitlmcnie, [Pirn A. 


Cgis. tTnonltivoted area in the aboye Kirddris wns as follow s :■ 


Land 

Rerenne. 




UscULTiriTEO lat*. 

fifcond 
gai&c Settle* 
isent ot the 




3ed(d. 

Caliorsble. 

UnenUnt. 

able. 

Tout. 

li ft m ta a 
Kitdiriit 

Bshiwatpnr 

4bio&dpar 

Etidopur 

Sidiqibid 



8,2?S 

J2,108 

23,1SS 

1,01,834 

63,740 

2,19.697 

S.09.841 

0,79,363 

1.01.178 

2.11.874 

а. 72.162 

б, 13,801 

9.88.201 

4,43,679 

7.04.181 

ia,9i,«s 


Oompai-ed with the last SettlDinont tho cnltivated area inoreased bj 
68,481 highas in BahSwalpur Kordiiri ; by 98,997 in Ahmadpnri 
by 1,08,937 in Khanpur; and by 1,49,873 in Sadiqabdd; or bj 
4, 1 6,238 highas in all tho fonr Kardoris. The following table com- 
pares the jama of tho present with tho last settlement:— 



JlMA IX 


Ul ItepraUr i 
SotUemaet. 

2ad Beplu 
Selvltnaent. 

iBcreUB. 

Utbiwatpor 

Aho&flpur 

Kliiopof 

eWlqtbW 

Bb a p 1 
1.24.099 1 0 1 
1.65,790 U 2 ' 
2,77,669 2 10 
1,90,780 U 8 

Bi. a. p, 
l,6C,C9C 8 10 
2,36,806 16 8 1 
3.42,426 e B ' 
8,69,766 10 7 i 

Ha. a. p; 
82,697 7 K 
61,016 1 t 
04,770 8 ZC 
1,63,035 10 I0 

Total 

7.54,277 1 6 

|lD,9S,eS6 D 9 

3,41,409 8 1 


Tho following etatemont compares tho revonuo intos (parfa) of the 
Pirst and Second Begular Sottlements : — 


0{a$9 area. Mevenue rate tn i?evenue rate t'n 

Jet Seillement. Snd Settlement. 


\ 


Oaltivftble ... ... 

JaiJld ... 
hardens (Ut class) 

Ditto (2Dd class) > 

Ditto (3rd ,, ) 

Well irriffated ... 

Well and canal irrigated 
Well and Jbal4r „ 

\ Jlial&r irrigated (from canala) 
\3haUr irrigated (fromrivera) 
vlanal irrigated (Ist class) 

\ \ Ditto (2nd „ ) 

, Ditto (Ird „ ) 

Diao (4tb „ 1 

SailSb'^ 

Dfir&ni' 



Rs. n, p. 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 

0 4 0 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 12 0 
14 0 
I 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 8 0 


0 8 * 0 
0 4 0 


Rs. a. p. 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 

0 4 0 
2 8 0 

1 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 8 0 

,10 0 
I 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
I 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
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BAniwALPUE Statb.] Fhictnaiing Assmtnents. [Pabt A, 

In l’904-05 TVfis begun the Second Regular Settlement of tbo 
Winchin^bad and Kbairpur Tahsils Trbich is still in progress. After — ' 
tbo Settlement operations bad started another Tabsll consisting of 
tbotam«f villages of tbo Cbolistan and the villages irrigated bjtbo 
Sadiqiyab canal, vas formed in the Minchinabitd nizamat and 
included in the area to bo settled. This Nabr Sndiqiya (or Cholis- m” nt of uio. 
tan) Tabsfl will be assessed as a distinct circle. The villages 
included in it pay at present an anna or half anna a bioha and also, 
for tbo canal inigated areas, 1 and annas respectively ns 
MMiA/jciiatyaft, and a water-rate of 6 annas por-&iy/in. See Section 
A, Ohaptor n. Tho canal irrigated areas will now be re-aesessed. 

In all those three Tahsils tbo moaBurements aro being carried 
out on the square system and the maps are being mnde on tho scale 
of 40 harams to an inch. No improvements are being introduced 
in the record system. 

In tho Summaiy Sottlemont an attempt was made to* fix a de- 
finite sum to bo paid as revenue by each separate holding accord- efa/ieiiiaest 
ing to its area, ibis system, however, did not work well, and in 
tho Regular Settlements each village was assessed at a lump sum 
by area at revenue rates, but tho distribution of this sum ovor 
each separaJo holding was left to tho body of proprietors them- 
selves according to tho custom prevailing in tho Punjab. I’ho 
opportunity thus given to the propriotoi's of distributing the 
assessment according to tho different nature of tbo various hold- 
ings,* of which they genoroUy bavo a very fair knowledge, has 
bad good results. 

In all settlomonts in Babtiwnlpur tho riverain villngcs have been niTemiB 
assessed at the .same rates ns other villages. Where land was 
nowly alluviated, it was assessed at tbo ordinary saildb rates as 
soon as ever it was brought under cultivation : where land was 
eroded or so affected by sand ns to bo unculturable tho Jama 
was at onco remitted. On tbo ordinary taiJdb lands' not subject 
to alluvion and diluvion tbo assessment was fixed (rni/sfaitii) 
and, when tbo rivor floods failed, no remissions were allowed. 

In recent years this has caused great hardship to tho riverain 
landowners, ns tho saildb has • been yearly decreasing in .area 
owing to tho extent to which (bo rivers have been tapped for canal 
irrigation. In spite of this, howovor, fluctuating assessments have 
not yet been introduced in tbeso villages except for turd bardmad 
(nowly diluviated and alluviated) lands. 

Tho Roht or Cholisbtn bnds which nro tho property of the i tuntuht 
Stale nro known as itli/dgif becau&o their cultivation depends "»*»*^‘* 
on chance. If giXHl rain falls, tho inhabitants of tho scat- Ub?** * '* 
torod Cholisljin hamlets and of tho Hither villages cultivate 
tbeso lands on tbo condition that for every acre of cropped 
area they either pay tho State ono rupee or else ^ of tho 
produeo as appraised by arbitrators. In pbccs closo to tho 
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BahawALpue State.] 


‘Tirni. 


[■piET A. 

CH£P. -woll-kiiowii old forts, sncli"as. Phuh’ft, Mnrot, eto,, a loTtorratois 
levied, vU>, h ^ y of-tlie act«nl produce. If no rain falls, 

■ land tho lands remain T.mculti’rat^. 

R evenue 

Domainionfls, A cortain number of viUag.?s and scattered areas in the State 
are the private property of tho Kaw/ib. Tlicso lands pay no 
rcgidar revoniio, but .a fixed share of tho produce in kind, generally 
I, is realised from tho cultivators after each harvest and debited 
in tho treasury under tho head of amhih-saThdrt by Tvhich name 
■well as by that of chuhuk sarTcdri tho domain lands are known. 

T»rni. Closely connected -with tho land revenue is tho tirni or 

grazing tax. In the times of thorold Na'wubs, the maiority of tho 
population wore cattle breeders rather than cidtivators. Cattle 
were then mostly taxed in kind. Bvit cash rates were invari* 
ably levied from foreigners while State subjects had to pay ly 
mafeng presents in tho forms of cows, bviffaloes, or horses. . In tha 
way live-stock of all kinds "was taxed except donkeys and this 
oxcoption may account for tho groat number of donkoya in posses- 
sion of tho Sivurs up to tho present day. A regular ftrni tax in 
cash was imposed in 18C7-8 by Colonel Minchin on foreigners and 
natives. The object of this tax was to make cattle brooders, who 
did not otherwise contribute to tho expenses of tho State, eharo in 
the burdens of tho rest of tho popdation. In older to encourage 
cultivation agricultural cattle wero orompted from taxation, ns they 
aro at tho present timo. The practice hitbeito has boon to enumerate 
cattle evory third year unexpectedly at night time, scrupulous care 
being taken to avoid any information reaching the owners before- 
hand. The enumeration used to be made by the Kevenue and Police 
officials, but this system was not a good one, paa*tly becauso of the 
want of honesty of the petty officials, who often made false reports, 
and partly because timely wamiogs enabled many cattle o'wners to 
drive their cattle across the rivers or to hido them in jungles on the 
n^ht of the . enumeration. In 1890 a modified form of cattle 
enumeration was introduced by taking the oaths of lainbarddrs 
and zailddrs as to the correctness of the returns prepared by. 
tho officials. This had at first a wholesome effect. In many cases 
additions wore able to bo made toitbe numbers given by the officials 
and ‘tho lambArddrs and zaUddrs explained this as being duo 
to their greater personal knowledge of the \ldqa. But oaths 
were of little avail after a few enumerations and tho number 
of cattle began to decrease on subsequent mdhhnmarigf so that 
tho original form of enumeration (mtiita) had to bo resort^ to in 
1898 and 1901. In 1906, however, n change was again made. Tho 
lamharddrs and znilddrs were bound to submit correct lists of 
assessable cattle in their -villagos on penalty of dismissal and 
forfeiture of recognizances taken from them, if any mistake should 
be detected by the revenue officials at any trial Gnumeration held 
by them, ’without notice, within a year after the submission of 
these lists. The results wem very satisfactory, as the num^r of 
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cJittlo enmeratcd roso about 15 per cent. aU over the State. Tho 
rates of iirm per auimal arc as follows : — 


Per tead e£ cattle of Bntisli 


end St«te subjects— 

Ba. a. p. 

Caniefa (male or female) ...14 0 

Buffaloes „ ... 0 7 6 

Cows 0 2 6 

Sheep or goats 0 0 6 


Per head of cattle of Bikdiicr 
State subjects— 

Ra. a p. 

Camels (male or fcroale) ..140 
Baffiiloca ,, ... 0 7 C 

Cow9 0 5 0 

' Sheep or goata 0 2 0 


The reason for this difforonce is that Babawalpur subjects hare 
to pay not only a very high rate of tirm for grazing m the Bfksmor 
State, but ako blmnga to tho subjects of that State for water 
from storage tanfes. Tirm is levied througlmufc tho State, whether 
tho cattle aro grazed in State jungles or on private lands. Tho 
fjnu rovenuo coUectiona for tho last five years aro given in the t.ibIo 
below 


CEAP. 

m.C. 


Laud 

Rovenue. 


r»n». 


- 




Taobils, 



Tubs. 

2 2 
JO 
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i. 

te 
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a 

*2 

N 
s • 

II 
« ^ 

ll. 

4 s 1 

§<A 

1 

g 

1 


&•. 

22,160 

Rs. 

20,717 

21 .m 

Rs. 

21.497 

2UtO 

n». 

26,147 

Bi. 

24.116 

Rs, 

27,554 

1.42,200 


10.C03 

2C.U2 

23.076 

84,063 

27.737 

1,40,186 


10.012 

18,831 

20,335 

22.802 

26.102 

1.89,053 


17.4G8 

I7,<88 


23,481 

23.SCI 

25.846 

1.26,80.3 



10.83S 

17.338 

19.543 

21.1R8 

23.139 

20,433 

i,S0.470 


Thero aro numerous groves of date trees in Bahdwnlpur which d» tetroc 
1 nro cither the property of the State or of private owners. Under 

I tho fonacr cKit^ory come all date trees standing on banks of canals, 

rdjbahds, State lands, public roads and in compounds of State 
buildings. Private date trees are those growing in tho lands of 
tatninddrs or within house cotnp'Unds. Tho State date trees 
aro usually given on ijdra (lease) at annas 4 per fruit-boaring 
tree per annum, tho ijara-liolders being entitled only to tho fruit. 

Tho fruit of groves or of isolated trees l)o!onging to the State 
that aro not held in ijdra aroatmually sold by auction by tho 
Revenue Department Private date trees are generally assessed at 
2 anuna per fruit-bearing tree, except in the caso of old trees, which 
hear comparalircly littlo frait and winch aro as«e5sed at 1 anna per 
t rcc. Thero arc no gi-ovcs of date tTc<^ in ilinclunaMd and CholisUu 
Tah'^fls. Naiishahra and Ahmadjrar Lomma TabsHs contain a few 
groves and Alhhsbad and Kbanpur Tahsfls a grvat many, ilio 
number of date tivc< of all kinds, according to the last eettlemenl date, 

^ and tho revenue neenung from them is given in (Thapter I, p«^ 1 3. 
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Tho land I'eronuo proper (including aU'o tlio date rovonne) Is 
subject to an ostra cbargo in tho fonn of cossos, called tho habuh or 
shod. In tho Summary Sottlomont cesses amounted to Els, 9*2 por 
cent, of tho rovonuo, detailed as under — 


BosfU 

Rs. a. 

1 0 

P* 

0 

Education 

1 0 

0 

Mlrahi (renal cess) 

] 0 

0 

Pativdr 

3 2 

0 

Lamharddri 

2 0 

0 

Zailddri ...* 

1 0 

0 


But at tho Second Settloraont, in order to meet expon.^es dno to 
tho appointment of now otrddwars^ annas 14 ox<ra wore charged 
and thus cesses amounted to Rs. 10 per cent, of the revenue. In 
1900-01 an addition in the number of mirdhn raised tho amount 
to Rs. 10-12-0 por cent. No other cess is imposed except the pdou 
hhtxrcha or inalbat which is fixed at 2 nor cent, of the revenuo 
realized by the lamharddr. The proceed of maWa are used for 
common village exponses, such as feeding destitute travellers and 
entertaining village guests. Instead of 2 por cent, of tho revenue 
tho lamharadr, however, more commonly takes a proportion of tho 
produce iu kind, e. <7., a topa in the mdm. No accounts are kept of 
malha expenses in tho State os they ore in some Districts of the 
Punjab. The matba fund is also utilized for tho cJiauhddr unifonas 
and for measurement implements needed during setUemonts.^*’ 

A»8igoraeot« A considerable proportion of the State revenue is assigned in 
inims, ©to., formerly called Van and largely held by DAdd- 
potras, Biloches and Makliddms. The two former hold mudfis in 
return for militaiy semco. The Slakhddms {Sajjdda^naehitis of 
shrines) received mtio^s for the kitchen and other expenses of their 
khdnkahs. The mtia/i-holders realized their dues in kind, and 
used to pay to the State a mzardna of one or two pdis for each 
mdni of grain realised. When the Summary Settlement came 
into operation, cash payments were fixed in the case of areas held 
in indm and kasnr. At the Regular Settlement it was also 
decided that the wiu^ts should be paid in cash except in the vil- 
lages of Gulpur, Gudpur, Mdri Qaeim Shah and Kasra Munjal 
which wore continued in mudfi to Jamadnr Gul Muhammad Khan. 
But the owners and WHotfif-holdera in some cases arranged among 


themsol duos in kind. The largest in the 

Stateai ~ ' -"'^Kban, 

by the ' ' ’ GtUni, 

and by ' These 

all rea ■ I'lz. “ 

1 . hid ? whole 

revenui.. . ompted 


(l) Besides the walba aoMber tax called tho dkarlh is Jaried oo sales jb tfto slllaso and 
ea tho di»jaioa of the^produca botirees tho tenants and tie gamlndir in the field. 
“Wages Bod Bcat^." 
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from payment of a part of tho reronuo. TIio exemptions aro made 
at the rate of annas 2*7 to annas "7*0 perrupce. 3.— laikh fij or rcduc- ~ ’ 
tion of revenue. The holder of this kind of mudfi is given back a 
certain portion of the total rovomi© subject to the 'U'ill of His High- 
ness the Han^b. 4. — Rtdyoi. Tho holder of this kind of mnd/i is 
granted a reduction of half the revenue for life. 5. — Istimrdr. A ana-iruf^o. 
eflmt'ndcxr Tvho sinks a n-ell in an unciiltivatd area receives a grant of 
about 35 bigkaSy for which ho is requited to pay an annual revenue 
of Rs. 22 only. Istimrdr is for life possession, or as long as ■wells 
last. 6 . — Mudfis in conneelittn with garAens . — A zaminJdr "who 
makes a now garden is exempted from the payment of revenue 
andohher ior that garden ior a period of 20 years. The entire 
area held iu mudf( is 173,587 acres, of which 18,105 acres pay 
revenue in kind, and 1,55,432 acres aro assessed with a revenue of 
Rs. 86,384. No perpotual mud/i is held unconditionally. Tho 
extent and value of tho mudfis according to the latest data aro as 
follows : — 

Kind. Area in acres. Rovenoe. 

Rs. 

1. Conditional perpetuity ... 26,456 2,747 

2, Sobf^ect to toe will of His Highness the 7,026 4,203 

Nawdb. 

8, For the period of settlement ... C,025 2,746 

4, For some generations ... 133,180 66,560 

Under tho last head 18,105 acres arc nob assessed to rovonuo 
and tho mndfiddrs in this case divide thoproduco. Each mudfiddr 
pays to the State a iiaz>irdna amounting to from 2 to 10 per cent, 
of his mudfi. Tho Oandpotros hold indms and I'asitrs in tho 
State, amounting toRs. 51,808-12-0 and R«. 22,326-13-10 respoc- 
tiroly, for which they pay a total nazardna of Es. 10,714-0-7. 

The total area of tho lands thoy hold in indni and haiur amounts 
to 54,937 lighas. 

Tho rovenuo of each ’vill.igo is realized in two instalments. In 
some places ^ths at tho Kharif hnrrest and ^ths at tho Rabi and in *** 
others hall at tho Rabi and half at tho Kharif. In others again ^rd 
is realized at tlio ’Kliarif and jrds at tho Rabi and in others ^rds 
nt the Kharif and ^rd at tho Rabi. These instalments wore fixed at 
tho ^timo of tho distribution of revonuo in consultation with tho 
tamindirs and aro ovciywhcro in proportion to tho amount of tho 
produce of each season. The rovenuo instalments of riverain villages 
are gcnomlly ^rd for tho Kharif and jrda for tho Rabi, as tho Rabi 
pnxluco is always grofttor than that of tho Kharif. . Tho instalments 
are now payable on tho 15th of Hovember and tho 15th of May, 
respectively. 

'Hiero are several jnl/i.? of large area in the State. Attemufs Ce.!csnsii«n 
have been m.ade to colonize these on ca':y conditions and on payment S??* 
of a nominal revenue. Tho greater jxirtion of those ralhs 
has been made over to immigrants from other territories. Ohtee 
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CHAP, kinds of land ate given on loaso, each on different conditions. 

-1- ‘ Canal irrigated areas arc leased on the follo-wing conditions 

cannot ^t moro than 100 bighas, (2). A capitalist 
^vho brings in cultivators from foreign territory receives a graot 
Oo^omsat^^^^ Qf jq 1,000 biphas. (3). If a person agrees to open 

irrigatioa. a 'workshop, 'wbother fitted with machinery or not, for the 
manufacture of ngricultnral implements, ho rocoives a grant of 
land sufficient for tho site of Ins workshop. (4). A lessee must 
cultivate ^ of the total area graned him in two years, in five 
years and tho whole, cxcoptj*?, th of tho area which may be 
reserved for pasture in It) years, (5). A lessee must bring from 
foreign territory one plough for every 100 higha?. (0). A lessee 
must pay revenue for one year in advance, but ho is exempted 
from the payment of one year's revenue after the 10th year. 
In some cases, however, the payment of revenue in advance is not 
exacted. (7). Tho lessee ronst sink one well in a newly cultivated 
area comprising 100 bighas or more. (8). A lessee from foreigo 
territory is exempted from payment of for the first th^ 
years. (9). All the timber in the leased area belongs to tho State, 
but wood IS granted free of cost for making agricultural imple- 
ments. 


OoiooJea- Land to be inigated from wells is leased on the following condi- 
Uad”'* ‘~*(^)* Each lessee is granted from 100 to 200 bighas of land 

according to his status. (2). Each lessee must sink two wells for 
every 100 fiipliasoflandwitmnfouryearsnndmnstpTovidofourpinrs 
of bullocks for each well. (3). Tho land is not assessed to revenno 
for four years provided the lessee sinks tho wells required within the 
time fixed. (4), In future ffitkdr and Vtdr lands will bo assessed 
for 6 years at Ks. 10 per 100 bighas, (5). After this, revenue will 
be payable at Es, 20 per annum for tho former and Rs. 10 for the latter 
per 100 6tp7tn8 for 10 years. (G). After the expiry of 10 years 
tho revenue for 20 years will be Rs. 35 per annum for Bithdr 
and Rs. 20 for Vldr lands. (7). After the espiry of SO years the 
land will bo assessed at full revenue rates. (8). ' The State is in 
no case bound as a matter of obligation to supply canal water to 
the well lands. But in the case of a high water supply, water 
may bo given if applied for. (9). So long as wells are not sunk 
and the land on lease can inceive n supply of water from any 
canal' or rdj6ci7ia, arrangomenta will bo made for the irrigation 
of 10 per cent, of the land for the benefit of th© lessee until tho 
wells are finished. (10). If there is sufficient- wood on the land 
given On lease, timber will be given free of cost for tho ma^ng of 
agricultural implements and houses for residential purposes. In 
some cases wood is suppUed to the lessee for the above purposes 
from other rakks free of cost. (11). The lessee wall also bo 
allowed for one year to use free of cost as much wood as ho wants 
for the purpose of making bricka to be used in the sinking of wells. 
After the expiry of one year, half price will he charged. (1 2). Th^^ 
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lessee will be oxompted from the payment of tirni on his cattle for 
10 years. (13). If the lessees found a village, they will receive a 
grant of land for the 6ash' and for other purposes without 
payment of any price whatever. This land will not bo assessed evence. 
to revenue. 


Bdrdm land is leased on the following conditions ; — (1). Ap- 
plicants will receive a grant of from 100 to 500 btghas. They lands, 
are required to pay a revenue of 6 pies per bigha for 10 years, 
after the expiry of which period they must pay revenue at the rate 
of 1 anna per bight on receiving proprietary rights. (2). If a 
canal is brought to this kind of land by the State, owners are 
required to pay in addition to the assessed revenue 1 anna 6 pies 
as water-advantage rate. 

Where applicants for waste lands have not sufficient capital 
to bring the land under cultivation the State gives them land “““ “* 
as tenants. In land suitable for well irrigation, several cultivators^ 
together select a piece of land and the SUte makes arrangements 
for sinking not less than ftvn new wells or for repairing five old 
ones on the land. To each well is given from 30 to 50 btghai and 
the cultivators must provide 4 pairs of bullocks for each. Those 
settlers are then charged hatdi at the following rates 


Pot the first two years 
„ „ next four „ 

„ I> U six 

„ sabsequent' „ 


nil. 

ODO fifth 

one fonrth 
ODO third 


The State bears all the expenses of repairing the wells and 
furnishing them with gear. The cultivators are also given the 
entire produce of one bigha per well free of hatdi for the keep of 
the well bullocks. If canal water is afterwards brought on to 
such lauds, a water rate of G pies per bigha is charged in addition 
to hatdi. Canal lands are similarly given to tenants on batdi at the 
following rates ; — 


For tho first two years 
H M next fonr „ 

„ „ „ six „ 

„ snbsoqoont „ 


nil 

ono foorth 
ono third 
ODO h&lf 


In such eottloments, the State 'gives indneements for the building 
of tasfis of 100^ settlors each. After 10 ycare on well lands and 
after 1 5 on canal lands tho tenants are given full proprietary 
rights in their holdings provided they pay back to tho State nU 
tho expenses incurred on tho wells and ^jbahds. Otbonriso, they 
are given occupancy rights on a payment of a tnafiWna of 2 annas 
per ti^Ra. 

Tho area of land leased out in variou^s trays since 1874-18S0 mi 
amounts to over 500,000 acres vielding a revenue rf about **"^®=* 
Rs. 8,00,000. 
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CH&I. Certain areas in tbo forest rahhs are also leased oat on cnlti- 
ration. They avo assessed vdth khdtn jama, that is to say, ‘when 
Miscella. they are cnltivaled rovenno is levied on them according to the 
Eevenae. prevailing in the adjoining ildqas. Other areas in forests 
are leased out at a fixed rate of batdi generally ■J or whilo others 
P^y fibred rates per aero according to the class of crops grown on 
them (called amal hhdm rates). Tlius cotton pays Bs. 2 por acre, 
joiodr, iJioi/i and maizo Be. 1-8 and wheat and barley Bo. 1-12-0. 
Scattered area^ of State land brought under cultivation, such as 
deserted channels of canals, aro charged at amal Uidm rates. 'JHio 
total rovonuQ realized during the last 10 years from all these 
areas in forests and from other tracts paying amal hhdm has 
amounted to about Rs. 5,50,000. 

Sawees of The following statement gives the names of the various 
f^^'c^onUa- foreign distriots and states from -which immigrants havo’ settled in 
tiop. the State as lease-holders, together with areas occupied ’by them 
and the revenue they pay : — 


DlatiSct. 

Area occo. 
picA Id 

Qctdddd 

IQ ropees. 

Diitnet. 

Ar^s occQ' 
pUd Id 
tlphai. 

Beresue 
lo np«e». 

Farfdkot Stale 
Julluaduc ... 

EosUirpac ... .. 

UoU&a 

Amrittac 

SeraOhSzlEMa .. 
Shilc&rpat ... 

Dera iBioail Sh^ti .. 

8.5tl 

10,263 

22.219 

4,S93 

10.130 

11,328 

8.67S 

8,783 

802 

8,053 

4.443 

618 

1.888 

2,168 

1,491 

Bi&lkofc 

EiwalpiDdi 

6>£lkot aad JollDodar 
Jbaag aod Jolloodor 
Qaidlspuf A 

Jbaog 

Bbahpar 

Bilachistfin 

8,51S 

14,062 

1,702 

8,916 

3,S01 

1,932 

3,843 

8.248 

6» 

3,109 

331 

C90 

DlO 

283 

60i 

E23 


Alt these immigrants are settled in tho Khanpur .Nizdmnt, where 
there are still very largo areas to bo disposed of. 


Section B.— miscellaneous Revenue* 

ErcUo. The Excise Department ( Mahkama Abkdri wa Muslirdt) is under 

the hlushir-i-Mdl, who is assisted in. its adi^^inistration by an lnspect- 
or bf Excise as well Why tbo 'Nazims and Tabsildiirs. The State 
has a special' law of Abkdri roa, Mushirdi. TheiExciso Department 
concerns itself with (a) imported European spirits and ferment^ 
liquor, (6) fermented liquor prepared at licensed breweries in 
India, (c) country spirits manufactured ^ after the native method, 
(ci) opium, and (e) hemp drugs, ijiquors included in (a) and (&) 
are sold at Bahdwalpur and Kbdnpur by licensees. Contracts 
aro'giveil .wholesale and are quite separata from contracts for 
country spirits. Those were given for 'Rs. 206 in 1900-01; for 
Rs. 90 in 1901-02 ; Rs. 80 in 1902-03 ; and Rs. 175 in 1903-04. 
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Conntry spirit is made from a mixture of hikJcar {Acacia 
Arabica) bark and gur in distilleries in mucli tbo same way as —L ' 
in the Punjab. Liquor is manufactured by the contractor for Kiscella- 
tho time being at various places throughout the State. Wholesale Bm^ne. 
contracts are annually sold by auction by the RIushir'i-Mnl. The - 
contractor pays a sum for the license which gives him a monopoly spinti! ^ 
for the sale of country liquor distilled in the State or imported. 

The contract was sold for Rs. 24,660 in 1900*01, Rs. 21,835 in 
1901-02, for an equal amount for 1902-03, and for Rs. 2.5,000 for 
each of the years 1903*04 and J 904-05. No retail contracts are 
sold ; the wholesale contractor sells retail through his own shop- 
keepers. Ho has to submit a list of the places where, and the 
persons by wliom, liquor is to bo sold and for this list sanction 
must bo obtained from the State. No extra shops can be opened 
‘without special permission. The places where conntry liquor is 
sold'are given in Table 41 A of Part B. 

Opium consumed in. the StatQ is cither (a) Qh^zipur opium,- opfnmand 
(6) Mdlwa opium, (o) Hill opium imported into British Districts 
from Kashmir and the Hill States round Simla, or (d) Punjab . 
grown opium. The British Government has prohibited toe 'export 
of opium from Bohawalpnr into any British District. The State 
has imposed no restriction oq the contractors as to the import of 
opium from any place outside the State. The coDtraotors -therefore 
buy opium (and also charas and bhang) from wholesale coatraotors 
in the adjoining British Districts on State licenses, no doty being 
imposed on such imports. In order to obtain a special pass for 
the transport of opium and intoxicating drugs through British 
territory a certificate is required that the applicant is authorised 
(a) to sell such drugs within the State, and (5) to apply for 
a pass. This certificate must bo signed in Bahnwalpur by the 
Mushxr-i-Ala. The Deputy Comimssioner of Multan is authorised 
to grant permits for the import of Mniwa opium on behalf of the 
State. The wholesale contract for the monopoly of the sale of 
opium and intoxicating drugs in BahAwalpur State is sold annually 
by nuctinn to the highest bidder, who may pay the contract money 
in quarterly instalments. No retail contracts are sold; the contract- 
ors always soil through their own retail agents. If the contractors 
purchase intoxicating drugs from the State ramfndarj, they are 
bound to sell them at not more than 4 times tho original price, but 
in tho COSO of drugs imported from British Districts and Aldlwa no 
such restriction is imposed. Retail shops cannot bo opened without 
tho previous sanction of tho Revenue Department. A list of tho 
places, 53 in number, where such shops are maintained will bo 
found in Table 41 B of Part B. Iho contract money for tho sale of 
opium and intoxicating drugs was Rs. 32,834 for each of tho years 
1900-01 and 1901-02; and Rs. 34,334 for each of tho rears 1902-03 
and 1903-04. Tho opium and drug contracts have* always been 
granted together; a shop licensed to sell tho one is also licensed to 
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CHAP, sell the other. Contracts for the sale of coimtty liquor and hemp 
drugs may be eold jointty, but contracts for European liquor ore 
Kiscella- generally giycn separately from these. The total amount of liquors 
Hmirae. kinds and intoxicating drags consumed in the year 1904-05 

is ^ven in Table 41 of Part B. ' 

stamp*. For postage stamps see chapter If, sec. G., (Postal Arrange- 

ments), Pnor to 1866 neither court-fee nor non-judicial stamps ■vrem 
in use in the State. All suits rroro instituted, all coi^laints wero 
made and all deeds urcro executed on plain paper. The enforce- 
ment in the State of the Court Fees Act (No. VII of 3 870), of the 
Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes and of the Indian Stamp Act 
(No. I of 1879) introduced court-fee and non-judicial stamps for the 
first time. Prior to 1901 court-fee adhesive stamps, manufactured _ 
to order in England, wore used and non-judicial stamps ivere made 
on paper manufactured in the Jail. The stamps, however, were often 
stolen and sold, and so impressed sheets were introduced in Jannaiy 
1901. These are used both as court-fee and non-judicial stamps, 
and the manufacture of emlwssed stamps has been done away 
with. The impressed stamps arc of 13 values : As. 1, 4, and 8, and 
Ha. 1, % 4, 5, 10^ 20, 80, 40, 50, and 100. The oifiy adhesive 
stamp now in use is the receipt stamp of one anna. All these 
are made in England accordi^ to re^niroments. Those stamps are 
sold by the Head Treasuiy OfB^ to licensed vendors, attached to the 
following courts • 

(1) Head Treasury OfBco, Doha- (7) Tobsil Khinpur. 

Tralpnr. 

(2) Chief Jadge’s Court „ (8J Tabail Sddiq&bdd. 

(3) District Judge’s Court „ (9) Tabsi) Abcaadpar lamjm. 

(4) TatisfiUiuchmabdd. (10) Talisil Nabr. 

(5) Tahafi Khairpur East. (!1) MuusiS’s Court, Allabdbdd. 

(6) Tahatl AJunadpur East. 

The vendors of these stamps are the foted^rs or agents of 
the head treasurer of Bahdwalpur; there are no private licensed 
stamp-vendors in the State. The income from the sale of stamps 
to the State for the last 5 years is given below : — ' . ' 


Years. 


’ 

‘ Ra. 

1900-01 ... 

... 

. ... ... 

... 89,217 

1901-02 ... 

... 


... i'8S,056 

1902-03 ... 

... 

' ... .J. 

... 1,00,182 

19Q3-Q4 


* 

^ ^”93,398 

' 1904-05 ... 

... 

. ' ... , . ... 

, ii '... ' 02,713 



CHAP. 

inj). 

Xiseella* 
neoQS , - 
Beyenue. 
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Before the establishment of the Agency the system of keeping 
accounts was highly defective, and entailed a great loss to the State, 
as is evident from the following paragraph in a note by Colonel 
Minchin : — 

''The Teyeane administration had been kept in the bands of Hindus 
who resided at Dunyaporin the Multan District, where they secretly 
remitted their ill-gotten gains. All these officials were connected by DepartmeBt). 
family ties and bound together hy their individual interest. All pay- 
ments into or from the State treasuries were made on separate orders on 
small scraps of paper, on the hack' of which payment was endorsed, 
kept distinct ; no general accounts were kept and as almost all payments 
were made partly in cash and partly in grain, and one order was made 
payable, purposely, from several treasories on the plea that it might not 
impoverish any one treasury too mncli, ^tbe intricacy of the accounts 
may he imagined : and the result was the enriching of the person who 

paid any portion of the order ‘‘ 

In'1867, therefore, Colonel Mincbin reformed the system of 
accounts and brought it into line with that obtaining in the Punjab 
Treasuries. A Head Treasury was established at Bahawalpur 
with a sub-treasury in each Tahsil and regular registers 
were kept in them. The Head Treasuiy was placed under the 
charge of a competent European officer in 1868, under whom it 
rem^ed till 1878, when a native official, named Diwan JatW Mai, 
succeeded him as Mushir-i-Mustanfi, or Accountant-General ; this 
official continued to be in charge till 1897 when his son, the present 
MusWr-i-Mustauff, succeeded him. The Head Treasury at Bahawal- 
pur is managed by a Treasurer (kazdnchi sadar). The Tahsfl sub- 
treasuries are branches of the Head Treasury, the siySha naviSf 
and foteddr of each being appointed by the Head Treasurer, 
and are supervised by the Tabsfidars, who aro Sub-Treasury 
Officers. All are under the management and supervision of tiio 
Musbfr-i-Mustaufi, assisted by a Chief Accountant, called Muhasib 
Ain , Annual budgets are prepared by the Mushfr-i-Mustauff and 
submitted through the Couocil to His Highness for sanction. 

Tho total State receipts and disbursements for 1904-05 were— 


QicfiFia. 

L&nd reT«D).o 

Foreitt ... 

ExcIm OB vriUt* and dro^ 

EUnps .. 

Law aod Joatica ... 

Polioe ... 

HajnatnUoa 

Edocation 

Uadleal .. ... .m 

Intemt oa O. T. Kot^ ... 
Vma 

UlmUtcaovt 

Amy 

rnlilio Werkt ... .M 
Uaalcipa) fond 


Ea. A. P. 
19.83.187 6 7 
1,C0,140 3 10 
68,976 0 0 
92.712 11 6 
68.167 14 7 
19,202 8 8 
9,614 11 0 
16.CC6 8 7 

31.700 10 0 
13.901 10 10 
1,99,733 II 10 
81,7CS 13 
87,001 8 
91,491 13 


... tS, 05.695 4 8 


PiasrsiEnari. 


ParMr I 

Laod rercaa* 
Foraslx .V. 
Treasury OSce ... 

Stamps 

Pott nCcea 

Dsrbir 3 

Law sod JaaUca ... 
Police ... 

Br^btraliCQ ... 

Eduralica 

Mcdiral 

RefoBda ... ... 

Pr«a ... 

UiscellaBeons 

PbILc Work# ... 

kSeei^{«l ... 

TcUl 


Bi. A. P. 
... 61,818 13 8 

... 1, *01.337 10 8 

.. 12.773 6 0 

... 16.963 6 O 

.. 7,216 12 9 

... 6,000 0 0 

... 9.37,256 4 6 

... 74,863 9 3 

... 1.45,742 11 10 

... 166 0 0 

... 31,474 6 S 

... 6.243 6 S 

... 7,643 11 2 

... 67.633 3 0 

^ lofico s c 

81.224 23 1 
— 8.03,170 15 7 

... 3^.851 8 11 

... 86.439 11 11 

... if.rr.cn t t 
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giAP. Prior to tho establishment of the British A^ncy tbo State 
_L ' . had-its o-wn coinage, copper, silver, and gold. Two I’npee'*, called 
Hiscella- Bahtlw^puri and Alimadpuri, worth annas' 12 and 10, respectively, 
British currency, were coined. Gold coins were struck % Ifnwab 
^ Muhammad Bahawal Klian IH only, and were of two sizes of which 
and'OTfoa^ ono sold at abont Bs. 16 and the other at about Bs. 52. Since 1865 
the State silver coins have not been minted, and the British coinage is 
now current in the State. Tho copper coin, still in use, is called a 
mkha paisaj and on ono side is ongrayed DdvnS’Snntr Bahdxcalpvr, 
and on the obverse date palms with a star and crescent. Two and a 
half ntH-o, paisas Die worth a quarter of an anna of British coin. 
Tho ni^r^ra paisa is minted by tho Bead Treasury, the number of 
coins issued varying from year to year according to the demand in 
the market. 

Forest Da. The Porest Department is in charge of an ofEcer called the 
psnraent Mulilamim’Jangldt (Uonservator) who acts under tho orders of the 
MusWr*i‘Ala. The establishment of the Porcst Department consists 
of 6 darogas, 12 jamadara and 67 watchmen, besides tho clerical 
Qinla under the Conservator. Ddrogai and jamaddrs in tho 
Mufaasil act under tho orders of the TahsQdSrs who aro also in 
charge of the forests in their ildqatt. For total annual expenditure 
of the forest establishment, see Chapter 11, Section C. 

8nyi. details of sajji (impure carbonate of soda) manufacture, see 

chapter I, A (pago 15). The income accruing to the State during 
the last 5 years was: 1900.01, Bb. 83,722; 190D02, Rs, 88,280; 
1902.03, Rs. 42,372; 1908.04 and 1904-05 each realized Rs. 45,223. 

tung The sale of leaves of fci/rfrar or other trees on the banks of 

Mugflciit. canals rcahsed the following income for tho last 5 years under 
the name of lung mugildn : — 1900-01, Rs. 2,708; 1901*02, 
Rs. 2,070; 1902-03, Rs, 4,506; 1903-04, Rs. 2,548 and 1904-05, 
Rs. 5,290. 

FaroU Jdi. XSndiQV farokhi jdiddd saricdn comes income realized from the 
dad *ariM. q£ gtato property ; such as nazitZ buildings, &c. On this head 
the State realized Rs. 12,189 in 1900-01 ; Rs. 22,852 in 1901-02; 
Rs. 9,170 in 1902-03; Rg. 12,566 in 1903-04 and Rs. 11,057 in 
1904-05. 

Ferry The total amount of income from the ferry contracts was 

couws. Rs. 12,747 in 1900.01 ; Rs. 12,855 in 1901*02; Rs. 13,153 in 

1902*03 ; Bs. 13,940 in 1903-04; and Rs. 13,456 in 1904-05. 

Fieiieiiea, The income derived from fisheries was Bs. 659 in 1900-01 ; 
Rs. 1,058 in 1901-02 ; Rs. 372 in 1902-03 ; Rs. 1,596 in 1903-04 
and Rs. 1,867 in 1904-05. 

Saleclldna Kdna reeds on the banks of canals are sold annually. Tho 
re*d». income under this head was Rs. 2,477 in 1900-01 ; Rs. 2,378 in 
1901-02; Rs. 2,502 in 1902-03; Rs. 1.838 in 1903-04 and 
Rs. ?,9b2 in 1904-05,. . 
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Other heads of misceUaneous revenue are Nalclilastdn (proceeds 
from date trees not given on lease at settlement), Kuldli (?n7op/j<ir, 
or nymphrca lotus, and sanghdm in lakes), and miscellaneous 
minor-heads. For total receipts and disbursements of land and ‘ 
miscellaneous revenue see Sadar Hisdb above. other revenne 


Section E.— Municipalities- 

A Municipal Committee was constituted at Bahawalpur for . Mnnicipaii- 
the first time in 1873-74 by Colonel Minchin, Political Agent, and state.”* 
several European and native officers were selected as members. 

The expenses on account of sanitation and conservancy were borne 
by the State Treasury dut ing the first few months. By the 6th 
of October, 187"^, regular municipalities on the models of those 
in the Punjab were established at Bah' * '' 

Ahmadpur, Khdnpur, and Ahmadpur i • - 

sub-municipalities). Members were se'iecieu iium among me omciais 
and the raises of these towns. A scale of octroi fees was intro- 
duced and the whole Municipal Department was placed under 
hlajor Beckett, Assistant Political Agent. In the sub-mumcipalitios 
the Tahsildars were made the Presidents of the Municipal Com- 
mittees. No actual Local Self-Government was introduced. The 
sub-municipalities were granted no powers to sanction any kinds of 
expenditure. Proposals for expenditure on conservancy and 
sanitation weie submitted to the head municipality, and the 
proposals of the latter were laid before the President for sanction. 

In 1879 when the British Agency was withdrawn a paid Vice- 
President was appointed at Bahjiwalpur to control the hend and 
sub-municipalities. Later on sub-municipalities woro established 
in 1888 at Khairpur, in 1897 at Minchionbiid, Allahabad, Gnrhi 
Ikhtiyar Khan and Naushabra, in 1902 at Basilpur and Quimpur, 
and in 1908 at Khan Bela, Uch, Gbaospur and Jaunpur. The 
Jilunicipal Committees are managed by tbo Mushir-i-Ala through a 
paid Vice-President of the Babawnlpur Municipality. The Vice- 
President has control over alt sub-municipalities, which submit 
their proposals to him. In the head Municipality and tho Bub- 
municipalitics members are always telocted by tho Vice-President 
for the former and the Tahsfldurs (who are Presidents or Mir 
MiyVisr* of the sub-municipalities) for the latter. Tho Nuib Tahsfl- 
diirs in tho Mufa«sil are AVib 3fir Majlises (or Vice-Presidents) of 
tho Eub-munlcipalitics. Tho proportion of Hindu and Musalman 
incinbcrs is about equal in almost all Municipal Committees. 

^lunicipal administration is conducted in accordance with a 
‘Municipal Ccxle * already referred to (Sec. B). Members of 
tho Municipal Committees have no jxiwers to sanction expendi- 
ture or Ui impose fines on the municipal establishment but lay 
thiir propolis before their Presidents for sanction. Tho executive 
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CHAP. 
Ill, E. 


Ha&icipali- 

ties. 

Tteir' con» 

Alonldpal 

Code, 


pOTfers o f ttA Vice-President of the Sadar Municipality over ali 
the municipalities are— 

(1) . Appointment and dismissal of municipal senrant' 

below the grade of Rs. 10 j 

(2) . It^iciion of fines up to Rs. 5 on defaulters selling 

articles of food at a higher rate than that fixed weekij 
by a sub-committco ; 

(3) . Issue of orders inflicting a penalty of 10 times the 

octroi due on detected smugglers ; 

(4) i Imposing of fines of one ,rupee on anyone disobey- 

ing bye-laws. 


Bis other functions are described in tbe Municipal Code. 
following statement shows the number of members, the municipal 
servants in each municipality and the total salaries of the latter : — 


Uanicipalilf. 

Kuttber et 
taentben. 

MnolelpaJ 

lemnts. 

Sa1cri«s 
ooatb of inosi 
efpft! eerrABtt 




24 

210 

1,902 

abinadpor ... 
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r 

37 

GhaMpnr ... 



8 


Jaunjnir 






por income and e:^enditure of each municipality see Table 46 
Part B. , - 

. Octreo is charged at fixed rates on imports only. The import 

Satfo Md of European liquors, intoxicating drugs (opium, bhang, choras, 
wpeadtuie. poppy-head), arms and ammunition is allowed only by spocial 
permit. Tho articles exempted _ from octroi are fodder for cattle, 
fuel, baked and unbaked bricks, indigo, sai'l-dna, gold, silver, but 
not gold and eilver leaf, precious stones, books, aerated waters, 
fowls, eggs, intoxicatiDg drugs, salt, horses, donkeys, camels, cows, 
buffaloes and milch rfieep. The octroi rates are generally regulated 
after the system practised in the Punjab. Com is charged at 
varying rates by sack, pack, load, cart-load and weight. On rice, 
ghi and butter, oil and tal-seeds, foreign fruits, tea, coal, soap, 
stone, shisbam timber, sulphur, country medicines and perfumes, 
leather and metal articles ; country fruits and tobacco, piece-goods, 
pciliVaiaa luid silks, ivory, <K)mbs and walking sticks ; sheep and 
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^ats and refined and unrefined sugar, molasses and vegetables, CHAP. 
Dctroi is paid at varying rates per cent, ad valorem. In all munir 
oipalities octroi collections are sold annually on contract by public Public 
auction by the Durbar ; the sale prices being subject to the sanction 
of the Namb. Municipal funds are, generally utilized in conser- Uonicip. i 
vancy and sanitation Tvorks and schemes, pavements of roads and expVn^tuM 
bdzdrs, streets, and other smaller thoroughfares, hospital buildings 
and for the maintenance of Municipal Police ; they are also utiHzed 
on occasions of emergency for famine "works and for distribution 
of medicines during the prevalence of epidemics, &c. 


Section F-— Public Works- 

The Public Works and Canal Departments were established Pobiio Works 
in 1867 by Major Minchin and were controlled by two British offi- 
cers, Messrs. Ueemm and Barns, till 1879. Since then they have 
been under different native officers. The head of the combined 
departments was first called the Mtish(r“i‘T<£m(rdt' 0 ’‘Anh<ir, and he 
exercised the powers of a Member of Council. The Public Works 
were placed in January, 1905, tmder a separate officer called 
the MusMr^UTdmirdt, whose functions at present ate the prepara* 
tion of estimates and plans for public bmldings, bridges and 
other works of a similar nature, and the general supervision of 
such works in the course of their execution and completion. 

The Canal Department was placed in charge of a separate officer 
called the Mufhir-i‘Anhdr, newly created. The 
Tdmirdt has power to sanction estimates for expenditure not 
exceeding Rs. 200 for any one work. Estimates above Ra. 200 
are submitted to the Nawab through the Muskir-t-Ala for 
sanction. In each Tahsll there is a mislri under the Tahslldar for 
making plans nnd estimates for the State buildings in the Tahsil 
and for superintending thoir construction, subject to the supervision 
of the Department. 'I'hero are a Workshop and an Ice Factory 
at BaMwalpur under the Department. In the Workshop, which 
is under a qualified mechanic, State as well as private orders 
for iron and other work are oxcented. The Ice factory, which 
was first started in 1883, has two ice machines. Ice is sold at one 
anna per sor. Under the Department are also two steamers, each 
with a barge attached, on the Sutl<^. One of these, call^ the 
“Princess,” wa^ purchased in 1893 for Rs. 1,15,000 nnd the 
other, called the “ Lawrence,” in 1891 for Rs. 59,000. The former 
raeasur-*e 102x26 and the latter 105x28 feet. Ihese steamers 
ar«» well equipped and furnished and are used by the Nawfib and 
visitors of aistinction for pleasure voyages when the river is in 
flood. They can steam up Iho river at 5 miles and down the river 
nt 20 mih*s an hour. 
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En month. In the distribution of wattJr the Mushir-i~ ^nlidr is 
assisted by the Naziras, who are Superintendents of irrigation and 
chief officers in charge of construction and excavation workB in 
the»r respective districts. There are also 17 zilndirs, 24 ddrogas, 
18 ndib ddrogas, 72 chaptasis, 264 mirdbs and 180 munsifs under 
the Department. To each big cannl is appointed a ziladdr who 
is assisted by a number of ddrogas and ndib ddrogas (usually from 
2 to 3 in number) and a suitable number of mirdhs and munsifs. 
The duties of the ziladdrs and the aubordinate staff are to carry 
out the annual clearance of silt from the beds of the canals and 
rajiaficfs and to distribute water aecoi ding to the warctSaTidi (turn 
by turn) system. In both these capacities the ziladdrs and the 
subordinate staff work under the supervision and guidance of the 
Nazim of the district. The munsifs are influential zaminddrs 
appointed t > assist the Canal Department. The system of appoint- 
ing munnfs was introduced in 1900 by Col. H. Grey, Superintend- 
ent of the Srat-, with a view to facilitate the State irrigation work 
and to euQourage the zaminddrs to learn execnfive work and be 
able to obtain nervicH in the Irrigation Department. The munsi/s 
are of four grades, and for their emoluments they receive remis- 
sions in ehher of 1, 1^ and 2 s6rs, respectively (see Irrigation 
Chapter II). 

The Engineering Branch, which is concerned with the esti- 
mates for and construction uf canals, regulators, &c., is manned by 
a Sub-Engineer, 8 Supervisors (one to Mch Niaiinat,) 2-> overseers 
and pub-overseers and a number of draughtsmen and estimators. 
The annual expenditure of the Canal Department in 1905 was: 
Department jnoper, R«>. 9,012; Enginoenng branch (Overseers, 
&c.) Bs. 6,04*'; ziladdrs and ddrogas Rs. 22,140; mirdhs Rs. 18,812, 

A Contour Branch was established in 1005 to survey the 
ChoHstnn tr.^cts in the Minchinabad Nizamat with a view to furnish 
contour data for the construction of now canals and nijbahas. It 
consists of 2 surveyors, 30 overseers and many menial servants. 
Its annual expenditure in 1905 amounted to Rs. 23,364. 

Section G-“Army. 

In former limes the military strength of the State consisted of 
(n) a certain uumbor of paid cavalry and infantry, which in times 
of peace wore made to net as escort of the Nnwiib and ns guards of 
toivns, forts, treasury and the palaces, but were led to the field when 
occasion nro<e ; and (6) the militia officered by Raises and Tuman> 
dirt of the State, for milifciiy service. The Raises and Tumanddrs 
hcldyi^i'r*, known ns heaz-i-Lashharx granted to them in considera- 
tion of such military help. In times of need, therefore, the Nawabs 
could not only utih«c the eorricos of their paid forces, bat coaid aUo 
muster a 1 irgo number of fighting men from among the poopl<». 
In the use of the sword and the gun the most skilful tribes were 
the Daddpotras Chindia, Khosa, Dashtj; Sharr, and JatoL The 
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carrying of arms by tb© people was not then prohibited. The forces 
numbenng over 10,000, winch Nawiib Muhammad Bahfiwal Khan, 
HI offered to the British Goremment and despatched to take part 
in the Multan campaign with the British troops, were raised 
in the manner indicated above. The Vtaluable services rendered 
by this force were rewarded by the Government in the form of a 
life pension of one lakh of rupees to the Nawab. ^ 1864 the paid 
forces consisted of 9 regimeuta with a strength of about 8,000. 

In 1H66, on the death of Nawfib Muhammad Bahdwal Khan IV, 
the British Agency, then established, began at once to place the 
military organization on a definite footing. The total military 
strength in 1870 was as under : — 

7^1 
306 
349. 
1,144 
167 


}. 


2. Statf* 


B«*Qrg*aiE. 

atloB 

the Britiih 
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UiUUvy 
ergui (ft ties 
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ralaef Kawib 
Sir 8 4<liq 
Un bft tnm ftd 
Khia IV. 


? Cavalry 
.,,4 Infantry 
^Artillery 

The total annual cost of the above was Ra. 2,09,750. In 1879 
the State Infantry was greatly reduced in number and converted 
Military Police. The State Cavalry was disbanded, a nnrobsr being 
incorporated with the Contingent Cavalry, and the rest discharg* 
ed OQ pension or gratuity, according to the length of their 
services. As regards the Artillery, the old native-znade 

brass guns, whioii were considered unsafe from age and use, were 
replaced by 6 pounder muzzle-loading brass guns obtained with 
the sanction of Government from the .^enal at Ferozepur. 

In Kovember 1879 His Highness ISTawab Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan IV was granted by the Government the full powers of a 
Ruling Chief, The military strength existing at the time was as 
stated below : — 

>• ;■ ;;; 

2. Artillery ... ... ... ... ... ... 76 

3- Military Police ... ... ... ... ... 262 

The annual cost was Rs. 1,46,777. In 1883-84 an addition to the 
force was made by the institution of a Military Band with a 
nmnerical strength of 44 officers and men. 

In 1888 His Highness Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan IV 

offered the resources of his State to the Government, for employment 
in the Imperial Service in the operations on the Frontier, and, with the 
approval of tl«e Government, re-organized the troops as follows : — 
Cavelry (2 Troops) ... .. 21 1 

* * ■ 300 


■ • 

1, Imperial Service 1 InfRotry 

(.Infantry for Dep6fc 

2. Artillery 

S. Band ... ... 

-f. Military Police 

The annual cost of this force Was Rs. 


J57 
78 
44 
260 

1,76,992. The 


Imperial' Service force was to be supervised by Inspecting Officers 
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deputed by tbe GoTernment, and tbe management conducted 
in accordance with the Standing Orders of the Military Department. 
In 1890, on the recommendation of Major Drummond the Cavalry 
was divided into three Troops as under 

Imperial Service |Troop ^ — ••• 

Orderly ... „ „ 8 75 

No alterations took place in the Infantry, the Artillery, and 
the Band. The Military Police was also divided into two paltam j 
No. 1 (156 strong), and No. 2, (112 strong) ; the former being 
stationed at Bah^walpur and the latter at Ahmadpur Bast. This 
organization lasted till December 1900, the annual expenditure 
being Rs. 2,47,201. 

On the commencement of the China War in 1 900 the Bahawal- 
pur State offered Government the service of its Imperial Service j 
Infantry for active service or for gairisou duty. The constitution i 
of the State forces, however, being such that no units wore suffi- J 
ciently largo forserrice, the offer could not be accepted. The Darbar i 
thereupon proposed that, as the smallness of the strength of the j 
Bahdwalpur Imperial Service Troops came in the way of their 
being accepted for active service, the Cavalry should be reduced, 
and the Infantry raised to a full battalion and, to make it still 
more useful, organized and trained as a battalion of Pioneers. In 
the meanwhile the Inspector*Goncral of Imperial Service Forces 
suggested that the organisation of a Camel Transport Corps would 
be more suited to the circomstauccs of the country and more sure of 
employment in lime of war. The suggestion was agreed to by tho 
Darbar, who framed their proposals rognrding it. Tho proposals were 
accepted by tho Government in detail, and the Camel Transport Corps 
organized on January Ist, 1901. Tho Imperial Service Cavalry and 
Infantry wore disbanded, a number of the men taken into the Camel 
Corps and tho rest discharged on gratuity or pension according to 
tho length of their sendee. The Camel Corps consists of— 

(A) Camel Transport or Baggage Corps— 

Commisslosed OiScers 4 

Kon-Cotnmissionc^ OlBecre ... ... ... 25 

Snia^rs ond boglcrs .. ... ... ... S2S 

Fohowora... ... ... ... ... ... 14 

Total 869 

Camels 070 

(B) Mounted Rifle Company or Mounted Escort— 

Commissioned OSeors 5 

Koa-Coamissioned OScers ... 20 

Bopoy* ^ ISC 

FoJbirera J8 


Be.orgABiz. 
ation is 1B88. 
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CHAP. The annual budget proTisiou for the mainleuanco of the Impe- 
rial Service Camel Corps is Bs. 2,00,000. The actual expenditure 

Army- for the year 1 904-5 was as noted below : — 

Iropeml Cost 
o{ Servioo 

Catoel Trans* Mounted Corps ... ... ... .. ... 45,330 

tott corp.. Baggage 1,15,037 

Pensions ... ... ... ... ... ... 2,393 

Rewards ... ' ... ... ... 772 

AUowancea, &c., 2,031 

Contingencies on account of buildings and 

anunumtion 11,766 

Hospital ... .. ... 11,629 

Tbtal 1,88,858 

Beeerre com* A reserved company consisting of 85 men and officers was 
pany medical formed in JunQ 19D4tomeot iho contingency of loss among tho 

Btran^atentB • . . t /.■. . .i_ <x l 

.sad oCeta of sepoys of the Baggage corps in a wav. in 1904 *(Jd it cost tne otato 
^rricBof the pg 9,753 out of the annual provision of Rs. I0»677 sanctioned for its 
maintenance. For the use of the Imperial Service troops a Hos- 
pital is maintained in the Cantouroont Linos. The total number of 
patients treated daring the year 1904-05 was 5,760, of which only 
658 were in-patients, the average dsily attendance of patients 
being 15*78. Camels and horses of the Imperial Seivice Corps are 
under the charge of four Veterinary Assistnnth appointed for the 
purpo&o. There has been no contagious or epidemic disease among 
camels since the establishmect of the Corps. In 1904 the Nawnb 
offered his Camel Corps for service with the Tibet Mission. The 
Government of India could not see their way to grant the request 
but thanked His Highness fortho offer. Early in 1905 the Bah4wal- 
pur Mounted Escort, with two selected troops of the Transport 
Corps, attended the Muzaffargarh Training camp and won the ap- 
probation of General Walter Kitchener, who in n letter to the 
Nawab acknowledged th«*ir good work. 

Military Besides the Imperial Service Camel Corps the following Mili- 

r^niarFor^ Bolico or Irregular Forces are maintained by the State : — 

Oncers oiiti tneii. 

fa) The NizdtD Regiment (oiganised in 1901) ... 492 

(hj Hia Bighness* Body-guard (Horsemen) 103 

(c) The Band ... ’ ; 42 

Regiment No. 3 167 

(ej The Palace Guard ... ' ... 68 

Total (103 mounted and 769 foot) ... ... 872 

TheNizftm Regiment, the Palace Guard and Regiment No. 8 guard 
the Treasuries, the Palaces and Offices. There are 25 sorvicoable g^ns 
in the State. Of these 17 aro with the Niz^m regiment, 3 with Regiment 
No. 3 (at Abmadpur) and 5 at Derawor. The total expenditure on all 
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these forces for. the. year 1904*05 was: — Niznm ^Rpgiment, chap. 
Rs. 52,015; Body Guard, Rs. 31,230 ; Band, Rs. 7,522 ; Re dment 
No. 8, Es. 14,537 ; Palace Guard, Rs. 5,309. Total Rs. 1,10,615. ' Army. 
There is a separate dispensary for the Irregular Forces. During Miiitarj 
1904-05 the.total number of patients treated in the dispensary was or ir. 
11,121, of which 585 were inpatients. regular Force, 

Both regular and irregular forces are under the lIushir-i-Fauj UniBir-i- 
(Commander-in-chief). The total expenditure on the establishment 
of the Miishir-i-Fauj (including the Commander-in-Chief’s emolu- 
ments) amounted in the year 1904-05 to Rs. 6,559. The total ex- 
penditure for the year 1904-05 on all the military forces (including ' 
the establishment of the Mushir-i-Fauj) was Rs. 3,13,786-6-0, 

The British forces that accompanied Shah Shdja to reinstate The First 
him on the throne of Kabul, passed on their way through 
Bahawalpnr territory.* In connection with this march, Nawab 
Bahawal Khan' III rendered such valuaBle services in supplying 
provisions, boats and camels, and in preparing a military road, that 
he was rewarded by the grant of Bhung and Kot Sabal (which now 
form part of the Bahawalpnr State) inlS42. In 184S, Nawab TbeUoiUo 
Muhammad Babdwal Kh^n III despatched a force of 10,6Ui) men to 
fight in co-operation with the British forces under Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes and General Cortland. The Bahiwalpur troops successfully 
fought against the forces of Diwdn Miil R6] at Sadosam and Kaneri 
and took a brilliant part in the siege of Multan. After the conquest 
of Multen the Nnw6b was granted a life pension of one lakh of ru- 
pees. The first nows of the Mutiny reached HnbawHlpur on the ThcindUn 
3lBt of May 1857. Nawab Fatteh Khan received a letter from 
Mr. Oliver, Superintendent of Sirsa, requinng him to despatch all ’ 
the troops forming the garrison of Bahawnlgarh to Bangla Fazilka 
So ns to be available for service m case of need. This s'lmmons was 
complied with. Subsequent to this n letter was received from Sir 
John Lawrence intimating the requisition of 500 Cavalry and 600 
Infantry. Besides these two detachments, an additional* force of 
8,000 men was also sent to Sirsa nnd remained posted there 
till the 16th of April 1858. On© hundred Cavalry and 356 second 
Infantrj’ were sent on service in connection with the Kabul Cam- 
paign under the command of Major S. Hecb-tt, Assistant Political 
Agent and Sunerintendent. In recognition of the a d ivud-rt^d 
by the St.ate, Naw^b Siidiq Muhammad Khan IV w»s created a 
Q. C. S. 1. on the 25th of January 1882. The s.-Mirrs al-o 
rocoived the campaign medal. In January 1900 an effrr imde to ncr»*i for 
Qovemm-nt by the Bah^walpur D.irbir of a gift if 20 Lor-'cs 
with equipment for use in the ^^o^th African War was accepted. 
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cHA|. Section H— Police and Jails- 

'Qll^nd Before iSGGthpro vras no Police Depavtinent intlie State. 

Jails. The functions of a Police officer (in addition to those of a Wagis- 

'I , j trate) ivore exorcised hy the Kohcdl. There -vrere only three 

A'otiydiis, located respectively at Khairpuv, Bahwalpnr and 
. , pur. In other tmcns and the inufassil the same functions were 
exercised by the Kdrddrfi' and their A’iftft*. A regular Police 
Department i^as first called into existence by Colonel Minchin in 
1867, \rlieu Police stations \rero opened at Balidtrolpar, Sadiqpur, 
Khaivpur, Uahnivalgarh, Ahmndpur East, Uch, Allahtibad, Khtinpur, 
Shidaid, vjTaushtthra (Uahimy^r Khun), Ahrandpur Lamma, and 
Kot Sabzal. Tivo Intspeclors of Police ‘vrore also appointed to 
Buperyise and direct tho working of the Police stations. At present 
there are 80 Police stations or Tlidnai and 15 Police posts, as 
detailed below : — 


Kixitntt. 


MioeWivjatd 




rolir^ •l&Uoo (Ihink) 


1. MeL«9dg«n| . ... 

2 Mipchinikbid 
9 Chi«ekfk ... 

4 Sidiqpctr ... 

A fthabr mrtA . 
e UliHpnr 

7. Mnrm 

8. 

0 KbHMpti, 

to Chnktft 

11 itaujsarh 

12 B»t>»walptir Oily .. 
IS Rohivnlpur B^rdni 
14. Bahawalpur C&mp 
li 

to Xlmadput- UnBt 


W. CUiTkoll 

18 Ocb 

I'* fi^tb rbanftl . 

20 AUahiMO 

21. Kbanbata 
22 BakLA Liian 
23. RbAapur 

114 ’ bhan'puF ' ' ‘.‘• 

2b. .1. 

26 rsUragarh 

S7. KbbtbabTik .. 1 . 

28 AbSapur 

29. Ab«>aap«( Lktanta 


C%hi«a>nsg«r. 

Rori I , , 

Munvr»\(, Uititt Jbtdv. 
Qijmpnj, 

nirgarh. 

ThAOb. 

Ootb XAr Mob*/aco*a. 


Samaxua 


ilttbimVpor, Dwa M®* 
bint, and Oeri’'’«i‘ 
Fort - 


... Tntar.ltt S'tihBrain4d ?•* 

oih. 

J»nnpor,t3ida*rwil» 

Cbhatieli. 

Shidanf. 

... JbOT^n. 

Gnrhi JkhOjar Kb»“ 

\ WihfCidafi. 

.' ChiclitinAnd Gbl»ip®r 

>; Siiknp’at, ^-MdAtgnrb *0® 

Shshgsrh 

... T*jB*rh,P<ilW Shib, aod 
Adamwalf. 

. Rbar{nb . , _ 

Moli-imiaadpar, Garbi «»• 


SO 

u 

*2. 


Bbwtg 

Kot Sabzs) 
Ucibka 


UbiowtK, BahiwlbW 
and KilewiU. 

Sinjarpur and Dbandi. 
Chafe Jlfar Shih, Chak 
Unoder. 
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The jurisdiction of each Thdna is clearly defined. There are 
cattle pounds at each Thdna and outpost. 

In each Police Station there is a Deputy Inspector, a Sergeant, 
Ist grade, or 2nd grade, or one of each grade and a Muliarrir-Soi- 
geant. The number of constables wries from C to 1 2 according to the 
requirements of the ildqa. In each Police post there are generally 
a Sergeant, 2rid grade, to from 2 to 4 constables. In each Niz^imat 
there is an Inspector of Police who supeiTises the work of the 
subordinate Police Stations and also investigates important Criminal 
cases in his t7ctf/a. (Jp to the end of 1904 the Police Department 
was under the Darbiir through tho Talisfldars, who were also 
District Superintendents of Police in tiie>r Tahsfls. But in January 
1905 the entire Police force was placed under a Superintendent 
of Police whereby a new appointment was created. The Superin- 
tendeot of Police has the power to appoint and dismiss Pnlico 
employes drawing Rs. 15 per roensom or less. All other Police 
employes are to be appointed and clismis'cd by the MusUir-i-Ala 
in his capacity as Inspector-General of Police in the State. 

The total strength of the Civil Police itt the close of the year 
1901-05 was 540 (inon and officers), detailed asunder: — 


District Su()erintendenfc of Police 


1 

Inspectors 


3 

Deputy laspectors 


31 

SergenatB, Ut grade 

. 

JO 

Muharrir-Sergeants 


31 

Assistant MuharnrS 


2 

Sergeants, 2nd grade 


23 

Trackers (Surdgts) 


34 

Lance- Oafadars 


2 

Came! riders (Shutr eowirs) 


47 

Constables 


.. 342 


Total 

540 


Tlio total expenditure on Police for 1904*05 was Ci,440 to«»i 
nippc?, of which Us. 8,730 was met from .Municipal funds to e*f*"'**‘ 3»*- 
luftintain 116 JIunicipal Police in the Mumcijial Towns. 

A Police Training School was ojkencd at Bahawalpur in 1904 rei.«T»n6. 
to tram the whole l»ody rf Police in a couiso of physical cxcrci'c 
narado drill, rifle and sword cxcrchc; and general pol co duties. 

Deputy Inspectors and other subordinate officers and constable*; to 
Ibo number of about 40 at n time are put througli (hi-; school 
for n term of training of four months. A I'lvoia! Drill ln‘-tructor 
(a seh'Ctod intViUry jK-n-Ioner of Governmenl) teacLe?dnll and ether 
exercise?, and the Deputy Inspector in chargoof the line* in'-truet*; 


CHAP 
III, H. 


Police aad 
.Tails. 


Snpetris 


Total 

■treoglb. 
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CHAP, inlftwand geaernl police -wrork, ,Evory fourth month regolar ex- 
IT’ rviuinations are held. The successful constables on return to their 
PoUceaji4 T/ia»irt receive an increase of p-«y of from 1 to 2 rupees a mouth. 

Jails. ijjjQ gchool has up to now pa^ed over 250 m»‘n, including constables 
and officers, and will bo mamUined ior two years more by which 
time it is estimated that the whole of the present force will have 
been trained. 

Offeuces Under the game laws of the State are cognizable by 
roUt^™* the police. No person, except by the special permission of tho 
Nawiib, is allowed a hcenso to kill game. Persons keeping arms 
whether with or without license, are only allowed to keep o5 wild 
animals from their fields by firing blank charges. Tbo police are 
ordered to keep a strict surveillance over all persons having arms. 
The big Itfn'ses and State officials drawing Rs. 100 a month and up- 
wards are allowed to keep efertain kinds of arms without license, but 
all other pay the usual hcense fee of b annas. The number of arms 
held on license in 1004 was; — 

Hi^cs. PWoti. SviOfis. 

151 B 62 

Ciiminiii A permanent office of criminal identification by the anthro- 

Henttfication. pomotno System is maintained under the Superintendent, 
i'he woik IS being done satisfactorily and an Inspector 
J'liiUour fiom time to time visits Bahawalpur to assist the 
Superintendent in the matter. 

relic# Cen. Polico officers of the State and cf the adjoining districts of 
fereneea. hUlUau, hluzaffavgarh and Deni GhnziKhan used to meet at irregu* 
lar intervals to consider measures of mutual co-operation in the sup- 
pi ession of crime committed on tho border. In December 1904 the 
•Superintendents of Police of the distnets above mentioned held 
a conference :it Bahawalpur with the Foreign Minister, in which the 
co-operative rules obtniuing ji> British districts of the Punjab were 
adopted by the State, and it was arT.anged that the^Superintondenta 
of Police of the British distnets should meet and confer with tho 
State Superintendent at fixed intervals. These mles have been sent 
to the Punjab Government for sanction. 

OuniBBi Prior to October 1904 no criminal tribe was proclaimed in the 

Tribti. State, but Sections 1 to 23 of the'' Criminal Tribea Act has now 
been adopted and the Dashtis and Bhalkas (a Baloch sept in ^0 
Lammal have been proclaimed under it. Sahnsis and Bawarias 
from tne Punjab Districts who are found in the MinchinabSd 
Tahsil to the number of over 2,000, are also proclaimed. 
CoTtam Nomad tribes such as Ghadflas, Bhedghutts, Labanas 
and Gilails every now and then enter the State, but they are 
driven away to tho adjacent parts of the Punjab or Bikdcer. 
Hamis of Ludhiana District also contrive to enter the State, 
they never do so openly, as, if detected, they are required lo give 
security for g ood behavionr. 
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Jail System, 1_Paet‘A. 

BetTreen 1866 and 1870 the Stale had several jails including .CSA^. 
a central jail at Bnha-walpur, and local jails at Minchinabad, Khan- ^^L?‘ 
pur, Goth Bajan and Naushahra, with also a permanent extra-mural rolice’ani 
gang in huts. In 1870, however, the local jails were abolished 
and the central jail at Bahawalpur was made the sole jail of the Tte central 
State. Gangs in huts are still maintmned, when necessary, outside * 
this jail. The jail contains accommodation for 2,000 prisoners, 
with Separate wards for males and females, 'fhe jail buildings 
also include office rooms, factories, workshops, stort s and a hospital, 
liife prisoners have separate cells and are strictly guarded. 

The jail population at the close of 1903-04 was : — 


Imprisoned for lets then one jeer 800 

„ from 1 to 3 years ... ... .. 301 

• ,1 „ 3 to 5 years ... ... 60 

II „ 5 to 10 years 62 

,1 for more than 10 and lees th&n 20 years ... ... ... 5 

„ „ 20 years ... ... ... ... ... ... 38 

II II 25 years 14 


The prisoners sentenced to 20 and 25 years are life prisoners 
whose terms have been reduced‘to these periods under the Marto 
Byetem. Of the 1,488 convicts admitted in 1903 to 1904 two were 
aged from 10 to 20 years, and 147 from 20 to 80, the rest being 
over 80. * 

The diet for all prisoners is as follows : — A healthy male pri- w,t. 
soner gels in summor, flour, 12 ehhaldhs, salt, 8 tndshas, chillies, 3 
md$hat, and either pulses, 8 chhaldks or curds, 2 chhntdks or vege- 
tables, 8 ehhatdhs in rotation on different days. In -winter two 
chhatdks of meat are given once weekly instead of curds, and fuel is 
allowed at ter per prisoner per day. Two chhatdki of parched 
gram are given to every prisoner on hard labour. A female prisoner 
in summer and winter gets 10 ehhatdks of flour. A sick male or 
temnlo priaonor is dieted according to the recommendation of the 
Medical Officer. The average daily cost of a prisoner’s diet is 
1 anna 6 pies. The Superintendent and the jailor examine the food 
before it is given to the prisoners. 

Clothing smted to the seasons i% given to each prisoner, a^iktej. 
comprising in all a hirla or shirt, cap, two faA-tonrfs and two 
wooUen blankets, with mats for bed^ng. 

The Marks System was introduced into the Central Jail in 
1901. In 1903 to 1904, 250 prisoners received rpmisgjnns under 
the Marks System, the largest remi'sien being 80 d.iys. The Marks 
System has considerably improved the general conduct of the 
prisoner?!. Rule? for the furreillanco of conditionally released 
prifousrt were also introduced in 1902. On special occasions snch 
as the two Ids, the (birthday of the ruling cLjcf), ic., 

tuch* prisoners as h&vs then terms remaining tr« released. 
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CHAP. Prisoners sentenced to less than 2 years’ imprisonment are 

employed on extra-mnral labour, under proper escort, Trhile 
, Police und those with longer terms work inside the jail. The former' are 
employed in the workshops, on public buildings and canal excaya* 

Labour, tious near BahawalpuP Or as piuL-hn coolies in the State offices in 
. summer, and payment is made to the .Jail Decartment at the rate 
of Rs. 5 a month for each prisoner. Such prisoners are not allowed 
to remain outside the jail at night except when alatge gang is sent 
to a distant place undM* suitable escort. Prisonci's worlnng inside 
the Jail are employed on manufactures, such *as paper, carpels or 
^Jlins (of wool, cotton or nfc), country cloth, towels, dotahti^, chairs, 
newdr, fans, mattresses, shoes, entfrs, d'trfjj, khes, ropes' and string3, 
baskets, mr»a/-thread, &c. TJnskillod conTicts are employed on 
rough labour, such as cooking, plastering the jail wards and streets 
•with mud, dra-wing -water, grinding com, &c. (n 1904 experiments - 
in making rugs and carpets of ak floss were successfully carried out 
and the manufacture is yielding good results. A cheap Wnd of coun* 
try paper has also been successfully made from paddy-stalks. The 
manufacture of wooll**n blankets for the prisoners’ use has been 
started and is expected to proTo useful. 'I he Jail manufactures are 
disposed of in the jail, or nro sent to the rahafld^rs to bo sold 
locally. Se-venty-six per cent, of tho prisoners were employed in 
190S-04-, 24 por cen'. being unemployed owing to sickness, &c. 
The health of the prisoners is generally satisfactory j of 1,976 
cases treated in the hospital m 190B-04, only 41 patients died. The 
jail hospital is ■visited daiW by the State hledical Officer or by the 
Assistant Surgeon of the Civil Hospital. 

*«raenf. A garden surrounds the jail and is kept up by convict labour; the 
income, which m 1903-04 was Rs. 1,112, is cred-ited to jail receipts." 

lucomsMid The following table gives the income and expenditure of the 
Xipendiknre. jafl for the 10 years ending with 1903 : — 


Year 

Nanjber ot 
priflOBors. 

Income. 

Erpendilurfl. 

• 

,581 

955 

10,037 

' 22;563 

Ifl'JS ... . ... 

1,221 

9,396 

, . 25,253 

... . . 

898 

11,876 

31,019 

19iS7 ... ... ... ... ... 

865 

9,049 

31,972 


1,414 

6,694 

28,930 

1899 ... ... ... ... 

3,134 

8,967 

28,710 

T900 ... .. ... ... 

1,618 

11,831 

38,637 

1901 

1,101 

19,598 

30,803 

1902 

1,169 

20,732 

29,542 

1903 

1.489 

20,903 

. 1 34.975 


AU the filembers of Council, the Medical Officer and Bis* 
triot Judge, Bahawalpur, are ez-o^cto Jail inspectors. 
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The establisliment of the jail consists of a Superintendent, a CHAP. 
Jailor and 103 subordinates, receiving salaries amounting to 
Bs. 10,824 per annum. Hdaeatlon 

The jail di'^pensniT, established in 1866 has an 'establishment Literacy, 
of a Hospital Assistant and a Compounder. Bazar medicines jtn et. 
are provided at a cost of Bs. 7 a month ; if more is required, the 
Hospital Assistant obtains -sanction from the Medical Officer, but diipen. 
the entire expenditure under this head is charged to the jail, nf)t ^ 

the Medical Department. The Medic.al Department only provide.^ 
the jail dispensary with European medicines and instruments as 
required. 'I’he diseases most fatal to prisoners during the last 5 
years were pneumonia and dysentery. 

Section Education and Literacy. 

The marginal statement shows the number of persons, educated notoW et 
and under instruction, of both 
sexes, in each 1 0,000 of the popula- *“*' 
tion. Tlie inhabitants of the State 
generally and the .Mubammad.ins 
particularly care little for the 
education imparted, a.nd students 
from other places reap most benefit from tbn State schools. 

Hindu boys living in the State form the majority of tlnso who 
receive educ.ation in the Jliddle and High tchooK and the Cnll»*go. 

The number of Jluharamadan boy.s receiving education in the scliools 
is comparatively very fmali. In oider to encourage education, 
rules regulating employment m the Babawalpur SUito were in 
1699 brought into force by the Council Avith effect from Jatut.ar)' Ist, 

1900. The object of tho*«o rules »« toensaro that qualified natives 
of the State should in the future be available as candidates for 
office. 

Tlio State has from time to time produced men learned in ttitMUr*. 
Arabic and Persian literature, wbobare be«*n prominent a* teaclicr^, 
but it Las produced few original writers. Hie noteworthy 

author of Balriwalpur was ^lauM Miibammad Az.am, Qnm'«ht 
Ha«b.amf, whose »iom «/r ptumr wn.s .4r.am. and who was tin* 
hiptorian of Nnwitb ^luhnmmad Bahriwal Kbdn II. He was enidito 
in logic and the fuudamcnt.nls of reHpon and htorature, and lua 
worhs, which are highly c'tcemeil, witc the Jair.fAar.i. ilf.j.fr.g, a 
history of the nilo!-s of B.alriw.a!pnr in Por»ian, th" lhtrin-A:ar> 
a volnminons l>x>h not yet printed, the a pan^prric 
of the Prviphel in ror«ijin and in the BaMwalnurfdiaWt, which 
hn« n*.ached scvoml editions and is widely rcaa, and lhe.S’»7.t<^r/T 
in B.ah5w:dpur5, which i« also very well known R-sMca the 
nb we, he wrote Pwi'nd P.td’ (<ermons in Arabic) which are 
still recited in the mo'ques. Another author worthr of cote 
was the late Mvalvi Al>3ul Majid Ghaurf, who wreto ro'me i»eTrsty 


Fenooa «dnc»t«d aod osder Proportion 
JaitrneUtin. per 10,000 

M.I.. ■ fEdacated 279 5 

‘ ( S«>caiTiD(; edaoation 94 


fEdoeated, 
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csu. iTeaUsea m ATab\c on various svib^ccts toTratda iho closo oi tKa 

4L?' 13th centnry Hijra. Bat, though born in Bahan'alpnr, ho received 
Efiocation his education at Tonk and in Arabia and passed the greater 
LltSicy. Tonk where he wrote hia works. Hence he is 

called the Pfl^t'fjm^pHri-TonK S/wsaTiatY (author). Bahawalpur has 
utprsisr^. produced poets vvho have written verses find hafis in the 
local dialects. Some of these are: — (1) Soifal Shah, who flourished 
in. the reign of Nawab Muhammad Babawal Kbnn III, and wrote 
a book of interesting ballads and Mfis, which is called the 
^ot/ah (2) SayyidMiran Shahof Bahawalptir nlsowrote I-a/Ts. His 
poems are printed and are widely recited. (3) Khwaja Ghniam 
Farid, the late saijdda-nashxn of CMchrsn, wrote eloquent kdfis, 
which aro very popular both in tho TJbha and the Lammn as well 
as in the Multan, Muzaffai^rh and Dera GhSzf Kirin Districts 
and in Sindh, -^hey are recited at meetings of tho Suffs. 

Script!. Urdu is used generally by educated people and works composed 

in the local dialects, such as the S}h~harf(s, &c., are also written in 
the Urdu character. In short, Muhammadans, whether they use 
the Urdu language or a local dialect, such as Sindhi, Bahawalpuri 
or Jatki, generally write in Urdn characters. Kirdrs mainly use 
the following scripts : — (I) the Shude Akhhhar, and its variadfonn 
called (also known aw the K'throri Ahhkhdr). This script 
is used by sdhukirs or moneydenriers. (2) the ShkirpHri or Sindhi 
Akhkhar, usually used by Sindbl Arorfis, who are now becoming 
influential in the State. (4) the Satafnin or ZIulidni, which is 
more especially used by the Khatrfr and Kinirs of the Ubha. (5) 
the Mdricdri or Bhdbri Akhkhar^ generally used by the Bhdbrds in 
the State. (6) the Shdsiari Akhkhar^ which is used by Brahmans 
and Hindu goldsmiths. (7) tho Qujrdti Akhkhai\ which is used by 
natives of Sbikarpnr settled in the State and by Kirara who trade 
with Bombay, Karachi or Guzarat. (8) Onrmuk}», used by Sikhs 
and by the pty’dri* of the d/jammsairfs and Hindu temples, is tend- 
ing to spread in tho State. Some of the women of Kirar families 
also know Gttmu^r/ri, (9) irondr, used by Punjab traders living in 
the State. (10) A'ag’rior htiUi (naked) skastnn^ used by the Kirafs 
of the XJbha. (11) Tdkri^ a character used in villages of the 
Dbha. 1 1 18 so rude and unmethodical that a Kirar on seeing 
counterfeit accounta will say, tdfcii' hand phtn dyd he, * he has kept 
accounts in idkrt ’. Besides these there are, very many kinds of 
kdrakki used in various parts of tlie State, and it is commonly said 
that' tho Karakki changes every twelve miles. It would be no 
exaggeration, to say that in Bahawolpur a different script is used > 
in every village, ^e Karakki used in one village can only be 
understood by its inhabitants and even they are often puzzled by 
their own writing. The courts consequently experience much 
difficulty in scrutinizing the Kirars' 6a7its or account books. 
Some forms of the Karakki used in villages are so very vague 
and iUegihle that tho word mahmdn (month),' for instauca, will 
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appear as mahman, mckmdn, rndnidnt mammati, mam, mm, mum, CHAP. 
mem, m m, inum, etc. • Hi. ! • 

Before the es-tubhshment of the Ag«'ncy, the only schools in 
the State rrere a few madrassas in which Theology, Arabic Gram- Literacy, 
maraud Persian alone were taught. These were maintained from Dereiopment 
the public reT.nups. In l^^jb ATajoi* Aliiichin established J8 of edocation. 
Pi-imaiy Schools, and in 1671 a Noi*mal School for the training of 
teachei*s. The number of Primaiy Schools gradually increased . 
till it rose to 35 at th^ clo'O of the Agency in 1879. 'I'he only 
Anglo-Vernacular Jrohool teaching up U> the Middle Standard was 
the Mission School, established in lS67-8by the Church Missionary 
Society of Multan, to which a graut-in-aid of Us. 250 per month 
Wii-5 given by tho State. Early in 1882 the Normal School was 
converted into an Anglo-Veniaeular High school, consisting only of • 
two cl isses without a sub-department and call, d the Bgeiton High 
School. An Oriental d. partmeut was also added to prepare scholars 
for the Oriental Faculty examinations of the Punjab University. 

Jfi 1883 tbo Oriental department was converted into a Veniacular 
High School with a aub«dopartraent of tho Vernacular Middle 
Standard. Anot’ ‘ ’ •” ’ •»»'«<?.* ‘•■'diq 

School, was stai . • • , • of 

Baluiwalpur by ' ; ' . ato 

school. In 1880 Vernacular Middle scliools were stirtod at Rahim- 
yar Khiin and Minohiimbitd ; tho latter, though at pisl supported 
by subscription raised locally, was subsequently, on its conversion 
into an Anglo-Vcrnacular Scliool in 1887, raauitamcil by the Edu- 
cation Dopartnicut. In 1880 the Egerlon High School was raised 
to tho status of a College teaching up to tho First Aits Standard, 
and in May 1 892 it was convcited into a full College teaching up to 
the ll.ichc’lor of Arts M.indarxl. This provision of higher education 
g.iiiiLHl at the expense of Primary and Sccond.iry Schools which 
weir* htjuted to act aa feedois to the College. The College con- 
sumed muie than J of the education prevision, had moiti scholar- 
ship'! to award tli.m the iiumlier ef schol.irs on tho rolls, and only 
p.isj-cd d imlivcs of B.ihiwalpur in the First Arts Examination in 
lo yoiii>, tho average cost per pupil being ns high as Rs. 507, 
or It.s. Olitmoiv th.m the avcr.igc cost of educ.itiug a student in 
an Alts College in the I*unjab. In lyUO, therefore, this anomalous 
stile of things was refenvii to Dr Sime, Director of Ihihlic Instruc- 
tion, Pnnjali, with the rc^ull that the H.ichelor of Arts classes were 
alK)U-»lud and the retivnchments made in the College expenditure 
wore utillred for the iniprovt-racnl of secondatr education. Pro- 
vision MU'* abo in:id.» to awanl «chol.\r«hip< to natiws of the f'tato 
reading in Mkldlc Seh-c!'*. 

7110 1x100.111011:11 ia^titutiou'. at the clo^e of the year 100t-0"> 
wru' the S.n.i<j.Kgerton Cvllegt* teaching up lo the Fir>t Artx 
.Standard, the S-.ditj.Egvrton HisjU SclHxd (both at Bahnwalitur), 9 
Anglo-Vernaculivr Middiv S^*hool' (moluiixng ihe Church Mhiiorarv 
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CHAr. Societj Soiool at Baliawalpur) and 35 Primaiy Schools. Seven 
Middle Schools arolocatedatBahaTvalpur,tvroKliiinpm‘,Hinchinabad, 
Education Ahmadpur East, ^impnr and Ralnmyar Khan. Early in 1906 two 
liferLy. Middle schools tvero opened at Allahabad and Ahmadpur Lamma. 

, . There are also seven Theological Arabic Schools, at Bahaa-alpur, 

iosttlSM.** Ahmadpur, Chachnin, Kliairpur, Q-'iimpur, Chishtan, and Phogan. 

They •wore formerly maintained by. the Tasrifdf depannent, but in 
1900 their expenditure vas included in the State educational 
budget. The head teacher of the Bnhnwalpur Theolo^cal School is 
also Inspector of Theological schools, all of which he visits once a 
year. Tho curriculum of the-^e schools consists of the study of the 
ffcdis (traditions of tho Prophet), the commentaries (Taf^tT), 
Theology {Diniydt) and grammar {^(irf-o-noltv). Religious education 
is also iinpatiedhy tho mtillos in many of the mosques thraughoui 
•the State, but it is generally of an infonor description. 


1 n c o m Tbo following statement gives tho total educational expendi- 

ard^VioUr turc, the number of scholars nnder insti-uction in the various depart- 
ments,thoamount of scholarships awarded and tho income realized 
from fees for tho year 1904-05 : ~ 


D«pari 82 e 8 t. 

Scholars. j 

Total. 

1 Scbolaf. j 
ai>fr>. 1 

! 1 

L'spendi* 

1 iBOome 
trem 

^ Fees. 

Gollei;:« .•• ... 

School ... .. 

Mtdi^le u. ... 

Frin&ty 

Theological 

i ^ tlnhaiDiBa’ 

, Btndna. dans. 

1 

; 22 to 

1 40C 520 

> 2C0 830 

16* 

0 

32 

i.oie 

1,165 

1 

1 

} 

1 

‘i'.lST 1 

62S0 

n.tss 

5,1 3 
2.633 

1 3C9 

J 1,210 


The total annual budget provision for 1904-05 for education was 
Its. 33,248, which included the annual grants-in-aid of Rs. 1,200 
to the Church Missionary SociHy School and an equal grant to the 
Punjab University. Ko fees aro levied from scholars in Primary 
and Theological Schools, and the rates of fees charged for attending 
Middle schools, the High School and the College are very low. 


Tho Education department is under tho A/tiaAir-i-Tumirdt 
as HoBorary Director of Public Instruction. There is also under hhn 
an Inspector of Schools, who visits Primary and ^liddle schools 
three times a year. Tbo aided Mission School of Bahawalpuris 
also open to his inspection. With a view to improving the 
efficiency of the College and High School departments Colonel 
Grey, Superintendent, arranged with the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Punjab, for the inspection by the Inspector of Schools, Multan 
Circle, who accordingly visits both of these departments yearly. 

Since 1882 tho State lias given an annual grant of Rs. 1,200 
to the Punjab University. In 1870 and 1873 it also sub* 
scribed Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 25,000, respectively, for the erection 
of the Senate Hall. In 1886 it contributed Rs. 25,000 to the 
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funds of the Aitchison Chiefs* College’ I^ihoro. In 1882 the CHAP* 
NaTrab agreed to give Rs. 200 per mensem to the Anjuman- 
Mslamiaat Amritsar, Rs. 240 to the Mazjihir-uI-UJum, Saharanpur, £dncation 
and a grant of Bs- 2,000 to the Anjnman-i-Islamia at Lahore. In i,i^cy. 
1893-94 he established 10 scholai'ships of Rs. 5 per mensora each 
(called Lansdonvue-Baha^alpur scholarships) io the Anjuman- grantr"””* 
i-Himayet-i-Ialam at Lahore. The Arabic school of the Anjuman 
Nomaniii, Lahore, also receives an annual grant of Rs. 600. 

The grant to the Mission school at Bahawalpur has already been 
mentioned. 

For statistics of Education and Literacy see Tables 50, 51 stiiiiUcs 
and 52, Part B. 

The Nairnb in 1902 established an orphanage at Bah4iralpur 
for the maintenance of State orphans. The number of orphans 
maintained is never allowed to exceed 30 and their entire expenses 
are met from His Highness’ privatopursc. They are educated in the 
Sadiq school and, as boaredrs of the orphanage, they are kept under 
the supervision of a Manager whoso services woro secured from 
the Educatioa Department, Punjab. 

His Highness contemplates opening alargo Boarding House, to Doirdine 
bo provided with a supervising staff, at Babitwalpur, for the con- 
venionco of the sons of the Patses and high oiBcials, residing 
outside Bahitwalpup. The construction of this Boarding House is 
shortly to be taken in hand. At present ono of the guest-houses 
is sot apart for the boarders. 

The S.idiq-ul-Anwar Press, csUblishcd in 186G by Major Th« sttt# 
Minchin, originally pos*‘csscd both Vorn.acular and English presses, ^''‘*** 

Imt in 1879 the latter were nboli«hod. A weekly newspaper 
called the SiUliq-ul-AkhUtr has boon published by the pro«3 since its 
creation. It is divided into three jKirtions (a) (ho State Gazette ; (6) 
denartraontal circulars and reports of (ours of odlccrs ; and (e) mis- 
cellaneous nows and article'*. Its circulation is about 400 copies. 

'Hie printing \York done in the press is mo*lly oflicial. In 1900 an 
Kngltsh typo-printing inachine, which only prints dockets, form®, 
ctnvloi'cs, etc, wa** a<ldod. Tlio press has fix lithograph 
macliinos ; hut only (wo are in constant use. The establishment 
oompri’*cs a superintendent and editor, two accountants, 3 c.aligm- 
plusts, a comj>ositor, 0 pressmen, a c/i'T«ki«fjfr, a etiapr/fi and 3 
menials. The annual inoorao in 1903-04 • was Rs. 10,350 and tho 
pzj>enditure Rs. 6,Cr>9 giving a profit of Us. 1,927. Tlie St.ate 
prig's is under the Foreign Minl'lcr who has power to appo’nt or 
dismiss all its employes, except the superixiteadrnt. 
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CHAP. 
III. J. 


Medical- 


Fotmallon ol 
Medica\ Oe* 
pattment. 


Ba>iiwa\ptiT 

CivilHoapUal 


Temale Jubi- 
lee BoapUal. 


OuUjlog 


Bota-b 1807 thorn tvcto no 

bv privato yitndm phyBimans A ro„i jjpa,ci 

?S€ 5 i.?ti££. -S:' =1 £ -- 

diapensanoB.' „,,..l,u=hca in 1807. H 

' ar rrA-srs?. ""Sirs-; 

aSrnnO-three mcd.cal pupils. Tbo ^ a sneeper. 

sr. 

The Female ^ nf Oneen Victoria. - Attach 

If " 

1903.0.was- 

.■a'Tfi'Joor. 1 _ . Ohildrca 

" •,. Fe^lU : ; . _ » ! 

’V Tlf^Ahinacipm- disponsatb', foundsd ’J' '*^^'“*1“““**“ "'f i 
a" ■ (Paneusary, couanlting. .fi,„t and menials. B 

srSrSa.'"»S' ="? 

also contains t ;Vhe. ostablishment consists i, water- 


also contains xu’i consists oi. ‘v 

fJranrS^ae;: a 

carrier . <">4 “ fP-copir, ine J in 1809 , 

tf° 249 b 

Assistant Surgeon andmemtds. B „ .3 The estahtah® 

male and two for BP^le .'n- 0 “°] P , dispen-ary ™. , „ 

only aiBers from that of the ^ Hospital --sns^n 

there is an Assistant Surgeon insli ad dispensary dunn 

The total number of patients treated 'n ^ia„ts '-’4,192 

1903-04 -was 94.055 (in-patients 463. out p.i 
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The’LIincliinaWd'dispensary dates from ?8d9 and lias a coa- 
suiting room, a dispensary room, an operating room, a dep&t, a -J- / 
j)Osf-nio fein room, a lunatic -ward, 'a kitchen and qnai'ters for the Medical 
Hospital Assistaut and moniHls. Tliere aro also eight other in 'O ms, outiyfng 

six for malo .and. tiro for female in*door patients. The establish- di9pens’'f'«. 
ment is the i-ame in corap'>sition as that, of the Ahmadpnr 
dispensary. The total number of patients treated in this dispensaiy 
during 1903-04 Tvas 13,208 (in-pationts 45G, out-patients 12,747). 

The Khairpur dispensary was established in 1884. It has a 
dispensary room, a consulting room, an operating room, a depfit, 
a post-moiioni room, a lunatic ward and a kitchen. It can 
accommodate" eight in-door patients and has quarters for the 
Hospital Assistant and menials. The establishment of this dispen- 
Sixry also is the same in composition as that at Ahraadpur. The total 
buniber of patiphts in this dispensary during the year 1903-04 
Wfis 15, '^07 (including 821 in-patients). The Nansliahra dispensaty 
was founded in 1892. Tlie buildings consist of a consulting »oora, 
an operating' toom, a dispensing room and a kifehen.' There are 
three r loms to accommodate the in-door patients and qnni4ers for 
the Hospital Assistant and menials. Tlio establishment consists 
of a Hospital Assistant, a compounder, a raccina tor, a cook, a water- 
carrier and sweeper. T!io total number of patients during the year 
1903-04 n’as 4,8(38 (including 178 in-pationts). The Sbahr-^arfd 
dispensary was first estabh.shed in 1893 ; but was closed on the 
Ist February 1899, It was, however, re-opened on I5tli June 
1900. It has a dispensing room, a consulting room and quarters 
for tho Hospital Assistant and menial-*. The csiablishmont 
consists of a Hospital A8Si‘itant, a compounder, a vaccinator, 
a wntcr-carrior and a sweeper. The total nnmlx?r of patient'^ 
treated in 1903-04 was 8,713. 

A Daulatkliunn dispensary was opened in 1883 for tho 
treatment of His Highness’ Seraglio and tho D.mlntkliHnn camp. 

It is in charge of a Hospital A'sistant. Hi-* Highness h.as id-o 
a private dispensary for bis own use under the charge of {lit 
private ^Icdical Adviser. 

There arc also two diipensancs in the cantnnmnnts which 
are described under Army, and «u»c in the Jml, whicli is ilHPcrih«-<l 
under Jnils. Tho latter has also necommodntion for lunatic*, who *^“**”'* 
are placed there for treatment, ns there aro no regular lunatic 
asyluros in tho State, though seme of the outlying dwf>en<arie«, ns 
has been stated, liavo lunatic wanU. Two new dlsp,•n•aric^ were 
opened early in 1900 at Alhiiitlnd and Alimsdpur l.Arama, and 
cacb placed under tboch.arge of a n««pit.d A*fi»l:»tjt. 

Yacclnatioa is under tho tuperrision of the Mtdieal 0:TIe.'r of v*fcu.tu- 
the Slate. There are in all savea p-mj *n—il v*vc;nnt>M Dirin* 

1 k )1 weithcp these work in lh« ditpenswes as e imp rju le*-*, b-U 
in winter they t‘»ar round thn^itt**, vkcriutting m cb- d-ff-rent 
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for which they receive an extra allowance of Bfl. 5 per 
‘ month, In addition five lemporarj vnccinatore and two Superin* 
Medical, tendents are omplojod on vaccination in the cold weather. The 
T»eoinat!oa. cost of voccination for l903-i amourded to — 


EstabUshnooi 
Travelling nllowaoco 
Contingencies 


Rb. a. p. 
1,353 1 7 
421 n 4 
18 9 0 


Total 1,798 5 11 


For further statistics see Table 54, Part B. 

Total expan- Tho total expenditure of the Medical Department for 1903*04, 
Medical^ De* ^®* 28,7C9*G-G (including tho cost of vaccination and of the 
paTitnent. Dsulatkhuna and cantomnent dispensaries). 

Nomber of 'I'ho following list gives particulars of the number of major 
operation a operations performed during the year 1903*04 in the hospitals 
and dispensaries ot tha State:- 


Nature of operations. 

i 

,e 

z, 

1 - 
V 

i 

J 

a 

1 

S 

Died. 

1 

Etc op-tratione. ... 



S3 

29 

■ ’s 

' ‘1 



Besioal calculi by LUholfity ... 



... ' 

• 1 1 

L. 2 


Ditto Lithotomy ... 

16 

16 

... * 

... 

1 


Tnmoars ... .• 

... ... 

34 

21 

■ 6 

1 

■ ' ' 1 


rhymoBis ... ••• 




4 

V 1.... 


... 


Ascites ... 

... ... 






... 

Amputations ... 





... 

' ... ' 

' ... 


Glands reraorsd 

M. .. 

4 


... . 

.. 


»• 

Maliftnant ulcers ... 

... ... 


... ■ 

' 2 

...' 

.. ' 

... 

Fietnlaa ... .• 

.. ... 




.. 


... 


... ... 



4 

... 

... 

... 

Imperforsted anas ... 

... ... 



... ' 

... 

... 

... 

polypus nasi 

7^. l!. 

6 

6 

•*" 1 


;;; 

;;; 

Keoroait 






... 

... 

... 


... ... 



... . 

' ... 


1 

Goaorrhcsal stricture 





- [... 

■ M 

... 

r* 


... ... 


1 

■■ ..1 

... 

... 

... 


*• *•* 


46 


... 

... 

... 

Foreign bodies remored 

... ... 

6 


... . 


... 

... 

Natural labour ... 





... 

... 

... 

— 



SB 






Diilocations ... 

... 


43 


... 

... 

... 

Stiff Joint ... ... 





... 

.. 

... 1 

... 

Miacelianeona ... 



6 

t 6 

... 

... 

... 1 

... 

Total 



416 

359 

■ ‘ 43 

4 

7 

’ 3 


Sanitation. Tho Sanitary Department has' charge of the conservancy of 
Bah&walpor. and of the towns .where municipalities i exist. There 
is an Inspector in charge of conservancy , who also supervises the 
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aVkdri arrangomeafs in the State. The conservancy is carried on 
under the BUpemsion.of the ddrogas and jamaddrsin Bahawalpiir 
and Ahtnadpur, and of the committee mnharrirs in other municipal 
towns. 

Registration of births and deaths is now carried ont by the 
village chauhiddrs who bring their reports to the nearest police 
station every week. - Before 1904 regisltation of births and deaths 
was mantained only in municipal (owns for statistics. Sec Table 
13 of PartB. 

In 1878 the late Kawjtb Sir Sadiq hfuhammad Klian IV con- 
tributed Rs. 10,000 to found the Grey Bahiiwalpur scholarships 
at the Lahore Medical Collf'ge. These scholarships are intended 
for Bahsiwalpur State students but can be given to outsiders if no 
one from Bahawalpur is eligible. 

Early in 1906 Ilis Highness sanctioned Rs. 60,000 for tho new 
buildings of the Bahawalpur Civil Hospital, to bo called tho 
Victoria Hospital in memoiy of tho lato Qticcn Victoria. Tho 
Hospital has been begun. 


ceXf. 

HI, j. 
Xedictl. 

SMititioQ. 

SegiitniioD 
of births and 
deitbt. 



CHAPTER IV— PLACES OP lOTEREST- 


AnMADPOR Lamma. 

CHAP IV. Abmaclpur Lamma (28* 18' N., and 70'’ 7' E.)> lies 4 miles 

Pla^of noi’th-wcsfc of Sidiqabtd Station on the ?vortU.Wc?tcrn Railway, and 

interest, about 15 miles south of Ibo Indus. It lie.s in tlio Kbanpur Nizamftt 
and is tho liead*quartei^of Ahmadpur Lamma Tahsil. The town is 
important because of its trade. It was built by Ahmad Khan, 5th 
in descent from Kelir, and named after him. In 1806 A.D. his son, 
Qndir Bakhsh Khan, waged vrar against Kawnb Bahdwal Khan II, 
who sent a large force under Fateh Sluhnmmad Ghorl ngaiust 
him. After some bloodshed, Qadir Bakhsb was taken prisonex’ and 
Ahmadpur Lamma with about 60 AiUages annexed to Babawalpur. 
The town is built of paH'd brick houses. The main tdzdr is metalled 
and has a fiat roc«f of satLand throughout. Tho town was once 
protected by walls which are now in ruins. The wntor^supply is 
obtained in winter from wells sunk within and ■without the town, 
and in snmmer from tho Ahmadw.iU Canal which was excavated by 
Ahmad Khun and runs just under the old wall. The chief build* 
inga of interest are the Jama mosqne, the Fort, Ramzan Khan's 
mosque and tho Tarkhandnwali mosque. The first named was 
. built by Alimad Khan and repaired by Babar Khan Khds-KhoU in 
the lime of Muhammad Babawal Khan III, and again recently 
by the present Nawab at bis otnx expense. To it is attached a 
private Arabio theological school under a native Arabic scholar. 
Close to the to'wn is a mud fort, which formerly had a paHd outer 
wall. The largest fort in the State, after Uerawnr, it is now half- 
ruined. The Police Station is inside it. The outer walls were palled 
down in 1868. The old bungalow over the main gateway serves 
as a rest-house. Ramzan Kb5n*s and iho Tarkananwali mosques aiu 
built of pnftta brick. The dharamsdla of Baba Kanak, and the 
MarW Kalan are well-known Hindu places of worship. The town 
also contains two shrines, that of Bisbarat Alf Shah, a palkd build- 
ing, and that of Khaki Sh^, which is a mero fuAie, where people 
gather to indulge in bhang drinking. Tho climate of Ahmadpur 
is on the whole healthy, in spite of tho uncleanly appearance of 
Pome of its quarters. Two gardens exist near the to'wn. That 
of Fateh All Shan, originally a State garden when Ahmadpur was 
a principality, was sold to the Bhatias. Tho other, that of ifnulari 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, is iu a flourishing condition. The principal institu«_ 
tiuna ia the town arc the primaiy school, t^idna, MunsxfE’s Court, 
Post Office, Hai-ai, l^funicipal Office, and a Dak Bungalow. Tho 
. litunicipaUty consists of 8 nonunated members, 4 Hindus and 4 
^Muhammadans, with the TahsfldAr as Presidfut. The native 
puysidan, emploired by the Municipal (Committee, and the school 
tna^er are ex-oi^cio memberg. The income for the last ID yeai-s is 
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shown in Table 46 of Part B. Tho incomo and expenditure for 
1903*04 wero : — 


loeome. 

Bi. 

~ Expeoditore. 

fii. 

Octroi ... .. ., 

3,&00 

Police 

7S4 

1 


Cooseiveoc; 

432 

Other Snurco* . ; 

B27 


37 



Aliecellaneont 

AIS 

Totil 

4,327 

Total 

i ijos 


Masson writea of Ahmadpur Lammn thus : — 

“ ChotR Ahmndpur (another namo of tho town) is it fair mzplI town/ 
With good bdtdr, and Burroimdcd with mud wallt Wnhiu them aro eotno 
more recently fortified erections, hat they nro deta'hod, and have no 
connection with each other,' so that they seem to hnto been raised in 
pursnanco of a plan never completed, as is probibly the ca«e. Otherwise 
they arc well hnilt, of kiln burot hncKS. Being tho frontier town towards 
Sind, a regitaeot of 350 men with 0 guns is ntationod at Almadpnr.” 


CHAP. IV. 

Places of 
interest. 


TrsTellsr 

Afsrton. 
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CEAS.IV. northcm tbe xr/51u - Ibc Jnraa mosfjne ttas bnilt on a 

FlacM of- pb»tform doso to IKe Cl,ani bj N’awib BnbnTral Klian H. The 
interest- date of its con^tniction is fbiiod in tbo verso engravcfl on ttio gflte- 
Pabic ia thnn 82 private gflrdor.8 lie in and about the tomi. 

iHtaUaw.*^’ Abmadpiir an Anglo-Vemflcalar Middle and a Theolopical 
School, a Civil Dispensary and « Post and Telegraph office. The 
houses avo mostly bi^b of burnt brick and are often <lonble*storied. 
The Bahavralwah, which passes near the Station is called the 
firliunC (or bloody) canal, b« ranse evoiy year some one is drowned 
in it. 

Nbfewortby shrines at Ahmadpnr are : — 

eijTio**, (1) 'I'be KhwngaU Akbir Baha-ud-Diu whichiies in en esiensive 

grave^yard. Baba-nd«Dii» is said to have practised ihilla lor 8 years 
without eating and drinkn g. Votive offerings ara made al the 
shiiue by both (be Hindn?* andiluhammadans.of thetown. (2) At 
the end of the Bathiau txnb Idzdr h the shrine of Yaia faqir, which 
IS aho much fieque* ted. (S) The slrine of Nur Shah Bukharf, a 
fine piece of enamel uork. Fvery Muharram ft>iJr idzias of the 
Uusn-un aie mode for the benefit of the S'jiint’s soirh 

xia»ieSp»!ay. Th<* Ahmadpur Mumcjpahtv, constituted ft t the same time as 
that of Bni ^walpi r, has lb nominat* d members with the Tnhajldar 
Hs its pmsident. It employs 64 official^ and menials and spends 
Rs. 2,640 on salaries armnally. For income nod expenditure eee 
Table 40 of Pai t B. M'eekly regis»ers of births and deaths fire kept • 
in the municipal office. The trade of j^hmtidpnr is considerable. 
Ir has a large sajii tindo, and Dom Nawsib Siihib, where His 
Highness occasionally resides, adils to its prosperity. The earthen- 
ware of Ahmadpni- is excellent ami la largely exported. The 
AUmadpuri shoes plain ynd fmbroideud, are the best m the 
State. Alaugo-e nre ahnndaut ; th^-y ^oulet^mes sell at 4 anUaa par - 
mauud, and ave largely exp<n't<iU. 

Allahab-W). 

ADiiliahad is a sm^ll town lying 4 miles west of Ohauilhari 
Station, on the Noith- Western Rnilway, in 28'^ 57^ K. and 70® 57' 
E, It is Jhe l<e<id*qnarifrs town of the Allahabad Tahsil and is 
in tbo Bahawal {itu* Kizaroat. It was dedicated to iHahhy ^swab 
ms A. n, Sftdiq SCnhamraad -Kbau I about 1H2 H. after ha had received in 
jofjir the 'parqdua of rj,a«dhari from Nawab HayAtuUMi Kbau, 
Govomor of JfulUr. The houses arc both and haclicha, and 

the oaly tazar runs from nerth to south, with 5 or 6 narrow lanes 
branching off from sU It owes its itoporlanco I o its large export 
ff vice. The wat<»r-6upp?y is gpucrally obt ained f«om wells inside 
and outside the town, but in the summer people md'itly us© sen 
(canal) water, as ihe well water becomes nnariokablp* owing to the 
infKwl T-ise of the water level in the wells. The principal institutions are 
the ‘MvinsT’s Court, Po-.t Office, iluniripal Office, Primary School 
Police Station, and D5k-bungnlow. Its only garden the BirMrl 
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high. Allaliabad is famous for its dates and rice. A large trade 
is done in tbese commodities and there is a rice mill nearChnudharf 
Railway Station. Rice is so abundant that people generally eat loaves 
made of rice fioui- in wnitei , though this is elsewhere regarded 
as a luxury. 

Bab&walgabb. 

Bahawalgarh, now a village of about 150 houses, is built 
witbiu the walls of Ih^ old fort of that name, erected by NawKb 
Bahawal Kluin, II, in 1791, on tho site of a villa called 
the ]\Iu*afiiunwala. A strong garri«on was placed in it to overawe 
tho Bfkanons and the turbulent Joya and Wattn subjects, who were 
alw.-iys in revolt ag.iin-t tho Knrdars sent to govern them. It ^vas 
the Kdrddr’s head-c^uartera prior to the Agency during the first four 
years of which, i. e., till 1870, it was a Tali^fl h*'adqnarters. Hardly 
any trace of th** fortificatton-^ remains. In the inins old copper coins 
are hometim"!* found and in 1890, 2,00-» cannon ball^, each weighing 
over 4 seoro, ■n'ero nne-irllicd. A relic of the h.iJting pl.ace of Naw.'ih 
Muhammad Bahawal Khan II exists in the shape of a garden, which 
covers an nro.a of 10 lighas, and is still kept up. 

Bahawai run. 

Bahdwalpur, the capital of tho StUc and hea'hquartors of tho 
Nizilraat and Tahsfl to which it gives its name, Iic< 8 milc^ aonth of 
thoSutloj in 29° 22" N. and 71*41® K. In 1162 H. (1748 A. D.) 
Nowdb Bahilw.ll Khan I raised a wall lonnd the villa of Muhnm* 
mad PandL Khan Ghumrdni and within it built a toirn wliicli 
ho called bnlidwalpur after his own nam** For its irngation ho 
dug a c.snal «lnch still nins far ns I'abarliHla inllage. This ho 
c.illed the JChnnwAli, but it nleo known s« the Aangni owing (o 
its serpentine enui>c. Klpliinctfino vipitod Halidwalpur m A.O. IHOS 
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CKAP. IV. of aiul all fho nciglilwiirJng countries on the n est and north aro principally 
— , Jats and Bilochcs, ^vllO profess the Muhammadan religion. There are more 
wterest Hindus at Haha^alpur than any of the other provinces the Mission passed 
, through.’’^*' 

Mssaon, The traveller Masson tvho was here in_1827 A. 0. writes 

1627 A. D. _ 

“ Bahnwalpnris seated about two miles from the Gdrmh. U formerly had 
walls, the indications of which only exist, and aro nsed as a walk for the 
inhabitants. The houses are chicQy constructed of kiln*liumt bricks, and 
aro very much mixed with gardens, ihe whole is arranged in a loose straggling 
manner, and is on all sides encircled by grove of date anrl pipal trees. The 
public buildings are not very remarkable, neither are any of the Khan’s 
palaces attractive residences. Theie is, iiideed, a handsome stone masjitin pro* 
gress of erection. This town is tho seat of many manufactures, some of them 
costly, and has a largo tTa-le.”‘*> 

Gxtei and Tlio town 13 iiow about 3 miles in circumference, aud is 
Uaiiaiiai. suiTOUtined bj gardeiis. It is also encircled by a metalled road with 
an avenue of fine treeSi mostly sharihn nod shxsham. The town has 
Bixg'Vtc?,ilioShikdrparf, BoharDaiwaza, Multnni, Bikanerl, Ahmad* 
purf and Df-rawari. Th« Bohar and Derawari gates are mere 
ontranoes, as is ah-o the Mt»ri Darwilza, but the others are of paltka 
masonry. The bdzdrs used to be n.irrow and tortuous, but in the 
Agency period two main bdzdrs of considerable width were 
cou«tTUcled, each crossing the otho« ; one joining the ShiWrpmi and 
Bikiinori and the other th** Multan! and Ahmadpur! gatHS. The 
hdzdrs aud almost all the important .streets are m>'tall-*d, and erery 
year improvem-*uts are made by tho municipality^ The following 
are tho chief Mnhallas : Kh«M Khan, Ha«him All Khdn, Bh^khrian, 
MubarakpuvH, K'ljalpur, Miani, Khatikiin, Taunkf, Am Khas, Ganj, 
Gusainwala, Madanwala, &c Of these the Kajalpnra and Am 
Khas aio mostly kackcha, the rest pakka, often double-storied. 
The Muhammadan MahaWns are mostly built of mud, while those 
of the Hindus aro as a rule of kiln-hurnt bricks, a sign of the 
wealth of the latter community. The beat known 6ari»s are -the 
Greyganj, Chauk, Ahmadpuri, Sadiqganj, Daman Shah and Machhi- 
hatta bdzars. 

Mfctiik EtAii The Alaluk Shah Shrine is resorted to by people every 

Moiqn*!. Thursday, and on the Tds and\\8hra days fairs on a small scale are 
held there. Other places not^ for fairs ,in Bahavralpur are given 
on pages — 202. The Juma mosque, close to the Chauk, was 

buUt % Nawab Bahawal Khan II in 1191 H, and is the largest 
place of worship in the State. His Highness occasionally attends it 
for the Juma prayers. Another Juma mosque called the Machhi- 
hatta-wali is also largely attended. It was founded by Nawiib 
Muhammad Mubar.ik Khun in 5884 H., but its founder died before 
its miuarets were finished. 


(1) Cabnl, Vol I, ptRes 23 — 26. 

W Sluton** Jovrneyi, Vo]. I, 21- it. 
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Tho old palaco was tie house in the city no^ occupied by the CHAP. lY. 
Chiof Minister, part of which is used as an octroi ofHce and grain i>i«cs of 
mart, and tho mahal in tho Niznm Regimental Lines, now used as iatoreflt- 
a milita^ hospital. As tliese places were inadequate and old, i>,oUk 
Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan IV built a now palat e, calhd tho Kh£o«. 
Daulat Khdna, in 1881 — 86, at a cost of about two lakhs of rupees. 

It has a cantellated wall round it -and a fine garden within tho 
wall. Round it lio tho haggi'khdna^ rath-khdna, and tho toshe- 
hhdna buildings, with the offices and' houses of tho private staff 
and servants. Closo to it is a Lachr.hd tank about 400 feet 
long by 150 wide, and the handsome D.^ulat Khana vxasxl. The 
Ndr Mahal is n fino building in tho Italian stylo, complotod ***' 
in 1875 by Mr. Heennn, tho then State Engineer, at a cost 
exceeding 12 lakhs. It is tho finest building m tho State, after 
Sddiogarh, and was intended as a residence for tho lato Kawtib 
Sir Sddiq Muhammad Khun IV, Imt he gave np the idea of 
residing there, owing to the proximity of tho Moldk Shah 
graveyard and it ia now only u-ed for darbars or for lodging 
guests of high rank, Tho Mahal is Mtuated in a specious garden 
where open*air darhan arc occasionally held. It is decorated with 
handsome fittings ntid fumituro and was Intoly rcpair»-d at a co^t 
of a lakh of rupees on tho occasion of tho pie®ent Nawnb’s 
installsiion. A conspicuous foaturo of tho Ndr .Malial is tho new 
inoaquo, about 200 yards from tho building, built in 1903 by tho 
present Nawitb, at a cost of Rs. 20,000. It is a facfimile of the 
mosque built by the >awiib ni th** Chiof.s* College in L.ihore whiln 
a student tliore,. Tbo date of its con«lniction ns insenbod «in n 
marblo slab nt tho entrnneo »s given in tb«* lino— *' //iriLi.muiyid 
Bahdwal Khin Shah’i’xrdld nataV^" (1320 H.) 

Bclwetm tho ro«d lending from tho IJiki'mon Gate to the D.mlnt 
Khdna and tho canUniinent nrc the DarWr office, Political Agent’s uai:nr*. 
lodge (in the Grey gardens). Public Works nnd Canal office witli 
tho Iron Works mid Ico Macliino buildings, the IVea‘iuTy, .Military 
Inspoctioii'bungalow, Darlinr lUvoid oflico, I’hief Judge's Court, 

Mushir Msl’s ofiiw, l)i.«tncl Judge’s Tourt, Mun^ifTs Court, State 
Prcis nnd Post office. Retwwn the .Multlnl mid lUkaneri gates 
are the Central Jnil, .Municipal Hall, Sar»e Gcxiliti, Cav/ilry Ljiifs, 
and D.ikdiungalow (c.ilUxl the ptirdnt bothi). Tlie rnh«n, tho 
Kotwali of llaliaw.alpur town, «nd the Pohe** Siniion of the Ilshi- 
walpur all lie in tho town in- .do tie* 'talt.aril Gate. Clo**' to 

the Uoliar Gate is a flour mill, op'mxl m IS'O. It has a largo 
trade Mid not only PupplK*s fleer l•^the town bit b1*o exports it. 

Tho rvauls in Ihihawall* ir cmnerting tho town w.th tho jta Iway 
Station, Courts and other impart »nl pHc--' "re all mf The 

road to llimi.tt, n iw Il»lnw.nlp'jr Ka*t Stall n, was con-lrcctt«! and 
metalled in J89s after the .Siailiera Punjab Rmlwar was opent'd, 

Tho c*.nt'nm»^n! canf.ms lu 'limes f ir th^ Nirim 
and Itsperisl So^oa Carnal Corps, clrs"* to th-' Trest iry cJTf^ ; a'A 
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CiiAP.IV- the Orderly Risaln is quartered in the old Imperial Serrice Liuea 
of to the Atinohia gard- ns. 

Intereit ' ' 

MumiCTp!i\ity. Tiu‘ Bahiiwalpnr Alunicipality w'aa constituted in Octol'ei 
l<i74. Its octroi iKjimdaritR itududo the tovrn proper, tUo Oavdat 
Khana and cantonment lines, and octroi post'* i>re maintained at the 
Railu'ay Stations rf BabWalpnr E.ast and Bahawalpar "West. The 
municipal income and expondituro mllb* found in 'J’able46ol 
Part B. The committee consists of 24 nominated members, hall 
Hi'itlus and half Alubammadans. The ndes enjoin now elections 
eYei 7 third year ; but they IiutO neevor been acted on and most oi 
the members are of over 20 ye.us' standing. In certain ca':^^ 
membership hns become tiereiUtnry. The ^ewage outfalls of the 
houses outside the town are at 6 aiti-s outside it, but the interior 
mahalUxs have no drainage system imd raiu water collects in pond*, 
natural or ai'tidcal. Water is obtained from wells in the streets 
and private houses, but in summer peo;‘le mostly n^e or canal 
water, and con^^ider it h luxury. An analyRi< of the water in 
the State wells has been given on pugo 21 I'he water is 

unwholesome and is supposed ro emse sple'^ii aud scurvy. 
About 60 tim’/itms nr© licensed, eac)i paying Ks, 6 per 

Hnnum as tax, hut the drivers are not licensed. The trade of 
Bahdwalpur town is virtu dly that of the State as a whole,' and 
this Itas beet' described in Sec. F., Ch II. The octroi rates are 
elsewhere deseitbed. Uniil 4 yes*8 ago thp ociioi dues were 
levit-d by mumcipal servunis, supervised bv a eurpnra*^ r/tunji, 
but iho contract has now been sold nnd they are realised by the 
contrHCtor. 

iiMrtnUoM*' town possesses the Sadiq Egertnu College, the Sadiq 

iH inoM. Srhnol nn ‘ lUi* Church Mission School. 

The latter was 8i,«rted m 186'i by the Revd. Air. Y6.^tes of Multan, 
half ite expenses being defniyed by the State. It teaches upti 
the Aliddle Siaudard, and now I'eceives a consolidatfd givmt-in-aid 
f»f Rs. *00 p*^r ineueem from tbeSinte. The town has also a the- 
ological school and an orphanage, elsewhere described. Thi-re are 
two S'lrais in tt'e town j one the Laljiwali outsidn the Shikarpuri 
Ga*o, buili by tboStitp in memory of L^lji Paish^d, minister in 
^879; the other, the Sarni Godhn i\lal, built in 1875, outside 
(he Alori Gate. Both afford good accammodatiou to iravellers. 
BahawslpuT p '^s-sses 29 gardens, of which tim following, among 
others, belong to the State ; the Baulat Klmua, Ntir Mahal, Grey, 
Minchin, L41 Bagb, and Magazine gardens. 

Earoposn About a mile f rom Bahawalpur, ou tin* ruad to Ahmadpor, is 

•emeierj.. ^ EuTopcau comt-tcry which am''ng othtrs cotitaina the grave of 
('olmel Adam Baffin, of the 2nd Bengal Cavaliy, who died on th** 
Sutlej in December 1838. 

“EmpteM" The nver Sutlej or Ghiim is cros-ed by the iron girder 
w«g*. “ Empress'* bridge, of 16 spans, 4,258’ feet long, op6ned‘on>the 
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8tl] of June, 1878, by Colonel Sir Andrew Clftrko, 'R.K ..K.C.M.G., 
G.B.jC I.E., Director-Gt-neral of Public Workf, on behalf of Lord 
Lytton. 


Bhagla. 

In 1181 H. (1707 AD.) AH Mnnid Khan Piijanf, founder of 
Tnranda All Mnrrtti IGian, built tliia fort. It is 100 milea 

Bouth-west of B'lhawalpnr, and is now in niius butitho four wells 
outside the fent called Mahrsin-AvaU Khiiyan ^are still used by the 
people who sometimes gather fhcro. Dheds generally live there, 
and in the rainy season cattlo-brccdtrs come from a distance. 
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Dera Na^vab Sahib. 

Dera Na^rab Sabib, or Dt'ra Mubarak, or Dera Mualla (tbo 
high), by whicb i»hiii 6R tbe place is gonprally known, is 3 miles 
aouih-south-east of Abmadpar, and practically forms part of that 
town. Tho rulers of Bahawlpur, from Nawab Babawol Khan II to 
Bahawal Khan IV, had three capitals, Bahasvalpur, Ahmadpur and 
Derawar, hut Ahmadpnr wa** their favourite reridenco. None of 
them, however, lived in the town itself, except Nawab Bahawal Khan 
II, who daring his halts at Ahmadpur lived in the fort built by 
him in 1782 X D, The site of their residence was the present 
Dera. Almost every Nawab built a new Mahal for Iiimsflf at Dera 
Mualla such as the Mahat, the Nur Mahal, the Daulat 

Ehdm, &C. The place has gradually developed iuto a town, 
with a small hdzdr and much trade. The Bnest building in the 
State 13 the Sadiqgarh Palace, built by Nawab Sir Sadiq 
Mnliammftd Khan IV at a cost of Rs. 11,35,000. It wns begun 
in 1882 and completed ii* 1895, Later improvements coat more 
than four lakhs. 


OcEAWAE AND JaJJA. 

The following account of Derawar is taken from the Tsirfkh-i- 
Mur^d, which is based on the Shastri chronicle of one Mauji Rdm 
Biss, whose ancestors were the family parohit$ of the Bhati rulers 
of Derawar. Jajja and Deva Sidhwer.* two Bhati BdjSs, Dera 
Sidh being the sistei’s son of Jajja. In 300 Hijin, Jajja ruled 
ever the nindem Tabsils of Khdopur and Ahmadpur East. In 
bamb.it 900 Jajja founded the town of Jfijja, still a villngo 
of considerable importance. Tto Indus is said to ha\e tt'pn 
flowed close to the town but it now runs 1 0 miles west of tbo vill»ge. 
Dera Sidh, also called Deva Rawal or simply Raw«b built a fort 
in the bid of the Hiiki'a in the Cholistan, with the consent of Jajja 
Bliatia, in Sambat 909, anil gave it his own name, but 
J ajja from jealousy ordered bis nephew to disconiiniie building. 
Deva Rawal's mother, Jajja’s sister however interceded aud wrote 
to Jajja: 

Tide Jajja si wainti hhenpuchhd^vc, Kia Bhuttn Kia Bhdtia hoi 
usdrdn de. The sister of Jajja informs him that Bhutta and Bhatia 
are one and the same ; let the fort be built. No sooner was Jajja’s 
permission thus seenred than Dera Rawal hastened to complete the 
fort and forty battlements or towers were btult, twenty hathehd 
and twenty pakkd. One tower to the left 'if the Tnain gate was 
called the Kakuha after an architect of that name. A pakld well 
was dug m the fort, and tank outside it to collect ram*water. 
The fort had a gateway, just opposite to which a room wus built 
aud these were fortified with an u*on gate. 

From Sambat 909 to 1790 the fort remained 

m the possession of Deva Rawal and his descendants. On 


1783 A. J>. 
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the 20th of Ziqad, 1 146 H. Nawfib Sadiq Muhammad Khdn I, 
dispossessed RflTval IWf Sioghand occupied Derawar. The descend* 
ants of Deva Rn\ral, "who held the fort till the time of Ka^al Ral 
Singh, were : — (1) Doya Rawal, (2) Ludda, (3) Bachhd, (4) Dosiiwa, 
(5) Jaisal Ji, (the founder of Jaisalmor), (6) Kalyan Ji, (7) Chachd 
Jl, (8) Thej Ede, (9) Jit Senh, (10) Mul Raj, (11) Deo Rdj, 
(12) Kehar Ji, (13) I^khman Kailun, (14) Bairsi, (15) Chachd Ji, 
(16) Derf Dds, (17) Jit Sonh, (18) Laun Karan, (19) Mai Dot, 
(20) Bhaun Singh, (21) Ram Chandar, (22) Dal Sahao, (28) Madho 
Singh, (24) Kiahan Singh, (25) Ra^al Rai Singh. 


Though in Sambat 1804 RawalRai Singh ro-took the fort of 
DoraTvar from Nawab iluhammad Bahawal Khan I, in Sambat 
1816 ho Toluntarily made it OTcr to Kawab Mubarak Khan on 
condition that the latter paid him half the income from the tolls 
(zahdt). Until Sambat 1842 Rdwal Rat Singh and his son Ragndth 
Singh rccoived the stipulated sum ; but after the latter's death, 
his son Zalim Singh was 'content to .receivo Rs. 50 permensom as 
a gratuity, which ho and his son Bhdm Smgh continued to enjoy 
till 1838 A. D. when it lapsed on the latter's death. The descend* 
nuts of Hhdm Singh, who Hred in the foreign territories, noTer 
laid claim to tho concession, but when a rcpresonlativo of the 
family appeared in tho court of tho Nawab he generally received a 
khillat. The descendants of Rawal Rdi Singh wore:— 
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\ 

llLfim Elti,rb, Gnlib Sicj;b CT ObI JI. 


i 

_ j ^ j 

niBVtt SiD|;b, Sirdir Siepb Ctw«t S cgb. EAIib Siffb 

N»tLASir|rb. 

I 
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Binoabh OB Tidhaba. 

This fort, nOTV Chlled Dingarb, liesinthoCboli^t^inof Satliq^Wd 
TafcsO and is said tu have been built b)' Babddur Khnn Halaw in 
Jl?l H. at the iust»ncQ of Lalii* a Hindu of Jaisnlmer, on the site 
of the Tirhara, a plf'c© of coasiderablo antiquity a strategic 
point on the JaiMilmer border. Another story is that the fort iras 
beguu by one Brabfm Kh^n, son of Muhammad JIardf Kehrnnf in 
1170 B. and completed by his nephew Khnda llakhsh Khiin (son of 
N;3r Muhimmad Khan, son • f Muhammad Nartlf Kh^n). On the 
lintel of the inner gateway »s iiaoribed tbo Muhammadan Ir/iWina, 
underneath which were some Persian lines which cannot be 
decipborod owing to the wood Ijaving been enten away, but the 
words “ Khuda Bakhsh Kb^n ” arc still visiblo. The fort is now in 
ruins. 


Fatehoabh OB Qaobdiaka. 

In 1214 H. Nawab Muhammad Bahawol Khi^n H, bniltthis 
fort, with a paHa ertevior, on the site of Ganr^iano or GaurdiSna, 
15 miles north* west of Amrdlm Railway Station and 160 miles 
north*east of Bahnwalpnr, and named it Fatehearh after hia father 
Fateh Khan. Ihe well inside the fort is now filled up. Outside the 
fort «re • two paW-a wells and a katkeha tanlc, of which the latter is 
used as a rcSHCvoir for rain*water. Before the Agency timea it’ was 

S imsoned with batteries, and placed in charge of the Arblinl 
dildpotins, whose descendants efcill lire in the village close to the 
now ruined fort. 


- GaEUI iKHTIfAB-KHAN. ‘ 

Garhl Ikhfcjyar Khan li«-s about 6 miles west of Khanpur, in 
28'* 40' N., and 70° 34' SO*” JB., originally founded by Shadi Kbdn, an 
official of Khud^ Yar Kbfin, Kalhora, during the supremacy of the 
Kalhci-as in Smd, it was named Garbi Shadi Khdn ; but after the 
death of Jfur Muhammad, Kalhora, (Shah Quli Kban) the Kalhora 
power doebned, and in 1753 Hfiji Ikhtiyar Khin Mundh^f 
of Gundf, by a sudden att.»ck on the town, took it from the Kalhora 
officials, fortified it and changed its name to GarM Ikhtiyar Kh^n. 
He also ‘ excavated th© Ikhtiyar "Wall. An account of the" 
conquest of the town by Nawnb Bahswal KbSn II has been 
given in Sec. B of Chap. I. The town’ is built both of 
karheha aud '•palcJea masonry and some houses have thatched roofs. 
The only ■ traverses tho town' from 'east to west. Tbo chief' 
buildings of iotoreat are— 

^ The Jiima mosque built by Ikhtiydr, Khan in 1174 H., 
Ghazv Khan’s ‘xncsqoe, , the ' Sldi Sahib Maulayi 

Muhammad Amin’s 'mosque, ihe mnsjid of Maulavi Adam, arid 
the Mahal and bungalow of the ex*Khan6 of Garhf- All these 
are badly in need of lojiaim. GarhC Ikhtiyar Kb4u is famous, 
for its mauufactuve of guus, and it used to make good cutloryj 
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swords and knives. Tts gunmakers could imitate any gun 
they saTV, even, it is said, mackine-mado Engli‘«h breech-loaders. 
They copied the English marks so exactlv that they could hardly 
be distinguished from the original. 0«1. Minchin, as Pohtical 
Agent, once gave them a now breech-loader to copy and it is said 
he could not distinguish tho copy from the original. Tbe^Anns 
Act has practically put a stop to the making of arms there. Only 
licensed gun and aword holders and Police officials get arms mend- 
ed at Garhi. 'I’he pottery of Qarhf Jkbtiyar Khiin is second to 
none. -Its surdhU and pidlds bear comparison with those of 
Ahmadpur. The town is surrounded by largo groves of date 
palms the fruit of which is largely exported, and there are a few 
orchards outside the town. Fish from tho Gagri Dhand is brought 
in daily to the town, which has tho best fish-market in tho State. 
The municipAlity consists of 8 members with the TahsQdAr of 
Khanpur as President. The income for the last 9 years is shown 
in Table 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure -for 1903-04 
were — 


Ineotae. 

Bs. 

Expenditure. 

Bi. 

Oetroi ... ... ... 

1,003 

Uanioip&l'stftS „/ 

©8 



Police 

sse 

Othir toorcei 

ISO 

CoDtervaeey ... ... 

274 



LigbUogeod mieeellaneoae ... 

C4 

Told 

1,153 

Totel 

E22 


Gaubdiana— ( see pATEnaABB). 


' Gbatfspoe. 

A Municipal town, in 80*’ 15' N. and 70® 51' E. It is 
believed to have been founded by Lai Khan, ancestor of 'the 
Ghaleja tribe of Ghauspnr, au3 named after the paint Ghaus Bahd- 
ud-Dln Zakariya of Multan (see page 145). But the KoUranf Dafid- 
potrfis aver that it was founded by IkUtiyur Khan (founder of 
Ga^ld Ikhtiydr Khan) in about 1700 A.'D. and called after bis son 
Ghaus Bakhsh Khdn. No however, of the Uaudpotras is fuund 
at Ghauspur while the Ghalejas are numerous and own lands in and 
about the town. Tho whole town is built of kiln*burnt biicks 
and is surrounded by scU’planted groves of date trees. Tho 
Municipabty, established in 1903, lias an annual income of 
Bs. 1,200. The population according to fhe local Census of 1906 
W.13 2,310. 


H^silpur lies on tbo fa^ak 
(ride Section A, Chapter ' 
j^nd a mile in the north of 
yS* 88' EL,) and waa 


bed of the Pakhila 
of .the Sutlej 
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Gbumrani. The follotnug pedigree table elucidates tbla famllj’a 
blstory : — 

J06t Knix. 

( 


( 1 ) HiiilEhCa. (S) Qibi\ Ehin. 

BaUdor SbCo. (3) JaJi Eh&n. 

\ t 

(i) QibllKWn. 

r- — 

UhaUia Mobammad. Mabamm&d Cbio, 


E&ram Eb(Q, (6) Ln9iD4o Rh&o. 

Wati Alabaninad. 

, * > 

Q&!taEbdn. Sard^rEhto. 

J0g( Kbio, 

(liTfeib; labonr). 


I 


JalAI Khin, 

Bamatia Ehin. 

I 

Gbalio Uabammad 
(lifet m Slatlai TabaH b; agricaUnra). 


0! these numbers 1 to 5 succeeded, in the order enumerated, to the 
ebieftainsbip of Hasilpur, Qdbil ^^n (No. 4) Tras treated to as 
almost an equal by the Nawabs of Bahiwalpur, and at •weddings 
and funerals in his family the heir-apparent of the Piijanl famuy 
represented the Nnwdb at Hdsilpur. The family prospered till 
Qibil Khdn'a death, but Ids successors lost ground, and in the reign 
of Sa^q Muhammad Khan II dissensions arose among the Hdsilpur 
Daddpotras, most of whom accepted pensions from, and transferred 
their shares in the Basrlpur domain to the Nawslb, and Sddiq 
Muhammad Khan sent his 6h»ve, Sohr^b Khfin Chfichar, to adminis- 
ter them. The Hasilpur Diiidpolra**, however, took offence at his 
appointment and killed him as being a son of a maid-Servant. 
Luqman Khan, the Haeilpur chief, was also killed by Sohrab 
Khin’s servants in the affray. The Nawab then annexed the 
whole of the Hasilpur territory, but gave ■Jth of its income to 
Luqman Khan’s heirs. This grant was gradually reduced until in 
the Agency period the last remnant of the jdijir "waa resumed. 
TTsmdn Khin Ghumrani, representative of the Hasilpur bouse, 
receives a frasur ofBs. 06 a year; and its other members live by 
labour and agriculture. The town is partly kachcha and partly 
of ^palika masonry. 


A small narrow hdzSr inina from north to south and is crossed 
at intervals by seven crooked lanes. The houses number nearly 
S50. Tiie water supply is obtained from wells sunk within and 
•without the town. Kara water runs off into the deep depression 
called the Pakhala, ont-^ide the town. The chief buildings of 
interest are tiie mosqno of Karam Khan and Hasil Khan. The 
former was built about l40 years ago by Karam Klian, grandson of 
Hasil Khan, Ghumrani, founder the town. Hasil Khan’s mosque 
dates from 1768 A. D., and was more than 6 years "in building. 
Its front is deewated •with virsss of the Quran in relief. All 
round the principal door \sikQ dt/at'til'hdrsi in raised letters, to 
which the mosque owes its fame. , It was half ruined, and its 
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outer "wall had crumbled to dust, when tbo late Na'wdb Sir^Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan IV granted a auifl of money with which its lost 
beauues were to some extent restored, but much still remains to 
be done to it. "When independent the principality of Hasilpnr 
comprised a large area on either side of the Sutlej with Luddan, 
Salol and Dara, now in the Mailsi Tahsfl of the Multan District. 
The boundary between the territories of the Lakhweras and 
Hasilpnr Dfiiidpotras was the Basti of Dnlla Bhadera, which they 
owned in equal shares. Eastward the limit of its aioa was Tibba 
Rdika, and southward Phdlra and Wallhar were both included 
in it. 


The places of religious interest at fldsilpur are:— the shrines 
of Muhammad Pnnfih Tiwana and of Muhammad Shah, the 
dhdramsdl pipalwdUf the Bela Thakran, dharamsdl Ram Singh- 
wali, and two marhU. Of these the first two deserve a passing 
notice. The shrine of Muhammad Panah liei^ about a mile west of 
the town. He was a wandering faqxr who performed a rhilla 
on the site of tho shrine, which was built after his death by 
one of his descendants. It gradually fell into ruin until it was 
rebuilt a few years ago, at a cost of Rs. 24,000 by Ghuldm 
Muhammad Khdn Daulatana, Rafs of Luddan. A fine mosque, 
gardC and majlis khdna are attached to the shrine. It does not, 
however, count many believers among the local population and most 
of its votaries come from the Multan District. I’he shrine of Mu» 
hamraad Shah hes about a mile south-east of the town. Muhammad 
Shdh, locally surnamed Ranglla, was a fnqir who in his wanderings, 
spent a diipaUr (noou-tide) there. At first only a mound, on which 
the saint is said to have stayed, existed, and it is stated that any 
building erected on the ^ofc at once fell to the ground. But 
nearly ten years ago one Umed All Sh4h built the present shrine 
with tho aid of tho State. It attracts many believers from tho 
neighbourhood, who offer all kinds of sacriSces and nazars. A 
samddh near the shrine of Mohammad Shah has an interesting 
history. In tho month of S.iwati, Sambat 1920, during the roign 
of Bahawal Khan IV, B.iwa Bhajan Gur Singh, o faqxr, came to Hiisil- 
pur. , Ho was a disciplo of Bavra Narain Gur of Marhi Rudh Xsithi 
radwin Aughar in Bhatner. Though eighty yearsof age bo was tall 
and handsome, and was*' S' of 


Bikanor. Ho performed ■ : • • . • •• •• ths 

at Hiisilpnr, and then or • ..*•••' • , . , r' : to 

visit tho sbrino of Mu'*"*" • •• i;..- •' . r • »-,::bat 


its occupant was possessed of miraculous powers, and on account 
of his saintly merits desired to make his tamddh close to it. He 
accordingly chose asitenearab'iny'in tree, a milo south of HasUpur, 
and on Maghar 10, Sambat 1920, ordered his graro to ba dug, and 
getting into it bagged that earth should bo thrown over him. The 
by-^tanders were about to do so when an order was resolved from 
the K4rdfr, saying that burjiog n man nlivo was oontrary to the 
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CHAP- IV. tenets o£ Islam. OatltiBihe assembly dieporscd. Next morning 
Pl^bf some fafjtVs appeared on tbo spot and buried tbeBawa alive in tha 
interest, presence of the Fazlani Davldpotrl-^. A fair is held annually about 
the end of Moghar, on the Sheordtri, and is attended 1^ all 
classes, both Hindu «nd Muhammadan, and halica (flour cooked in 
sugar and *,^ 1 ) is distrihuted for the benefit of the fagir's soul. The 
principal institutions of the town are a School, Post Office, sarae, 
Municipal Office, Dak Bungalow, Police Station, and a dautal Jckdna 
or rest-honse for tho Nawfib. 

HunidpaUiy. The Municipal Committee consists of eigkt nominated mombera 
with the Tahsfldar of Khairpur as President. 'ITie income for the 
last four years is shown in Table 46 of Part B. In 1903-04) the 
'' ■ incomo and expenditure were — ■ 


Ircome. I 

a*. 

Szyveoditm. 

Ct. 

Octroi ... ... 

1,125 

Police 

Coti*er*aaeT ... 

203 

813 

Other loorcei ... 

m 

IjigtliPK, PaWie WotVi and 
Uiicellisroo*. 

121 

ToUd 

1 1.287 

Total ... 

6T5 


•ntde. The town b>va no particular industry, Its chief exports are 

indigo, wheat, <i7, wool and ghi, which are produced m abnnd- 
unce, while rice, gwr, sugar, piece-goods, oils and pulses form the 
chief imports. The melAi of HdsUpnr is the best in the State. Its 
leaves are dried and the sdg is sent away as presents. 

IsLAMOARH. 

leldmgarb, the old Bhfmwar, was built by Rawnl Bhfm Singh 
1608 A.. n, in Sathbat 1665, as the following inscription on its gate in the 
Bhabri character, proves : — Savibat 1665, Asu} Wadi 2, Mdhdrdj 
j?6«A.n. Hau’flZ Sin P/i;m Suip/i Jt Afd/iarty.” In 1180 H. Ikhtiyar Kh4n 
Mundbinf, chief of Garhl Ikhtiy^r Khan, took the fort by a strata- 
gem. Two officers named Jalal Khan and Shu.j<?at Khan Were 
appointed by Rawal hfulrjij (son of Ihiwal Akhi Singh) to ' command 
the garrison, and they were regarded as too loyal to be mistrusted. 
They often went, however, to Gavh{ Ikhtiyar Kh^n to provide 
themselves with necessaries and Ikhtiyar Klian conspired with them 
there and promising them a pair of gold -bangles and money, 
obtained tli« keys of the fort from them. Having got possession of 
the fort he changed its name to Islamgarh. But he only gave the 
traitors gdt bangles so that they gained nothing by their disloyalty. 
The fort, which js in the Tahsfl of Bahdwalpur and is now a Police 
Station, has never been repaired since 1860. It is 28 miles south- 
east of BlAgla. 

^ J4WA-A{s0o Debawab), 
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Jamoabb. 

In 1203 H. Jam Klian Mar\i£dnf built this fort, 30 miles east 
of Bah^walpur. Its exterior is jpafcfra. It h*id four towers and a 
rampart on which roofed houses were built, but now no longer exist. 
Outside was a Icaclicha rampart, which has disappeared, leaTing 
<mly a few traces of its mud towers ; but its main gateway, which 
is f aided, is still to be seen. No timber was used in the fort, except 
in the main gateway and one smaller gate. The water is bad. 
The fort lies between JIarot and Mlrgarh, 

Jand Kbamd. 

This is a very high mound close to the fort of Berawar. The 
only tradition extant about it is that it was a flourishing town in 
the time of Alexander, who is said to have halted ot the Jand 
Khand ferry and crossed the Hakra on bis way to Lower Sindh. 
That Alexander reached a point so far below as Derawar is hardly 
incredible, as according to the traditions recorded by Colonel Tod, 
Alexander marched as far as Dhaudoosir (25 miles south of 
Bhatner). “ An aged native of Bhandoosir,” writes Colonel Tod, 
‘‘replied to my inquiry as to the recollection attached jo this place 
(JBunp. A/aAafi) that it belonged to a Powar prince who ruled once all 
those regions when Sekuudar Boomi attacked them.** 

Janrpob. 

A town in the Allahdbad TahsQ, Babawalpur Niz&mat. 29^ 1‘ 
N. and 70® 60' E. It is supposed to be the Juudriid of early 
Arab rule in Siudb, but the old town was destroyed by the 
Indus more than three centuries ago and the present town is nearly 
4 miles to the S. E, of the real site of the old Jaodnid. It is well 
known for its shrines nod large trade in date fruits and rice, A 
Municipality was established hero in 1903 and bag an avorago 
yearly mcomo of about Rs, 600, 

KAimEBA. 

This fort •was built ■with a pahka exterior on a ruined mound 
called the Kandera in 1178 H. by Fozal Shin, son of Bhakhar Khan 
Pirjani, and is 125 miles south-west of Baha-wfilpnr, The fort has a 
gateway and four towers. In 1220 H. it -was demoli<*hed by NawAb 
Muhammad Bahdwal Kh^n II, and now only a ruined tower 
remains. The Cholistanl people, espedally the Mahrs, bring their, 
caltlo hero in tho rmns. 

Ksaibgabh. 

^ 1169 H, Hfijf Khiln, son of lkh%ar Kh5n, built a hacJicha- 
fort in tho Cholistiin and named it ^airgarh. It is 80 miles 
louth-wost of JJahAwalpur. Near tho gate of the fort are two 
paHa vauUed chambers and a paHa tank. It now in nuns. 


Plie^rb'f 

i&terett; 

1788 A.D, 


17M A. D. 
1B05 A.I>. 




(U Si'ulUa. Tcl. U. et Kiiur. CUpter III. 
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In 1198 H. Nawab Muhammad Bahn^v'al Khnn II built this 
fort- 36 milea potith*Tveat of Dornvrio* nnd directed that the iner« 
i?s» A. D. chaudise of Khurasan, ete., going to Hindnstfin through ^laujgarh 
should in future go via Khiingarh, to ensure the safety of the 
carayans. The fort is now in ruins. 


KaAiarun. 

Khairpur is built on a mound about G miles south of the 
Sutlej and one mile -north of TamewaU Station on the Southern 
Punjab Railway (29® 35' N. and 72® IG' E.). It is the bead-quarters 
town of the Khairpur Tahsfl and lies in the Minchinabad Nizamat, 
The^town, built of (Jmud and pakhi bricks, is surr.»unded on the 
south and east by ever-encroaching sand-hills. A narrow winding 
fcazttr runs from north to soulli nnd its thrert sections hear differ- 
ent names, tnz., the Ktitra Nanpdl to the north, the ilfachhi BaUa 
in the middle, and the Pij>aUodl{ bazar to the south. Unmetalled 
throughout, it is covered m at intervals by a sarfcdna roof. Almost 
ftU the sliops iaro pakka, irregularly laid nnt. Owing to the 
proximity of the sand-hills, the streets and bazar are always cover- 
ed with a layer of sand. The town ia divided into four mahallaSt 
viz., Sidq^nl, Mardf Khdni, Jamanf, Hud Kirmtinf. It was huilh 
1790 A D Tanwenwala mosod in 1760, by Maruf Khan, aDdiid- 

potratchief, who also built a mosquo which be called the Kftatr-tif- 
ifasflCjid. This mosque, now on its southern edge, originally stood in 
the centre of the town,*which extended ‘southwards to where now is 
the Tamewali Railway Station. The town has been driven to' its 
present site by the ever-advancing waves of sand which pour in 
from the Roht or CboUstau, If this process continues the town is 
doomed to destruction. The water-supply is obtained from wells dag 
within and without the town. The water is sweet unlike that of 
the Tamewali Station whicb is brackish. The chief building of 
interest, the Ehair^uUMaedjidf is now in ruins and almost buried 
beneath the sand. The minaret standing 40 feet above the sand 
dunes commands a view of the whole town. A few gardens lie to 
. the west. Of these the Sarksrl, the Shah Sahibwdla, and that of 
Malik Tirath Das are the best. The climate like that of most dry 
places is healthy, but the town is visited almost daily by strong 
winds and sand-storms. The shrine most frequented by believers 
is that of Maulavl Khuda BakhshSRnb; but other shrines have 
sprung up of late. One of these, the shrine of the Tunani Hakims, 
hna ehcited the following satire from a local poet : — Bizdm-ud-din 
ajah hare riyd kardi Razor-i-srar ptdor ret auliyd hard; i.€., 

• " Niz^m-ud-din has done a wonderful act of hypocrisy he has 

canonized bis father by means of money.” 

Muntc! Oil Municipality, constituted in 1883, consists of 8 nominated 

‘ members, with the _'I^»hsndfir and Naib TahsHdar as president 
Snd vice-president respectively. Its income .for _the last ten years 
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is shown in Table 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure for 
1903-04 were : — 


Income • 

Bs. 

Expenditore. 

Be. 

Octroi .. *, 

G,231 

Police 

603 



CoDtarrancy ... ... 

714 

Other Sonreea 

8SI 

ntepeneary 

1,682 



Poblio Worict 

400 



UiteellaneooB ... ... 

183 

Total 

6,162 

Total 

8,487 


The principal institutions are: on Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School, n Theological School, Po-^t Office, Dispensary, Municipal 
Office, and semt ; the Munsif 8 Court, Tahsil, thdna and a Dik 
Bungalow. There ia also a small daulat-hhana for the use of 
the N^wah when on tour. The town is espefiaHy noted for its 
talaris^ lungis, calico-printing, diikars, surcChis and other earthen 
ware, printed mlang-po^hes (bed-clothea), Icanduvas (table cloths), 
nnd janamdzes, which, with grain, form its chief exporls ; while 
cloth, piece-goods, cur, sugar, oils and gki are the chief imports. 
The people of Khairpur are gWen to intrigue, litigHtion and anony. 
moas petition writing; hence Khairpur (literally ‘virtuous town*) 
is nicknamed Sharrpur (literally * wicked town * ). 

Khan Beu. 

Khdn BeU lies in 28'’ 59' N., and 70"* 46' B., about 18 miles 
north-east of Khdnpur, in a wonderfully fertile plain. It was built 
about 1750 by an Achrunt Daddpolra. Some say it was built by 
Khan, an Ardln by caste, enrly in the 16th century when the country 
about Khan Bela was ruled by the Nahrs of Sitpur. The houses 
are both paH*a and hachcha. The only bizir runs from north 
to south, and the streets are all uometnlled. The hhdngdh and 
masjid of Maulnvf Siiltdn Mahmdd and the Juma mosque, also 
known as the Qdzf-di-masjid, are the only buildings of interest. 
Khan Belrt is surrounded by many small mango-groves, which 
stretch along the banks of the S.ddiqwdb Canal for about three 
miles. Tliousands of date palms also flourish, and people throng 
there in July and August for tho date harvest. The Ardins of 
Khdn Bela, who form the bulk of tho population of tho ildga, nro 
well-to-do rrtmfnrftira as well as good gardeners. Many of them 
lire owners of small gardens. Khan Bela has a fifth class munici- 
pality constituted in December 1903. For its income and ex- 
penditure see Table 46 of Part B, 

Kdakpob, 

Khdnpur, the head-quarters town of tho Khdnpur Tf’idzmat 
and to .the Railway Station of that name in 

CS° 37' K. and 70’ Sr E. and 20 miles, os the crow flies, south 
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CHAP.IV. ofthelndus. The townia infersectcd by the Hajiwab Canal which 
Pla^of from north to poutb. Th« eastern half forma the origioRl 

interest town as it stood before the Sind Valley Stite Kailway 'waa con- 

structed (1880) while the western half contains ihe houses of the 
Railway employes, European and Native. Nawab Bahawal Khan 
1806 A. n. II., after conquering Garhi Ikhtiyiir Khan in 1806, built anew 
town and fort 6 miles to the oast and named itKIianpur, to diminish 
the strength of Garhi and overawe the newly conquered ildga. The 
■water-supply is obtained from wells sunk in the town, but in 
summer the Ha^iwah Canal is tho chief source of supply, and the 
sett or canal water is considored a luxury. The town has no 
drainage system, but most of the rain water flows off into the 
Bajiwah and the depressions outside the town. The chief 
buildings are iho ddji Klidn->H-masit, the Juma mosque. 
Haji K\»an’a mosque, of pakkd masonry with a lofty dome, 
lies in the centre of the town and was buUt by Hajf Klnin, son of 
Ikhtiyar Khan, chief of G-ubf, close to his favnurite hunting 
preserve. It is almost »n ruins. Tho Juma mosque, in the 
iiorth-»»asi6rn corner of the town, was budt by Nawab Bahawal 
Ktidn. IL, when, after conquering Garhf, he induced the people of 
that place to settle at Khdnpur. It is built on a high platform 
With rows of small rooms m its sides. The District Jail at KhSnpur 
wan washed away by floods frotn th*» Indus in 1871. The compound 
was re-huilt, but betoro it was completed the erection of the Central 
Jail at Bahfiwalpur obviated the necyjsady for a jail iiere. 

Trftda. Khdnpur is the chief trade centre for agricultural produce in 

the State. Its main export is rice. Two mills for husking rice 
and auoiher for pressing oil fiom mustard, etc., with h bra'nch for 
' ginning cotton havi* now been built. The town also lias a great 
reputation for iis fine kaioras,^'^ but for the last few years the 
industry seems to have been on the -wane, so that it must probably, 
in the near future, take second pUce to Bahawalpur, where the 
industry is rising in importanco. 

pntiio ici- The principal institutions are the District Judge's Court, 
btutioo. m ^ mi / - i , « ^-.T . » . ...-.-.I o ■« Oivil Dispensary, 

. Several gardens 

■ ■ Station is the 

head-quartei B of many European and Eurasian Railway servants, 
who ha've a Railway Club, of which the local State officials 
are also members, with a smalllibrai’y of papers. There is also a 
European cemetery in the Railway compound. 

UttoictpUity. The municipality, constituted in 1874, consists of 8 nominated 
mombora, 4- Hindus and 4- MnbaiDinadans ■with the Tahslhlar and 
Naib TahsUdar ns president and viro-preSident, re'ipectively. The 
assistant eut geun and the headmaster of the middle scliool are 


U) Uence U Is generftU^ cill^d Ehtopoc X&t,orUaniiI&, ,, 
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eai-o^cJd members. The income for tbo last 10 years is sbown^in' 
Table 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure for 1903-04 
■were : — 


Income 

Eb. 

Eipenditnre. 

Bb. 

Octroi 

11,692 

Staff 

180 



Conaeimncjr ... 

830 

Other Soorces ,,, ... 

l.OSC 

Lighting ... 




Diepeoenrj ... ... 




Police 




Uisceltaneooe ... 

48 

Total 

12,778 

Total 

4,34i 


Kot Sadzal. 

Kot Sabzal is a small town, built on a moond about 20 feet 
hieb. It lies 6 miles nort*i-west of Walhar Station on the North- 
Western Railway, in 18° 12' N. and 60° 66' E. Tho town was 
built by Sabzal Khfin, son of Mundhd Kbnn Kehraui, in 1766, 
with a rampart of mud bricks. In 1800 Nawdb Babawnl Khan II 
conquered Kot Sabzal and annexed it. Samnil Khiin, son of Sabzal 
Khan, sought tlio assistance of Mfr Nasir Klidn, chief of Haidar- 
fibdd and Wir Sohrab of,Khairpur m Sind and they re-conquered 
Kot Sabzal and its dependencies from the Nawdb and divided tho 
ildqd amongst tlicmselvos. It remained in their possession till 
December, 1842, wlien Sir Charles Napier expelled them from it 
and the Enst India Company restored it to Na'wab Bahawal 
Klidn III in 1844 (for further detail^ see chapter I, Sec. B), 'I’ho 
land about Kot Sabzal is subject to frequent Hoods, when the Indus 
rises in summer, and communication with the to^vn is tbpn nearly 
cut off for weeks together. It formed n Tnhsfl in tho Agency 
period. The town is built of Icachcha and pahka masonry, and has 
two narrow bazars, running from cast to west and from north to 
South, -with 16 narrow streets branching off from them. Tbo 
bdtdr and streets are unmetalled. Tlio majority of tho Hindus 
nto money-lenders "ivlio bnvo also monopolised tho potty trade; 
while the ifnliamniadans are cither D.iiidpoira5 or artisans. Water 
is obtained from wells inside and onts«de the town. Tbo chief 
■buildings of intero'^t arc tho Kban-WiUi-Masit and tho tombs of 
Sabzd Khan and his son Saraail Kliun. Tlio Khan-Wnli-Masit 
consists of three vaults, prettily pointed. It "was built by SabzAl 
Kluin the founder of the town, and repaired about 10 years ago 
from subscripiions rais^-d locally and added to by the State. Tbo 
. . iiinj but it has graduiilly disappeared. 

ore a Primary School, a O^dna, 

' a l)Ak Bungalow. A jaiid tree in 

the middle of the main hizar is still sliown as the boundary mark 
between the Khair|nir State and Baluwalpur territory about a 
century ago. The people of Kot Sabzal and its suburbs speak 
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CHAP.IV,^ both tbe BfibaTvalpari ftad Sm3M dialecis, Tbo laiter dialect is 
JTacea of slso called Serdihx. 

iat«r£3t. 

Kot Sam aba. 

Kot Samaba iras built by Samaba Kban Pirianf, son of Alf 
17S4A. D. JIuradKhao, in 1754 A.D. T^eiown had originally a fortified wall 
which is now in rmns. It ia situated abcrat • a mile from ihe 
Baliway Station of the same name ; 28® S5' If. and 70® 21' B. The 
village of Kot Sanribft and eome land adjoining it was held in 
Jdgir by Punnii Khan Pirjani, grandson of Samsto Khan, bat he 
revolted against Kawab Muhammad Bahawal Kbao IV in 3864, 
upon which the Jdgir was confiscated. Kot Samaba has aeon- 
Biderahl© amount of trade, cemtams a public Vernacular School, a 
Pobce Station, and Las a branch Post Office, its population ac- 
cording to tb© local Census of 1906 (taken under the order of H. 
H. the Nawab) was 1,269 souls, mostly Hindus. 

LrtAEA. 

lu 1195 H. Sabzai Khan, lh*j founder of Kot Sabzal, built a 
fort with a j,al-ka wall round iton tbe rnins of Liyare, In 1220 H- 
igwi n' ^ from tbe Indus demolished Sahibgarh and pstended 

’ to Liyara, wLicL, tl.oogh on htgh ground, suffered badly. At 
present only fragtneate of the a ail remain, and the placa is unin- 
habited- It lies 180 miles south-west of Bahawalpur. 

Mabot. 

The fort of Marot lies on the Bonthern bant of the Hakra, in 
29"^ 10' N. and 72® 28'E. It is built of -mad and is of con- 
siderable antiquity. Ou a brick at its entrance is an inscription in 
1451 A.n. Hindi, wfuch runs: — SamSat 1548 BirJcM Poh Sud{ 2, Marot 
fathd Malik Jam Sumrd kol Pdkt kfiel I'hirdC. Tnis shows that it 
was ooce in possession of Jam Siimra, wLo repaired it in 1491 
A. D. Inside tho fort la the mosque of Shah-i-Mardan and on 
a stone in the wall of tbe mosque is a Persian inscription wbich 
reads Bind rhud in ma^fid-i-mubdraJ: dnr 
Muhammad Akl-tr Bddskdk Gkdzi^ sultan Ghazi^ ShdK Mahmud^ 
v.l-Mull‘t Bdkim Muhamimd TaViiV, Ahl-uFarmdish Sa^id Kasr- 
vlldh 976 H. taTTidm »hud dar mih-i’Zilhijj 976 Bxjri iamam 
shudj' This mosque was erected in the reign of JuIal-ad-Din 
Muhammad 4kbar by Muhammad Tahir, the ruhr, at the instance 
15S5JI..D. of SayyidKs^ruIlabjin ibe month of Zilhijj 976 Possibly tho 
founder of Marot was filabnlt, the rnler of Cbittor, who fought 
with Cbach, the usurper. It hiy on the ancient road from Multan 
to Delhi via Sarsutf (.■5ir»a) and Hansi and thus was visited by the 
12^3 A.©, historian Miabaj-ud-Dm in 648 H. (1250 A. D.) It was 
conquered 1^ Naw^b Mubarak Khan from tbe Baja of Jaisalmer in 
1740 A. D 1749. TTiere is a story that the c^-nomandant of Marot, having been 
^missed for malpractice?, petitioned Kaw^b Muhammad Bahawtsl 
. Khan IH to bo reinstated In the charge, with the words “Yi 
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id Varot,” meaning “Either doath or Marot.” This 
t at o pun pleased the Naxvab so much that he at once 
i his request. 

asson in his journeys in Afghanistan and the Punjab ■writes 
otthus; — 

Jurfit (Marot) is a town of importance, as regards its trade in grain, 
ittle as to its aspect. It is surrounded with mud walls of considerable 
and strengthened hy numerous towers. It is the station of a regiment 
guns.” 

Maujgarh. 

lis fort was founded in 1157 H. by "Wndera Mardf Khan 
if, and his sons Jan Muhammad Khan, Azmnt Khdn, and 
Khnn, on the mins rf a ruined to'Wn called liodhra. It was 
ilf built when the Wadera died on the 15th of Rabi-ul-A-wwal 
I. He had, during his life-lime, built a tomb about 400 
X) the south of ■the fort, and in this ho was buried. Jan 
imnd continued the building of the fort, distinguishing the 
ork from the old by inserting two lines of projecting bricks 
walls. It was not quite finished when be died, and bi‘< succes* 
inr Khan completed it, but died immediately afterwards. 
Kirin II now succeeded to the chieftainship and, on his dying 
ss Khuda Bakhsh Kirin, son of Ntir Muhammad lilrin 
son of Mnnif Kirin "W adera) held it. A door which forms the 
r gateway of the main portico, has sexoral iron plates fixed 
n one of which is the following inscription M adera 

uhammad Khdn tea Miihnmmad Ma>uf Khdn DdUdputra 
nf. In Darirdza sdkht Jearda Muttamma Sr{ Bdm dhangar 
ih-uShau'ii'dl, 12)2 U. “ W^ndf-ra J«d Mubommod Khan 
uhammad Manif Khdn are maatora, '• his door was made 
Ihim, iron-smith, in the month of Shawwul, H *' 


•rb, wilh B conspicuous 
h a cupola ornamented 
3 of Imitm addnlis in 
• near the fort, which 

[asson in his journeys in Afghanistiin, etc,, writes of Maujgarh 
nvs : — 

Mofgarh (Munjpurh) is not so largootownns JIuHSt (Marot), but 
itiguons fortress is a lofty etrnciure I’liilt of kfla-boral bricks, on 
tern face the wall* havo been pcrf'.ratod with emoon balls, which wo 
1, happened in the siege it erdund from the Cr«t Babiwul Khdn. Tho 
x-s l>avo never Iwa rrpoind, U-inr suppc««<d eriJcocps of tho obitinacy 
Icfeneo and of the strength of tie fortress. Tier, however, show its 
-^-s, for they crablo os to drtcct the sIig)itotr>9 of the walli. East of 
I is a pool of water, shaded by & giot© of t««9, ac»ogrt which is a 


Iphinstono writes thus of Maiijcarh: — 



CE^IT.' 

Places of 
interest.: 


1743 A.D. 


1767 A.D. 


17C9 A. D. 


'ohl. pac*** 


1 Pickhsi, vai.rwfssi. 
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^ven in Table 46 o£ Part B. The 'income and expenditure for 
1903*04 were : — 


Isconie. 

Be, 

Expeoditare. 

Bi. 

Octroi 

S.6S5 

Staff 

120 



Police 

499 

Otber sources 

481 

ConaerYan^ ... ... 

721 



Dispensary ... 

1,073 



Lighting and miscellaneons ... 

97 



Unnicipal worka 

433 

Total 

6,136 

Total 

2,943 


MlBQARn. 

In 1214 H. Ndr Muhammad Khan, BOn of Jam Khan, founded 
tills fort and completed it in 1218 H. (1802 A. D.). The exterior 
is jialtka. It has seven towers and a main gateway, with a pahka 
rampart. The gateway has two doors, the outer protected by 
sbeot'iron, iron-plate and huge spikes, while the inner door is of 
wood. The gateway is in fair preservation, but the houses inside 
the fort have fallen down. On the door of a ruined house the 
following verses were deciphered in 1874:— 

Sigdhe haro luif-i-yazdani asl, Dipar Sdya-i-Shdh’uJildni astj 
Qila* Mirgarh to binde giri/tf Et har kas badtd<$n sande pirtft ; Shavad 
Odus-i-azam niodhbdn-i-u, Oadondesh klmdr-o-pareslidn-ud, "On 
this (building) God looks with mercy; it is also under tbo shelter 
of the JiWni. The fort of Mirgarh bns therefore been built, and 
is pniisod by all who see it. May the great Pfr bo its protec- 
tor, and its enemies always in dispraco and sorrow." This shows 
that it-^ founder was a disciple of the Gilam Makbddms of Uch. 
In the fort was a pnkka well of sweet water, now filled up. 
Outsido it nino wells have been sunk by tbo people, of which only 
BIX contain sweet water. 


MUBAIl.^KrDB. 

Tn 1174II. N^awdtiMuWrak Kh^n built, in Iho viemity of Shahr 
Farid a fort, which bo named ilubarakpur. Its walls are of mud. 
At the main ••ntrance, tniwards the north, is a bungalow and other 
Irac^ic^ia buildings. The fort was built to overawe the Lakhwenis 
and other Joya clans in the Ubha. Nawab Bahawal Khiin II phv^ 
in it a gun which continued to be seen on th« southern tower 
till ISSO, and wasthencs removed totho cantonment lines in Bahawal- 
pur. On it the following won! s arc engraTcd. Szrhdr’Ultuln.xtd- 
Piula *Y«-riif-i.Jdn^ Siiij-ud-I\iuJa ilulammad fidhSwal Khin 
DahSdur Atbi*i \'2\7t Hijri. The fort is now quite deserted, but 
is in fair preservation. * 


CHAP. IV. 

Places of 
interest. 


1799 A. D. 


1757 A. P. 


■ Faitan Munira. 
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CHAP. IV. ' Hdohki. 

Places of Mucliki was built on tho ruins of an old mound in 1191 1 
interest, Klian, son of IkhtivarKhau Kehrdni. The buildings insid 
1777 A, D. fort were of tnud bricKs and aro now in ruins, and only the 
walls exist. It lies Serentj-eight miles south-west of Bahawal 

Mijnde Shahid. 

Mnnde ShaMd is a ruined- fort of great antiquity 
Ahmadpur East and contains a naiigaja tomb^^’. According 
General Cunningahm these rtoujr'aja tombs are remains of recum 
statues of Buddha after bis attainment of Nirwana, and as Buc 
was believed to have died with his face to the east all the ATru 
statues are placed from north to south; and since Muhammi 
tombs are placed in the same direction, the early Muhamma* 
used them as ready made graves for their leaders who fel 
battle. ** ilunde Shahid is,” says Colonel ifinchin “ the res 
place of One of the Arab leaders There are several jioh 
tombs scattered along the edge of the sandhills which ina; 
regarded as one of the proofs that Buddhism was tho prevai 
religion in Upper Siudh at the time of the Arab conquest, 

Mdridwali. 

1777 A. D. The hluridwala fort was fonded by Hdji Khan, son ofikht; 

KhSu in 1 191 H. It is eighty miles south-west of BahSwalpur, 1 
was destroyed by an inundation, in 1805, and is now ' only a mi 
mound. 


Mahshabba (see Rahiutab Kban). 


Pattan Munaea. 

Pattan Munara. or Pattan^ also known as Fattan, or Pattanpi 
lies five miles east of Rabimyar Khan Hallway ytation, on the eastc 
bank of the old bed of tiie Indus, locally known as the' Sej fin ! 
15' N. and 70° 22' B.) and is one of the most extensive mins 
the State. The only piece- of , ancient architecture in the mi( 
of these ruins is a tower whick stood in the centre of four simi 
but smaller towere all forming a Buddhist monastery. The fc 
towers wh'ch were jo ned to the central tower at its upper stor 
existed in a dilapidated condition as late as the beginning of t 
18th century, when they were , pulled cown by Fazl AH Kh 
HaMni and their bricks and stones utilized in making the ni 
fortifications at Dingarh, Sahibgarb and Bhagla. At present on 
one storey of the tower is standing; but tradition asserts that 

O) Tbe best known naugeja tooibe in the State are those o{ Wer Shahid, at llarot a 
Ahmad fiber, at Mailkbf, .both in Khairpnr Tahail, and that of Adam Sih&ba lu Konshal 
Tabsll. 



PatfanMuA^ra, 
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.liad three storeys. .No one can say ”when the 'tipper, storeys 'fell 
down but the second storey was pulled down by, Bahadur Kh^n 
HaUnI in.l740A.D., and a brick was discovered which bore 'intereit. 
an inscription in Sanskrit”’ shearing -that the . monastery was mo a. n. 
erected in the time of Alexander .the Great. - Colonel 
iliilchin had the mounds close to the tower excavated 
in 1870, but nothing rewarded his exertions,- In the course 
of the excavations the laborers came upon some ’putrid semi-liquid 
matter over., which, swarmed flies of. a large size aud ■peculiar 
colour.: The deadly smell of the decayed matter and. the venomous 
sting of .the flies caused the instantaneous • death of several 
coolies. The ruins extend over several miles, . and no . attempt has 
since . been made to excavate them. Round Pattan Mun^ra there 
are other ruined mounds, viz., those trf—Khokh^r, which is five miles, 

Bhandir, four miles, and Darw4za, five miles to the east of the Pattan 
mins ; and of Bin der, three miles to the west of them. Tradition 
- asserts that the city in the day* of its prosperity extended over a 
• hundred square tailes, that the above named mounds are part of one 
and the same bity, that Bbanddr was a vast building for storing 
the grain coUeoted from the subjects of the Raja of Pattan, t^t 
Barwdza was the main entrance to the ciJy, and that Binder vriis 
the central jail of Jhe Pattan kingdom. The etymolo^ of Khokh'dr 
is unknown, and there is no .tradition about it. Nothing is known 
about the original name of this important place, and no Muham- 
madan historian appears to mention Pattan in bis works. Hence 
it appears that it must have been depopulated and ruined long 
before thoir arrival. Pattan indeed appears to be a modem name, 
but nothing can bo adduced to show the time when it began to be so 
called. Colonel Tod mentions Pattan in his annals of Jajsalmer 
whore the names of the “ Princo of Poltan”, ** Princess of Paljtan", 
etc., Dctnr”’ but he does not give the correct site of the place. 
Evidently the Pattan of Colonel Tod could only bo the Pattan (Mirndra) 
which Kppears to have been tho capital of a principality in Sambat 
1100 (loth century A. D,). In tho lOtli century Pattan was rebuilt 
by tlio SiSmra'!, whose cdp’tal it remained for a long time. The last 
chief of the dynasty was Hnmfr Sdrara who wa'' deposed by tho Sam- 
mas. The branch 6f the Sdmras settled here is raid to have join'^ 
tho Biloclies, now called tho Gurchdnf eect-on, and is settled at 
Harrand m the Dora Ghdzt KliSn District. The legend runs tl-a* 

Qoresb Sdmra lort liis way out hunting and was ferund in the last 
stage of exhaustion by a party of Bflocbes who carried hiin to tlieir 
encampment, where they employed a young woman to hur^o 
hirh. On his recovery -he married her, was admitted into 
her tribe; and being joined by all Ms brethren founded the 
GureliAnl section of the Bloch tribe. Another legend acoonnt* 
ing for the voluiitary exile of tie Sdmnvs if given ly fie 


hi Sm f&ni*r4«i4nf Is FsK S, ntrtw L 



